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TO 

JOHN'AULDJO, Esq., dc. 

AT NAPLES. 


London 

My i)K v!i x\rLi)JO , 

Pkumi'I'Iih*, as ;i mcnionlo of the pleasant hours we passed 
togollior, and the intiiliaey we Ibrinetl, by Ihe Avinding shores and 
the rosy seas ul'the old Parthenopo, to dedicate to you this ro- 
inan(:<‘, — Jf ay as writ ten in , perhaps , the happiest ])eriod of niy 
Ijlerarylife — when success began to brighUuj upon my labour^, 
and it s(*emed to me a line thing to make a name. Heputatiou, 
like Jii^piissessions, 'fairer jn the hope tliau the. reality, shorn', be- 
fore me, m the gloss of hovelty — and 1 had neither felt the envy 
it e\(Mf’s , the weariness it otuassioiis, nor (worse than all ) that 
coarse and jiainlul notoriety, that something between the Jossj(» 
and tlie slander, Avhich attends ev(‘ry man whose Avritiugs beionue 
known — surrendering the grateful priyaeics of life tef 
The gaudy, l);d>l>liug, aiid rcinorsekfss day. 

hi short — yet alYiiosta boy — (for, in years at least, I was 
little more , at the dale of the publication of “Pelham” and “The 
DisoAvmol awd full of the sanguine arrogance of hope, I pic- 
tured to myself far greater triumph?; thau it \yill eier be mine to 
nchioAe: and never did architect of (kcams build up liis pyramid 

iij)on ( alas ! ) a narrower base , or a more crumbling soil ! 

Time cures us elfectually of these self-conceits, and brings us, 
someAvhat harshly , fi%m the gay extraAagance of curifoundjiig th<' 
much that avc design with the little that we can accomplish. 

“The Disowned” and “Devereux” were both written in retire- 
ment — ami in the midst of metaphysical studies and inyesliga- 



lioils, ’Varied '^ 1(1 niisccllanc'ms if not deeply conned. 

— At that time 1 was indeed enajlrain prepariiS^ for the press a 
Philolophical Work, ^^hich rtiadSflerwards the good sense to 
postpone to a riper age and a more sobered mind. But the effect 
of these studies is so >ewhat prejudicially visible in both the ro- 
niaiiees I have referred to; and the external and dramatic colour- 
ings which Ix'Iong to fiction are loo often forsaken for the inward 
and subtle analysis of motives, characters, and actions. — The 
workman was not sufliciently master of his art to forbear the vanity 
of parading the wheels of the mechanism, and was loo fond of 
calling attention to the minute and tediovis operations by w liich the 
movements were to be performed, and the result obtained. I be- 
lieve that an author is generaliji pleased with, his work, less in 
proportion as it is good, than in proportion as it fullils the idea 
with which he commenced it. lie is rarely,* perhaps, an accurate 
judge how far the execution is in itself faulty or meritorious — but 
be judges with tolerable success bow far it accomplishes the end 
and objects of the conception. — He is pleased with his work , in 
short, according as lie can say, “This has expressed what I meant 
it to convey," — But the reader, who js not ih the secret of tl;^‘ au- 
thor's original design, usually views thc‘work through a different 
medium — and is perhaps, in this, the wiser critic of the two; 
for the Book that wanders the most from the idea which originated 
it, may often be belter than that which is rigidly limited to the un- 
folding and ddnouem^ul of a single conception. If wc accept this 
solution , W’c may ip* enahlcd to understand why an author not un- 
frequently makes favourites of ^ome of his productions most con- 
demned by tiic public. Tor my own part, 1 remember that “ De- 
vereux” pleased me belter than “Pelham” or “.Thcllisowned 
because the execution more exactly corresponded with the design. 
It expressed with tolerable frtlelity what I meant it to express. That 
w^as a happy age , my dear Auldjo , w hen , on finishing a work, 
wc could feel contented with our labour^, and fancy wc had done 
our best. Now, alas! 1 have learnt enougii of the wonders of the 
,Art to recognise all the deficiencies of the Disciple ; and to know 
that no author, worth the reading — can ever in one single work 
do all of which he is capable. 
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No man , I believe , ever wrote any thing really good , who did 
.not feel that he h Jtl the ability to write something better. — AVri- 
ling, after all, is a cold and a coarse inltfrprcter of thought. — 
How much of the imagination — how much of the intellect , evapo- 
rates and is lost while wc seek to embody i^n words! — Man 
made language , and God the genius, Noimng short of an olcrnily 
could enable men who^imciginc, think, and feel, to express all 
they have imagined, thought, and felt. Immortality, the s])iritual 
desire, is the intellectual jwcessiiy. 

In “Devereux,” I wished to portray a man flourishing in the 
last century, with the train of mind anil sentiment peculiar to the 
present; — describing a life, and not its dramatic epitome , the 
historical characters introduce^ are not closely woven witJi the 
main j)lot , like tlfose in the fictions of Sir Walter Scott — but arc 
rather, like the narrrxive romances of an earlier school, designed 
to relieve the predominant interest , and give a greater air of truth 
and actualily to the supposed memoir. It is a fiction which deals 
.less with the Ihcturesque than the Real. — Of the principal cha- 
racter llius introduced (the celebrated and graceful, but charla- 
Rolifigbrokt*) I still think that my sketch, upon the whole, 
is siihsta'Tilially just. AVe must not judge of the politicians of one 
age by the lights of another. Happily we now demand in a states- 
man a desire for other aims than his own advancement; J^ut, at 
that period , ambition was almost universally selfish — the States- 
man \\as yet a Courtier — a man whose very destiny it was to in- 
trigue, to plot, to glitter, to deceive. It is^in proportion as po- 
litics have ceased to*bc a secret science — irt proportion as courts 
arc less to be flattered, and toots to be marjugod, that politicians 
have become pscful and honest men: and the statesman now di- 
rects a peojdc, where, once he outwitted an anlichamber. Com- 
’ pare Bolingbroke — not with the pien and by the rules of this day 
— but with the men and by the rules of the last. He will lose no- 
thing in comparison wjlh a Walpole — with a Marlborough, on the 
one side — with ai^Oxford or a Swift, ujton the other. 

And now , my dear Auldjo — yon have had enough of my ego- 
tisms. As our works grow up — like old parC'Jts, w o grow gar- 
rulous, and love to recur to the happier days of their childhood ; — 
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we talk over the pleasant pain Ihey'cost us in their rearing — and 
xiicmory renews the season of dreams and hopes ;«v'c speak of their 
faults as of things past*—- of their merits as of things enduring; — 
w^c are proud to see them still living, and, after many a har&h 
deal and rude assau“!‘ ^keeping a certain station in the world; — 
we hojied perhaps some Jiing better for them in their cradle — but, 
as it is, wc ha^e good cause to be contepted. You, a fellow - 
author, and one whose spirited and charming sketches embody so 
much of personal adventure, and therefore so much eonni*ct them- 
selves with associations of real life as well as of the studious closet ; 
you know, audniust feci/, with me, that these our books are a 
pari of us, bone of our bone, and llcsb of our llesh ! They trea- 
sure up the thoughts which stirjed us — the. alTeelions whicli 
warmed us, years ago — they arc the mirrors of how much of 
what w’c were ! To the world , they arc but ivj a certain luimher of 
pages — good or bad — tedious or diverting; but to oursehes, the 
authors, they are as marks in tin* wild maze of life by which wa* 
can retrace our steps — and be with our youth again. What would 
1 not give to feel as I felt — to hope as 1 hoped — to believe as I 
believed — when this work was first launched upon the vvorhlj, Siut 
time gives, vvliile it takes away — and, amongst il-- rcOwinpenses 
for many losses — are the memories 1 referred to m connmmcmg 
this letter, and gratefully revert to at its close. — Trom the land of 
cloud and the lile of toil, I turn to that golden clime and the happy 
indolence that so well accords with it — and hope once more, ere 
I die, with a companion whose knowledge can recall the past, and 
whose gaiety can enliven the present, to visit (be Dishnried (aty of 
Pompeii — and see th**, moonlight sparkle over the waves of Naples 
Adieu , my dear Auhljo , 

and believe me 

your obliged and attached friend 

K. L. JtLLvv i:k. 
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3Iy life has been one of freqiiortt adventure and constant ex- 
citement. It has l)ecn*passcd , to this present day, in a stirring 
age , and not w ithout acquaintance of the most eminent and active 
spirits ol the time. Men of all grades, and of every character, have 
been familiar to me. War — love — ambition — the scroll of 
sages — the festivals of w^t — the iutrig^ies of states — all that agi- 
tiites mankind , the hope and the fear, the labour and the pleasure 

— the great drama of vanities, w^lh the little interludes of wisdom ; 

— these have beefl the occupations of my manhood; — these will 
furnish forth the maU^rials of that history which is now open to 
your survey. Whatever be the faults of the historian , he has no 
motive to {lalliatc what he lias committed, or to conceal what he 
has felt. 

Children of an after century — the very lime in which these 
pages will greet you destroys enough of the connection between you 
ain><eyself, to reudftr me indifferent alike to your censure and your 
applause!*" Kxactly oncMiundred years from the day this record is 
completed will the seal I shall place on it be broken, and the se- 
crets it contains be disclosed.' I claim that congeniality vylh you 
which 1 have found not among my own coevals. *rhcir thoughts, 
their feelings, their views, have nothing kindred to my own. 1 
speak their language , hut it is not as a iiatjvc — tlw}! know not a 
syllabic ainuncl With a future age my hcjft-t may iiavc more in 
common — to a fuflire age my Jhoughts may be less unfamiliar, 
and my sentiments less strange; I trust thclc confessions to the 
trial ! , 

Children of an after century , between you and the being who 
has traced the pages ye behold — ^hat busy, versatile, restless 
being — there is but one step — but that step is a century ! His 
no'iv\s separated from vour noio^ by an interval of three genera- 
tions ! While He writes, he is exulting in the vigour of he.dth and 
maidiood — while y^ read , the very worms are starving upon his 
dust. This commune between the living and the dead — this in- 
tercourse between that which breathes and moves , and is — and 
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that which life animates not, nor mortality knows annihilates 
falsehood, and chills e\ on <elf-deIusioii into awe. Come, theif. 
aqd look upon the picture ofa past day, and of a ^ivne heiui;, with- 
out .apprehension of (Icveit — and as the shadows and lights of a 
*<ihicquercd and wild existence flit before you — watch if, m xoiu 
own hearts , there L ■ aught which mirrors the reflection. 

MoKTO.N l)h\ KRKT 


NOTE BY THE EDI! OR. 

iFMhe hero of this volume he not allouvlher deecne*] in Iih tiojx' o! 
congeniality willi those to whom he has heqiieatlied his nienioirs, tin 
reader will liinl himself led through the scenes of the past ('(‘ntury in 
company willi one possessing many of the 'peculiarities ol thought and 
feeling characteristic of the present. One opinion, howixer. ('nii'i taineil 
by Count Devereux, seems almost exelusj\eiv to belong to a loniier da\ . 
— viz. the opinion h<* expresses of Iris fnetid and \^“oiil('Mij>oiar\ . Loid 
Bolingliroke. For iiiy own part. I do not think that the |»oitiait he lia^ 
drawn of that remarkable man lias been roloun'd by uinlue paitialitv : 11. 
on the one hand. Lord Bolingliroke's good (pialities ha\e not been inis- 
construed into vices, neither, on the other, have his alTeetatioiis or his 
errors been extolb'd into virtues ; and 1 ineluie lo believe that his elia- 
racier — a character which, in my interpretation ol historv , was irre- 
gular, not abandoned — laullv , not vicious — has been no loss un- 
examined by his biographieal eommentators than slamlerin I bv his poh~ 
tical enemies. II I am deceived in this op.inii>n, 1 know at le^t Aiiavt 
been deceived not iii eonsetjuenee of my prejinrices. 1ml i/t sphe o) ihein. 
for my parly tenets would not bias me in favour ol Lord Itolmybroke as 
ft Tory, nor my sentiments on the siiblhuies of Moral Philosophy iiu biie 
rae lo esteem hun as a Metaphysician." 1 must be pardoneil lor these 
observations, which seemed lo me rendered neees.sary by the notes 
which 1 have (in the latter part of this volume, vvluTeinany more la- 
vourablc view of Lord IJulingbroke has ehielly been taken) added to the 
text. If tiny excuse i.^_miuiied lor attaekim: in those notes ‘‘ J'he Lite- 
rary Superstition,” which renders men unvvil!iiigto*liave the opiimms’lUey 
have formed however hrroueously, of celebrated characters, shaki'ii 
and disturbed, 1 beg to refer the Header to the words of Horace Walpole 
(one, by the by, of Lord Robugbroke’s bitterest niabgiurs), prehxed 
to the small, but valuable, work entitled ‘■‘Au Inquiry resjiectmg Cla-, 
rendon, A;c.” by the lion. G. Agtsr Ellis, afterwards Lord Dover. 

* As if in corroboration of the opinion vulgarly held, tliat Lord 
Holingbroke’s philosophieal senlinients, or iavh<*f idiilosophical eirors 
were verv partially, il at all, divulged during hi^ life, the reader wib 
find no allusion whatsoever to Ihciu in these pages, where indeed thev 
would be obviously out of place. 
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CIUnJ^R L 

nf tnc Hero liirtli and Parentauce, can dilTcr more from llio 

Jbrnl of than Ihcir Bcginuintj. 

M grand lather, Sir Arthur Deveroux, (peace he with his ash- 
e.'sij was a riot)le. old knight and cavalier, j)ossessed of a pro[K'rty 
sulliciently lar^e to have maintaiued in full dignity half a dozen 
peers as j)ecrs*have b^eu since the days of the Fif-st James. 

ISeverlheless , iny grandfiither loved the equestrian order heller 
than the, ])alriciau , rejected all offers of advaiicemeut, and left his 
posterity no titles but those to his estate. 

Sir Arthur had two ehildrcii by W'edlock — both ’sons; at his 
death , my lather, the younger, bade adieu to the old hall and his 
only brother, prayed (o tin* grim portraits ol*!!!!* ancestors to in- 
s])ire him, and set out* — to join as a\olunteer’the armies of that 
Louis ^ afler\^ards suriiamcd Lc ^rand. Of hifn 1 shall say but 
little; the life of# soldier has only two events worth recording, his 
first campaign and his last. My unde did as his ancestors had 
done before him, and, cheap as the dignity had grown, went up 
to Court to he knighted by Charles II, Ife was so delighted witli 
>\hatlie saw of the melri:f)olis that he foreswore all intention of 
iea\iug it, look to Sedky and champagne, flirted with Nell C\\ynne, 
lost double the value of his brother's portion at one sitting to 
\lie chivalrous Graminont, wrote a comedv corrected J)y Elhcrege, 

ctix 
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and took a wife rccommendedrby Rocheslor- The wife brought 
him a child six months after marriage, and the infant was born on 
the same day the comedy was acted. Luckily%r the lioiumr of the 
house , my uncle shared the fate of Plimneus, king of Sicyon, and 
all the offspring he c>er had (that is to say, the child and the play) 
“ died as soon as ^^^ey were boru.'' Wy iinclc was now only at a 
loss what to do with his wjfe — that remaining treasure, whose 
readiness to oblige him had been so miraculously evinced. She 
saved him the trouble of long cogitation — an exercise of intellect 
to which lie was never too ardently inclined. 7 herc was a genlle- 
mau of the Court, celebrated for his sedatencss and solemnity ; my 
aunt was ]>iqued into eibulaling Orplfeus, and, six weeks after her 
coufinenient , she put this rock into motion -- they eloped. Jhior 
gentleman ! — it must ha\c heon a severe tri.;! of patience to a man 
never known before to transgress the very slowest of all possible 
walks — to have had two ev ents of the most rapid nature liappen to 
himinthe same week : scarcely had he recovered the shock of being 
runaway witliby my aunt, before, terminalmg for ever his va- 
grancies, he was run through by my uncle. The wits made an 
epigram upon the event , and my uncle , who was bold as a lion 
at the poi At of a sword , was, to spy.ak frankly, terrijilyv^iiscon- 
cerled by the point of a je^l. He retired to the country in a tit of 
disgust and gout. Here his own hoiinalurvl rose from tlic layers 
of art which liad long oppressed it , and he solaced himself by 
righteously g'ovcrning domains worthy of a Prince , for the mortifi- 
cations he had experienced in the di.shomturable career of a cour- 
tier. « 

Jlillierto I have spoken somewhat slightingly of my uncle, and 
in liis dissi[)ali(m he deserved it, for he was both loo honest and 
too simple to shine in that galaxy of prostituted genius of which 
Charles II. was the centre. SJul in retirement he was no longer the 
same person, and I do noWhink that the elements of human na- 
ture could have furnishi’d forth a more amiable character than Sir 
William Dev ereux, presiding at Christmas over the merriment of 
his great hall. ♦ 

Good old man ! his very defects were wbat we loved best in hin 
— vanity was so iniiigled with good nature that it became graceful 
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ai)d we reverenced one the mo^t, while we most smiled at the 
<flhcr. 

One peculiarilyphad he, which the age he had lived in and his 
domestic history, rendered natural enougli , y 'lz. an exceeding dis- 
taste to the matrimonial state: early marriages were misery ; im- 
prudent marriages idiolism , and marriage, a'-t^the best, he was 
M out to say, \\ith a kindling eye, and a hei|ffitencd colour, mar- 
riage at the best — was, the devil! Yet it must not be supposed 
that Sir William Devereux was an ungallant man. On the contrary, 
liefer did the hcau .srxr have a humbler or more devoted servant. 
As nothing in his e'^tirnation was less becoming to a wise man than 
niatrimony, so nothing was jnore ornameAlal than tlirlation. 

lie had the old man’s weakness, garrulity; and he told the 
wittiest stories in the W'orld, witl^out omitting any thing in them 
but the point. J’hif omission did not arise IVom the want either 
of memory or of humou*; but solely from a deticieucy in themaliec 
natural to all jesters. He could not persuade bis lips to repeal a 
sarcasm hurling even the dead or the ungrateful ; and when he 
raine to the drop of gall which should have given zest to the story, 
th^ milk of human kindness broke its barrier, despite of himself, 
— arn^vasheu^it awav*. He was a fine wreck, a little prematurely 
hrokeiiliy^jsipaiion , hut not perhaps the less interesting on that 
account; tall, and somewhat of the jovial old English girth , with 
a face where good nature aud good living mingled their smiles* and 
glow. He wore the garb of twenty years back , and vvas curituisly 
particular in the choice of his silk stockings. Jietw'cen you and me, 
he was not a little vain of his leg, and a comjniment on that score 
was ahvays sure of a gr/icious reception. ' 

The solitude of my uncle’s household was hrftkcnbyan invasion 
trf three boys none of the quietest ; and their mother , who, the 
gentlest and saddest of womankind, •seemed to follow them , the 
emhlcm of that primeval Silence froii^ which all noise was horn. 
Ji'hcse three buys were my two brothers and myself. IVlyfalher, 
who Iiad eonccivt il a strong personal altaehrnent for Louis Qtia- 
iorzo^ ncycr (juilted lijjs service, and the great King repaid him by 

( rders and favours without number; he died of wounds received in 
attic — a Count and a Marshal , full of renown , aud destitute of 



money. He had married twice his first wife, who died withouL 
issue, was a daughter of the noble house of La Tn‘mouiIIe — his 
second, our mother, was of a younger branch of the English rare 
ofHow'ard. llrougl'jl up in her nati\c country, and inlluenccd by 
a primitive and retired education, she never lo>cd that gay land 
which her husbam/had adopted as his own. I’pon his death , she 
hastened hern‘lurn fo Engjaud, and refusing, with somewhat of 
honouraldc pride, the magnificent pension which Louis wished to 
settle upon the widow of his favourite, came to throw herself and 
her children upon those alfcctious which she kucw they w ere eiili- 
llcd to claim. 

My uncle was unaffiJetedly rejoice^f to reccrie ns. — To say 
nothing of his love for my father, and his pride at the honours the 
latter had won to their an^ien^,jlouse — the good gentleman \>a^ 
very well pleasiid w ith the idea of obtaining foiir new lihleuers, out 
of whom he might select an heir, and hi- soon grew as fond of us 
as we were of him. At the time of our new settlement, I had at- 
tained the age of twehe; iny second brother (we were twins) was 
born an hour alter me ; my third was about tilleea months younger, 
1 had never been tlie fa>ourite of the three. In the iirst place , my 
brothers (my youngest especially) were uncormncfjily haij^^lsomc, 
and, almost, 1 was but tolerably good-looking; iii^Ae second 
place, my mind was considered as imicli inferior to theirs as rny 
body — I was idle and dull, sullen and haughty — the only wit 1 
ever displayed was in sneering at my friends, and the only spirit, 
in fpiarrolling VMtli my twin brother; so said or so thought all who 
saw' us in our cliiluhood; and it follows, therefore, that I was 
cither very unaimanlc or very much riiisuuderslood. 

Hut, to the asioiiislimeiit ofniyself and my relations, my fate was 
now to be reversed, and 1 was no sooner settled at J)evercu\(’ourt, 
than I became evidently the* object of Sir >Villiam’s pre-eminent 
allachmenl. Tiie fact was^ that I really liked both the knight and 
his stories better Ilian ray brothers did; and the very first time I 
had seen my uncle, 1 had conimcuted ou-tlie beauty of liis slocking, 
and envied the constitution of his leg; fr/mi such trifles spring 
affection! In truth, our attachment so progressed that vve grc' ’ 
to be constantly together; and while my childish anticipations o ' 
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tlie world made me love to Jislcn to stories of Courts and courtiers, 
niy unde returned the compliment, by declarimj; of my wit , as the 
auj^ler declared o^lie River Lea, that one would liud euough i[i if, 
if one would but angle sufiicieiUly long. 

Nor was this all; my unde and myself were cicecdingly lilvc 
tlie woters ofAlplieus and Arclhusa — nothin:;'\vas Ihrow’n into the 
one without being seen very shortly afterwards floating u(»on the 
other. Kvery w'ilticism or legend i?ir William imparted to me 
(and some, (o say truth, were a little tinged with the licentiousness 
of the times he had lived in j , I took the tirst opportunity of retail- 
ing, whatc\er might ho the audience; and few hoys, at the age of 
iliirteen, can boast of ha\iijg so often as myself excited the laughter 
of the men and (he hinshes of the w'omcn. This circumstance, 
while it aggravated my own \anil^, delighted mj uncle’s; and as I 
was always gelling fnto scrapes (oi his account, so he was perpe- 
tually hound, by duty, to defend me frofu the charges of which he 
WMs tli(‘ cause. No mati defends another long without loving him 
llie better fur it; and perhaps Sir AVilliam Doereux and his eldest 
nephew were the only allies in the w^orld who had no jealousy of 
dhch other. 


I'llAPTER 11. 

A Family Consutlalioii — A I’riest, and an Ac'va in Life. 

“Yon arc ruining the children, my dear Sir William,’ said 
my gentle mother, one day, when J had b»*en particularly witty, 
‘ ‘ unjJ the Abbe Montr^uil declares it absolutely necessary that they 
should go to school.” 

“To school!” said my uncle, wdio was caressing his right leg, 
as it lay over his left knee — “to scluiol, Madam ! you are joking. 
What fur, pray?” 

“Instruction, my dear Sir William,” replied my mother. 

“Ah, ah; I forgot tjiat; true, true!” said my uncle, de- 
spondingjy, and tlierc^was a pause. My mother counted herrosary ; 

( ny uncle sank into a reverie; my twin brother pinched my leg 
aider the table, to which 1 replied by a silent kick : and my young- 
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esl filed his large, dark, speaking eyes upon a picture of the Iloly 
Family, which hung opposite to him. j 

My uncle broke silence ; he did it with a stari, 

“Od's fish, Madam,” — (my uncle dressed his oaths, like 
himself, a little after the example of Charles 11.) — “od's fish. 
Madam, 1 have tliV/^dit of a better plan than that; they shall ha\c 
instruction without going to school for it.” 

‘‘And how, SirWilliain?” 

“I will instruct them myself, Madam and Sir William slap- 
ped the calf of the leg he w as caressing. 

My mother smiled. 

“ A\, Madam, you mfry smile ; butj and my Lord Dorset WTre 
the best scholars of the age ; you shall read my play.” 

“Do, mother,” said I, “ re^ad the play. Shall 1 tell her some 
of the j ests in it, tin cl e ? ” 

My mother shook her head in anticipatcohorror, and raised her 
linger reprovingly. My uncle said nothing, but winked at me; 1 
understood the signal, and w^as about to begin, when the door 
opened, and the Abbe Moutreuil entered. M> uncle released his 
right leg, and my jest was cut ofl*. ISobod> e>er inspired a mole 
dim, religious awe than the Abb6 Montreuik Thefpriest entered 
with a smile. My mother hailed ilie dntiiim e of an ally-* ^ 

“Father,” said she, rising, “I have just represonli'd to my 
good* brother the, necessity of sending my sons to school; he has 
proposed an alternative w hich 1 will leave you to discuss with him. ' 

“And what is it?” said Montreuil, sliding into a chair, and 
patting (ierald’s head' w ith a benignant air. 

“To educate thVm himself,” answered foy mother, with a sort 
of satirical gravity.*’ My uncle 'Inovcd uneasily in his seal, as if, 
for the tirst time , he saw something ridiculous in flie pro[>osal. 

The smile, immediately •fading from the thin lips of the priest, 
gave way to an expression of respectful approbation. An admi- 
rable plan,” said he, slowly, “but liable to some little exceptions, 
which Sir William will allow me to poin|, out.” 

My mother called to us , and we left the room with jicr. The 
next time we saw my uncle , the priest’s reasonings had prevailed^ 
The following week we all three went to school. My falhc/ 



iiAii been a catholic, my mother Vas of the same creed, and con- 
sequenliy we were brought up in that unpopular faith. Jtut my 
uncle, whose religion had been sadly undcrtjiiucd at Court, \^as 
a terrible cinillcr at the holy mysteries of Catholicism ; and while 
bis friends termed him a protestant, his enerr es hinted, falsely 
eaiougli , that he was a sceptic. When J\l<)^^^^cuil iirsl followed ns 
to Devereux Court, many and bitter wt*re the little jests my worthy 
uncle had provided for hi*s reception ; and he would shake his head 
with a notable archness whenever he heard our re\orcntial dcscriji- 
lion of the cxjiected guest. But, somehow' or other, no sooner 
had he seen the priest, than all his pur^iosed railleries deserted 
him. IVot a single w itticisnl came to his assistance, and the cairn, 
smooth face of the ecclesiastic seemed to operate upon the fierce 
rcsobes of the facetious knight iu*lhe same manner as the human 
eye is supposed to awe into iinpoicnee the malignant intentions of 
tire ignobier animals, tel nothing could be blander than the de- 
meanour of the Abbe Montrcuil — nothing more w orldly , in their 
urbanity , than liis manner and address. His garb was as little 
dc/ical as possible, his con>ersaliou rather familiar than formal, 
and he invarial,^y listened to e\ery syllable the good knight uttered, 
with a #i'Ui]1onancc and mien «of the most attentive respect. 

VVhat then was the charm by which this singular man nc^e^ 
iailcd to obtain an ascendency , in some measure allied with fear, 
(A'erall m whose company he was thrown? That wa^ a secret my 
uncle never could solve, and which, only in later life, I myself 
was able to discover. It was partly by the magk of an extraordinary 
mid powerful mind, partly by an expression of ananner, if I may 
use such a phrase , that seemed to tiuccr inost,» when most it af- 
fected to respect; and partly by an air like that of a man never 
exactly at his easf; not that he was f^iy^ or ungraceful , or even 
taciturn — no! it was an indescribable embarrassment, resem- 
bling that of one placing a part, familiar to him, indeed, but some- 
what distasteful. This cnibarrasment , however, was sulTicicnt 
to be contagious, and to*confuse that dignity in others which, 
‘strangely enough, neveF forsook himself. 

I He was of low origin, but his address and appearance did not 
b -tray his birth. Pride suited bis mie.n better than familianfy — 
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and his countenance, rigid, thovightful, and cold, even through 
smiles , in expression \^’as strikingly commanding. In person, he 
was slightly abo\e tKe middle standard; and fiad not the texture 
of his frame been remarkably hard, wirey, and muscular, the 
total absence of superlluous llesli would have giN(m tiie lean 
gauntness of his ligh .c an appearance of almost spectral emacia- 
tion. In realitj , his age ^ id not exceed twenty-eiglit jears; but 
his high, J)road forehead was already so inarked with line and fur- 
row , Ins air was so staid and quiet, his figure so destitute of t!ie 
roundness and elasticity of youth , that his appeardiuu' alway‘' im- 
pressed the helioldcr wj^h the iinobinfary idea ol a man coii'dder- 
ahly more ad\anced in life. AlisieTnioiis to habitual j»enanci‘, 
and regular to mechanical exactness in his frequent and se\ere de- 
votions, he xvas as little iiiwaldly addicted, »o the plioisures and 
pursuits of joulh as he was externally possessed ul ib iresluuss 
and its bloom. 

Nor was gra>ily with him that unmeaning \ed to imbeeiliiy, 
which Uochefoucauld has so happily called “the inN'^lerv ot the 
body.” The xariely and depth of his buirmng lully sustainetl.jhe 
respect winch Ins demeanour insensibly created. sa> nothing 
of his lore in the dead tongues, he »possesse«l a kno^hulf/ ol llie 
principal European languages besides bis own, >i/. English. 
Italian, (joriiiau, and Spanish, nut less accurate* ami bilic less 
fluent than ‘dial of a iiatne; and In* had not emlv gamed the key to 
these various colfers of intellectual wealth, but he iiad also pos- 
sessed himself of 4heir treasures, lie had been educated at St. 
Omers; and, joeing as he was, he had already acquired no in- 
considerable repi'lalioii amonig his hrethern of Iliat illustrious and 
celebrated Order of Jesus which has produced imth the worst and 
the best men that the Christian world has ever kiiown — wliich has, 
in its successful zeal for knowledge , and the circulation of mental 
light, bequeathed a vast tiebl of gratitude to j)oslerily ; hut which, 
unhappily encouraging certain scholastic doctrines, that by a mind 
at once subtle and vicious can he easily perNcrted into tin* sanction 
of the most dangerous and syslemati/ed’imniorality , has already 
drawn upon its professors au almost universal odium, which, /oy 
far the greater part of them , is singularly undeserved. 
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So highly established was the good name of ^Fontrouil that, 
Vhen , three years prior to the time of which I now speak, he had 
teen elected to tht* ollice he held in oiir fayiily, it A\as scarcely 
deemed a less fortunate occurrence for us, to gain so learned and 
so pious a preceptor, than it was for him to acquire a situation of 
such trust and contidence in the houseliold qf a Marshal of France, 
and the especial favourite of Louis Xl\. 

It \Nas pleasant enough to mark the gradual ascendancy he 
gaimul o>cr my uncle; and the timorous dislike which the good 
knight entertained for him, yet struggled to conceal. Perhaps 
that was the only lime in his lite in which Sir William Devereux 
was a hxpocrite. 

Enough ol the pii^st at present — I return to his charge. To 
sSchool wc w cut - our parting wil^ our uncle w as quite pathetic — 
mine, in espei'ial. “JJarkye, Sir (k)unt,” whispi'red he (I bore 
my father's title), “li.ffkye, don’t mind what the old priest tells 
you ; of wit iioer wants themu‘>ty lessons of sehools 

in order to make a ligurc in the world. Don’t cramp your genius, 
m^ boy; read o>er my play, and honest (leorge Ktlierege's ‘Man 
of. Mode;’ then’ll keep your spirits alive, after do/ing over those 
old ptvge^’ 'which ILmler (gopd soul!) dozed over before. God 
bless youT^my child — ^rite to me — no one, not e\en your 
niolher, shall sec your letters — and — and be sure, my fine 
lellow', that you don’t fag loo hard. The glass of Ijfe is tln^best 
book — and one’s natural wit the only diamond that can write le- 
gihlyonit.” 

Sucli were my uncle’s parting admonitions^ it must be con- 
fessed that, coupled wi*th the dramatic gifts alluded to , they were 
likely to be of inlinile service to the di'hiiUutI for academical ho- 
nours. In fact,, Sir M’illiam Devereux was deeply impregnated 
with the notion of his time, that ahiAly and inspiration were the 
sarfie thing, and that, unless you wercHlioroughly itilc, you could 
uot he thoroughly a genius. I verily believe that he thought wis- 
dom got its gems, as Almiieid al Uassan* declares some Chinese 
philosophers thought oysters got their pearls — viz. — hj gap in}; ! 

lu liis Commentary on the account of Cbiuc by two Travellers. 
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CHAPTER Ilf. 

A Change in Condiiel and in Characler — our evil Pas.sions will .somo- 
liines produce goodCIlccls; and, on (he con(rar\ , an Alleralion for 
the Ilciter in>Ian^LT.s ^ill, not unfrequendy, lia\e amongst its Causes 
a lillle (;orru[)lion o(^>lmd ; lor (he Feelingi* are .so iilendi'd , (hat m 
suppressing those di.sagreyahlc to others, we often su]>pres> tho.se 
which an* dini.ihlc in iheinselves. 

My' hvin brother, Gerald, wa.s «*» Inll , slronj^, haiiilsomc boy, 
blessed YYilli a ^reat lo\c for the orthodox acath'iiiical studies, and 
exlraordiriary quickness of ability. Nevertheless, he Yvas indolent 
by nature, in things which were conli’ary to his taste — fond of 
pleasure — and, amidst all his personal omirage, ran a certain 
v(‘in of irresolution, which rerK^ered it easy for a cool and deter- 
mined mind to aw'C or to persuade him. 1 cannot help Ihinking, 
too , that, clever as be w^as, there was sonVtbing commonplace in 
the cleverness; and that his lalciil was of that mechanical, yet 
quick, nature, which makes wonderful boys, but men. 

In any other family be would have been considered llie beauty ^.r- 
in ours be was thought the genius. ^ 

My youngest brother, Aubrey, x^yi.s of a very dilfyenH is po- 
sition of mind and frame of body; thoughtful, gentle, susceptible., 
acute; with an uncertain bravery , like a woman’s, and a taste for 
reading, that, varied with the caprice of every hour. lie was the 
beauty of the three, and my mother’s favourite. Never, indeed, 
liaYC I seen the count(;nance of man so perfect' so glowingly, yet 
delicately liandsomp, as that of Aubrey Devereux. Locks, soft, 
glossy, and twining into ringlets, fell in 'dark profusion over a 
brow^ whiter than marble; his eyes were black and tender, as a 
Georgian girl’s ; his lips , his teeth, the contour v»f his face , wenj 
all cast iu the same feminine and faultless mould ; his hands would 
have shamed those of Madafne de la Tisseurc , whose lover offered 
six thousand marks to any European wiio could wear her glove; 
and his figure would haYe made TilaniK give up her Henchman, 
and the King of the Fairies be any thin^ but pleased with the 
exchange. b 

Such were iny two brothers ; or, rather (so far as the interna 
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qualities arc concerned), such, they seemed to me; for it, is ? sin- 
gular fact that we never judge of our near kindred so well as wo 
judge of others; ♦and I appeal to any one, ^whether, of all people 
by whom he has been mistaken , he has not been most often mis- 
taken by those with whom he was brought up ! 

Iliad always lo\cd Aubrey, but they had not sulTercd him to 
love mp ; and we had been so little togellu^ that we had in common 
none of those childish remembrances which serve, more power- 
fully than all else in later life, to cement and soften affection. In 
fact , I was the scape-goat of the family. What I must have been 
in early childhood, 1 cannot tell — but, before I was ten years old, 

I was the object of all thc<Llespondcncy Snd c\il forebodings of my ' 
relations. JMy father said I laughed at la ^loirc el le y;ra7i(L mo- 
iiurqup, the very brst time he attempted to explain to me the Nalue 
of the one and the greatness of the other. The countess said I had 
neither my father’s efc, nor her own smile — that I was slow at 
my letters, and quick with my tongue; and, throughout the whole 
Ikuisc, nothing was so favourite a topic as the extent of my rude- 
jjess, and the venom of my repartee. Montrcuil, on his entrane^i 
into our family , not only fell in with , but favoured and fostered, 
tlie r^dgning liumoul’ against me; whether from that divide cl im- 
syslern, which wis so grateful to his temper, or from the 
mere Ioac of meddling and intrigue, w hich in him, as in Alberoni, 
attached itself equally to petty as to large circles, was iiCit then 
clearly apparent; it was only certain that he 1‘omenlcd the dissen- 
sions and w idened the breach between my brothers and niyself. — 
Alas ! after all , I believe my sole crime was my candour. 1 had a 
spirit of frankness, Which no feaj could tamc^ and my xmgeanc^ 
for any inraiiline punishment was in speaking voraciously of my 
punishers. Acver tell me of the pang of lalsehood to the slandered: 
nothing is so agonizing to the line Skin of vanity as the application 
o'f a rough truth I • 

As 1 grew older, I saw my power, and indulged it; and, l)emg 
scolded for sarcasm, l^as flattered into believing Iliad wit; so 
I punned and jested ,• lampooned and satirized , till I was as much 
a torment to others as I was tormented myself. The secret of all 
this was that I was unhappy. Nobody loved me — I felt it to my 
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heart of hearfs. I was conscious of injustice', and the sense of it 
made me biller. Our lesdinjrs, especially in youih, resemble 
llial leaf which, in sonp' old tra\cller, is descriRed as expanding 
itself to warmth, but ^^hen chilled, not only shrinkiiiir and clobing, 
but presenting to the spectator thorns, which had Jain concealed 
upon the opposite side of it before. 

With my hrolher GeCald, I had a deadly and irroconcileahic 
feud, ile was much stouter, taller, and stronger than myself; 
and, far from conceding to rnc that respect xvhicii 1 imagined my 
priority of hirlli entitled me to claim, he took c\ery npporl unity to 
deride my j)relensioris, and to vindicate the cause of llie superior 
strength and xigoiir xvhicli’ consliluled ‘his own. It w ould luno 
done your heart good to have seen us cuff one another, x\e did it 
with such zeal. J licrc is nothing in human ppssion like a good 
brotherly hatred ! luy niolhcr said, with the most feeling earuesl- 
ness, that she used to feel us hghliug cveii before our birth : wo 
certainly lost no tune directly after it. both my [jareiits WTre se- 
cretly vexed that 1 had come into the world an hour sooner than my 
brother; and Gerald himself looked upon it as a sort of juggle ~ 
a kind of jockeyship by w hich he bad lost the j)rerogai'ive >1 birlb- 
righl. This \ery early rankled in his heart, and he wn^su much 
a greater favourite than myself that, instead of rooting out so un- 
fortunate a feeling on his part, my good parents made no scruple 
of opcii'ly lamenting my seniority. 1 believe the real cause of onr 
being ndicn from the doineslie iosfrurlions of the Abbe (wlio was 
an admirable teacher^ and sent to school, was solely to prexml my 
uncle deciding ocry thing in my faumr. illontrcuil, however, 
accomiiauied us to our academy, and remained with us during the 
three years in which we were pcrfccliug oursehes in the blessings 
of education. •> 

At the end of the second year, a prize was instituted for the 
best proficient at a >ery seveiv examination; twm months before it 
took place we went home for a few' days. After dinner my uncle 
asked me to walk w ith him in the park. 1 did so ; we strolled along 
to the margin of a ri\nlct, w hich ornamented die grounds.' There 
my uncle, for the first time, broke silence. 

“ Morton, said he , looking down at his left leg, “Morton — ^ 
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!el me sec — Ihou art now of a re'asonable age — fourteen at the 
.least.” 

“Fifteen, if iJ^pIease you, Sir,” saiilJ, elevating my stature 
as much as 1 was able. • 

‘‘irumph! my boy; and a pretty time of life it is, too. Your 
brollier Gerald is taller than you by two inches.” 

“iiul 1 can beat him, for all that, unc^,” said I, colouring, 
and clenching my list. • 

My uncle pulled down his right ruffle. “’Gad so, Morton, 
you ’re a bra\e fellow,” said he; “but I wish you were less of a 
hero and more of a scholar. 1 wish you could boat him in Greek, 
as ^Ycll as in boxing. 1 will tell you wl’id Old Kowley said,” and 
my uncle occupied the next quarter of an hour with a story. The 
story opened the good old gentleman’s heart — my laughter opened 
it still more. “JUirk ye, sirran!” said he, pausing abruptly, 
aud grasping my hanclwith a vigorous elfort of lo>c and muscle, 
“hark ye, sirrah — 1 love you — 'Sdealh, I do. I love you better 
tlian both your brothers , and that crab of a ]>ricst into the bargain ; 
IfuL 1 am grieved to the heart to hear what I do of you. They tell 
nie you are the idlest and most j)rolligatc boy in the school — that 
you are alwa^l; beating your brother Gerald, and making a scur- 
rikius jest>f your mollieivor*niyself.” 

“Who sajs so? wlio dares say so ?” said I, with an emphasis 
that would have startled a less liearfv man than Sir William Deve- 
reux. “They lie, uncle, by my soul they do. ‘Idle I am — 
prolligate I may be — quarrelsome with my brother I confess 
myself; but jesting at you or my mother —•never — never. No, 
no; .7/0//, too, who b^nc been so kind to me*— the only one who 
ever was ! No , no; do not tbinl^l could be s«ch a wretch and 
as I said this thc^ tears gushed from my eyes. 

]My good uncle was cxceediugly%iirected. “Look ye, child," 
said he , “ I do not believe them. 'Sheath, not a word — I would 
repeal to you a good jest now of Sedley’s, 'Gad, I would, but I 
•am really too much mov^d just at present. 1 tell you what, my 
boy, I tell you what,you shall do; there 's atrial coming on at 
school — eh? — well, the Abbd tells me Gerald is certain of being 
4irsl, and you of being last. Now, Morton, you shall heat your 
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brother, and shame the josiiit. There — my mind ’s spoken — 
dry your tears, my boy, and I ’ll tell you the jest Sedley made: 
it was in the mulberry garden one day — ” A^nd the knight told 
his story. 

I dried my tears — pressed my uncle’s hand — escaped from 
him as soon as I was able — hastened to my room, and surrendered 
myself to reflcclion. 

When my uncle so good-naturally proposed that I should con- 
quer Gerald at the examination, nothing appeared to him more 
easy; — ho was pleased to think I had more talent than my brother, 
and talent, according to his creed, was the only master-key to 
unlock every science. A rroblcm in Euclid, or a phrase in Pindar, 
a secret in astronomy, or a knotty passage in the fathers , were all 
riddles, with the solution of which, application had nothing to 
do. One's mother wit w as a precious sort of i ccroniancy , which 
could pierce every mystery at first sight; aqd all the gifts of know'- 
ledge, in his opinion , like reading and writing in that of the sage 
Dogberry, “came by nature.” Alas! I W'as not under the same 
pleasurable delusion; 1 rather exaggerated than diminished the 
difficulty of my task , and thought, at the first glance, that nothing 
short of a miracle would enable me to excel mv hrolh'Jr. — Gerald, 
a boy of natural talent, and as 1 said Lcb.rc , of great e ddiiity In 
the orthodox studies — especially favoured loo by the instruction 
of Moptreuil, — had long been esteemed the first scholar of our 
little world: and though 1 knew that with some branches of learning 
I was more conversant than himself, yet, jiiy emulation had 
been hitherto solely directed to bodily conti'iition , 1 had never 
thought of contesting with liim a reputation f\>r which 1 cared littlo, 
and on a point in which 1 had bocn early tauglit that I could never 
hope to enter into any advantageous comparison with the “genius” 
of the Devereuxs. * 

A new spirit now passed pnto me — I examined myself with a 
jealous and impartial scrutiny — I weighed my acquisitions against 
those of my brother — 1 called forth, frqm their secret recesses, 
the unexcrcised and almost unknown stores I had from time to 
time laid up in my mental armoury to moulder and to rust. 1 
sunej ed them with a feeling that they might yet be polished into 
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iisc; and, excited alike by the stimulus of affection on one side, 
and hatred on the other, my min<j worked itself from despondency 
into doubt, and from doubt into the sanguineness of hope. 1 told 
none of my design® — I exacted from my uncle a promise not to 
betray it — I shut myself in my room — 1 ga\e out that 1 was ill — 

I saw no one, not even the Abbe — I rejected his instructions, for 
I looked upon him as an enemy; iind, lor the two months, before 
my trial, I spent night and day in an^unr^axing application, of 
which , till then , I had not imagined myself capable. 

Though inattentive to the school exercises , 1 had never been 
wholly idle. 1 was a lover of abstruscr researches than the hack- 
nied subjects of the school, and we had really received such 
extensive and judicious instructions frtbn the Abb6 during our 
early years that it would have been scarcely possible for any of us 
to have fallen into a thorough distfste for intellectual pursuits. la 
tlic examination, I foresaw that much which 1 had previously 
acquired might be proiltably displayed — much secret and recon- 
dite knowledge of the customs and manners of the ancients, as 
vjell as their iilcralure, which curiosity had led mo to obtain, and 
>vbich I knew had never entered into the heads of those who, 
contented wi^i their reputation in the customary academical rou- 
tine, -had rarely drctimcd of wandering into less beaten paths of 
learning, 'fortunately to?) for me, (Icrald was so certain of success 
that latterly he omitted all precaution to obtain it; and as none of 
our schoolfellows had the variily to think of contesting with him, 
even the Abbe seemed to imagine him justilied in iiis sunineucss. 

The day arrived. Sir William, my mother, the whole aristo- 
cracy of the neighbourhood were present a? the trial. The Abb6 
came to my room a fe^ hours before it commenced ; he found the 
door locked. 

“Ungracious boy," said he, “admit mo — I come at the 
earnest request of your brother, Abbrcy, to give you some hints 
preparatory to the examination.” • 

“He has indeed come at my wish,” said the soft and silver 
voice of Aubrey, in a supplicating tone; “do admit him, dear 
Morton*, for my sakts! ” 

“Go,” said I, bitterly, from within, “go — ye arc both my 
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foes and slanderers — you come to insult my disgrace beforehand ; 
but perhaps you will yet be disappointed.” 

“You will not open the door?” said the priest. 

“1 will not — begone.” ‘ 

“ He will indeed disgrace his family,” said Montreuil, moving 
away. 

“Ho will disgrace himself,” said Aubrey, dejectedly. 

I laughed scornfufij. If ever the consciousness of strength is 
pleasant, it is when we are thought most weak. 

The greater part of our eiamination consisted in the answering 
of certain questions in writing, given to us in the thiee days im- 
mediately previous to the grand and linal one ; for this last day was 
reserved the paper of confposition (as it was termed j in \ersoand 
prose, and the personal examination in a few showy, hut generally 
understood, subjects. When (/crald gave in ^l^is paper, and an- 
swered the verbal questions, a buzz of admiration and anxiety 
went round the room. His person was so handsome , his address 
so graceful, his >oicc so assured and clear, that a strong and uni- 
versal sympathy w'as excited in his favour. The head master 
publicly complinicnted him. He regretted only the deUcicncy of hiv 
pupil in certain minor but important matters. 

I came next, for I stood next to Gerald in our class. As J 
walked up the hall, I raised my eyes to the gallery in which my 
uncle and his party sat. I saw that my mother was listening to the 
Abb^, whose eye, severve, cold, and contemptuous, was bent 
upon me. llui iny uncle leant over the railing of the gallery , with 
his plumfd hat in his hand, which, when he caught iiij look, he 
waved gently — asifitf token of encouragement, and with an air 
so kind and cheeriu^g that I felt my step grftw' prouder as I ap- 
proached the conclaVe of the masters. 

“Morion Devereux,” said the. president of the st^hool in a calm, 
loud, austere voice , that tilled the whole hail, “we have looked 
over your papers on the three previous days, and they }i;#e ghen 
us no less surprise than pleasure. Take heed and lime how you 
answer us now.” 

At this speech a loud murmur was heard in my uncle s party, 
which gradually spread rouud the hall. 1 again looked up — my 
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jiioHior’s face was ortcd : that of the Al)l)d was imponolrable, but 
1 saw niY uncle \\i|)ing his eyes, and felt a slrange eiiioliou creep- 
ing into iny own. 1 turned liasldy away, and presented iny pa{)cr 
— - the head mailer received it, and, putting it aside, proceeded 
to the verbal examination. 

Conscious of I lie parts in which Gerald W’as likely to fail , 1 had 
paid especial allenliou to the niinutue of scholarship , and ni\ forc‘d 
thought stood me in good stead at tl^p pi^^sent nioinent. JVly trial 
ceased — my last paper was read. 1 bowed, and retired to the 
other end of Ihe hall. I was not so pojuilar as Gerald — a crowd 
was assembled round him, but 1 stood alone. As I leant against 
a column, with folded arms, and acounteuanee which 1 felt ho- 
irayed little of my interiml emotions , my eye caught Gerald’s. He ' 
was xory pale, and I couhl sec that his hand trembled. Despite of 
our enmity, I felt for him. Xiic worst passions arc softened hy 
Iriumpli , and I loresaw that mine was at hand. 

J’lie, whole ex.iniRiation waso\cr. E> cry hoy had passed 
I'he masters retired tor a moment — ihev re-appeared and re-seated 
thernsehes. I'hc first sound I heard was that of my own name. 

I was the >iotoi’ of liie day — 1 was more — 1 was one hundred 
marks lH‘fo|e my brother. ]\Iy head swam round — my breath 
forsook me. Sme^ then J have been jdaced in many Inals of life, 
•and had iiiaiiy triumph' ; lut nc>er was 1 so ov(‘rcome as at tliat 
moment. 1 left the hall — T scarcely listened to the applauses with 
which it rang. 1 hurried to my own chamber, and thrcNf myself 
on (lie bed m a delirium of intoxicated feeling, whicli, had in it 
more of rapture than any thing hut the gralilicatiou of lirstio\e, or 
lirstxanity, can bestow. 

• Ah ! it would be worth stimulating our passions if it were only 
for the ])leasure of remembering their eflecl; and all xiolent ex- 
citement sliou^jJ he indulged less for present joy than for future re- 
trospection. 

» My uncle’s step was the first thing which intruded on my soli- 
tude. 

•‘Od’s-fisn, myho^fc,” said he, crying like a child, “this is 
line w'ork — 'Gad si^, it is. I almost w ish 1 xvere a boy myself to 
have a match with you — faith I do — see what it is to learn a little 

Deveretue. o 
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d life. If you had never read my play, do you lliink you would 
have done half so well? — no, my hoy, I sharpened your wits for 
you. Honest George Kllicrcge and I — we wx‘re the making of you ; 
and when you come to he a great man, and arc asked what made 
you so, you shall say — ‘Bly uncle’s play’ — ’Gad, you shall. 
Faith , hoy — never smile ! — Od’s lish — 1 ’ll tell you a story as 
apropos to the present occasion as if it had been made on pur- 
pose. Rochester, and i‘, an/lSedlcy, WTre walking one day, — 
and cnire nous — awaiting certain appointments — hem ! — for my 
part, I was a little melancholy or so, thinking of my catastrophe 
— that is, of my play’s catastrophe ; and so , said Sedloy, wink- 
ing at Rochester, ‘our friend is sorrowful.’ ‘Truly,’ said I, 
seeing they w ere about to banter me — for you know they were arch 
fellows — ‘truly, little Sid,’ (we called Sedlcy Sid), ‘you arc 
greatly mistaken;' — you sec, ]>lorton, I was, thus sharp upon 
him, because, when you go to Court, you will discover llial it 
does not do to take without giving. And then Rochester said, 
looking roguishly towards me, the wittiest thing against Sodley 
that ever 1 heard — it was the most celebrated bon mol at Court for 
three weeks — he said — ISo, boy, od’s iish — it was so slinging . 
I can’t tell it thee ; faith , T can’t. Poor Sid ; he was a good fellow 
tliough malicious — and he ’s dead now . ^ — I ’m sorry I sahl a word 
about it. ^ay, never look so disappointed, hoy. You ha>c all 
the cream of the story as it is. And now put ou your hat, and 
come w ith me. 1 ’vc got leave for you to take a w alk w iih your old 
uncle.” 

That night, as I was undressing, I heard a gentle rap at the 
door, and Aubrey entered. He approached me timidly, and then, 
throw iiJg his arms roimd my neck , kissed nfC in silence. I had 
not for years experienced such tenderness from him ; and I sat now 
mule and surprised. At last 1 said , with the sneer which I must 
confess I usually assumed towards those persons w bora I imagined 
Ihadarighttotliinkill of: » 

^‘Pardon me, my gentle brother, there is something portentous 
iu this sudden change. Look well round the room , and tell rnc at 
your earliest leisure what treasure it is that jomare desirous khould 
pass from my possession into your own,” 
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“Yoiirlovn, ^[orton,’* said Aubrey, drawing barb, but ap- 
parenlly in pride, not anger; “your love — I ask nothing more.” 

“ Of a suretvf kind Aubrey,” said F, “the favour seems some- 
what slight to have caused your modesty sfich delay in requesting 
it. I think you have been uow sonic years neriing your mind to 
ihe exertion.” 

“Listen to me, Morion,” said Anbi^\ suppressing his emo- 
tion ; “you have always been my favourite brother. L'roin our first 
childhood my heart yearned to you. Do you remember the time 
when an enraged bull pursued me, and you, then only ten years 
old , placed yourself before it and defended me at the risk of your 
own fife ? Do jou think 1^ could ever fofgct that — child as 1 was ? - 

— never , Morton , never ! ” 

Before I eoubj answer, tin* door was thrown open, and the 
Abbf* entered. “Children,” said he, and the single light of the 
room shone full iiptfii his unmoved, rigid, commanding features 

— “children, he as Heaven intended you - friends and brolhersv 
Uforlon, I have wronged jou, 1 own it — hen^ is my hand ; Auhroy> 

^le,t all hut early love, and Ihe present promise of excellence which 
your hrothe^ displays , be forgotten.” 

AVilh these words, ^ lb|* priest joined our bands. I looked on 
my brother, and my heart melted. I filing myself into his arms 
and wept. 

“This is well,” said Monlreuil, surveying u,s with c/kirid of 
grim complaceney, and, taking my brother’s arm , he blest us 
both, and led Aubrey away. 

That (lay was a new ora in my boyish lilp. I grew henceforth 
both better and worse. Application and I„ having once shaken 
hands, became very good acquaintance. I had hitherto valued 
myself upon supplying the frailtiesjof a delicate frame , by an un- 
common agility in all bodily exercises. I now strove rather to im- 
prove (he d(!licienrieNof my mind,an*d became orderly, industrious, 
and devoted <o study. So far so well — but as I grew vviv('r, J 
grew also more wary. Tkandour no longer seemed to me (lie linest 
of virtues. 1 Ihouglit before I spake; and second thought some- 
times quite changed the nature of the intended speetdi ; in short, 

•) * 
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gentlemen of the next century , to tell you the exact truth , the little 
Count Devereux became somewhat of a hypocrite ! 

' CHAPTER IV. 

A Contest of Art, ond a Leaf^ne of Friendship Two Characters in mu- 
tual I^»norjncc of each other, and the Reader no wiser than either 

of them. 

XiiK Ablj(5 was now particularly courteous to me. He made 
Gerald and myself breakfast with him , and told us nothing was so 
amiable as friendship among brothers. >N'e agreed to the senti- 
ment, and, like all philos^ophers, did not agree a bit the better 
for acknowledging the same first principles. i*erhaps , notwith- 
standing his fine speeches, flic Abbd was flic real cause of our con- 
tinued ^Yant of cordiality. How'oA'r, we did noivlighl any mure — 
wc avoided each other, and at last became as cin il and as distant as 
those mathematical lines, which appear to lie taking all possible 
paius to approach one another, and never gel a jot the nearer for 
it. Oh! your civility is the jn-elliest invention possible for dis- 
like! Aubrey and I were inseparable, and we hctli gained by the, 
Intercourse. 1 grew more gentle , and he more iiias((.'iline; and, 
for niy part, tlu! kindness ol his temper so soVlened llie^salire of 
mine that 1 learned at lust to smile full as oflen as to sneer. 

The Abbe had obtained a wonderful hold o\er Aubri y ; be had 
made the poor jioy think so much of the next world, that he had 
lost all relish for Ibis, lie lived in a perpetual lyar of olfence — 
he was like a cliymist of conscience, and weighed minulia! by scru- 
ples. To play, to ride, to run, to laugh at a jest, or to banquet 
QU a melon, were all, sins to be aljmed for ; artd I liave found (as a 
penance for eating twenty-three ehciTies instead of eighteen) the 
penitent of fourteen standing, barefooted , in the coldest nights of 
winter, upon the hearth-stones^, almost utterly naked, and shher- 
Ing like a leaf, benentli the mingled elTcel of frost and devotion. 
At first I alleniplf'd to wrestle willi this exceeding holiness, but 
finding niy admonitions receiied with great'tlislaste and some hor- 
ror, I suffered niy brother to be happy in hiii own way. T only 
looked with a>cry eiil and jealous eye upon the good Abbe, and 
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examined, wliilc I encouraged them, the motives of his advances 
lo niys(df. 'Wha! doubled rny suspicions of (he purity of (be priest 
was my percehin^ (hat he appeared to hold out ditfereut induce- 
incuts for trusting him, to each of us, according to his notions of 
our ^espccti^e characters. My brother Gerald he alternately awed 
and persuaded, by the sole effect of superior intellect. Milh 
Anhrej he used the mechanism of sujie^tion. Tome, he, on 
the one hand, never spoke of religion, nor, on the other, ever 
used threats or persuasion, to induce me to follow any jdau sug- 
gested to my adoption ; every thing seemed to be left to my reason 
and iny ambition, lie would converse with me for hours upon the 
XYorld and its affairs , spyak of Courts %ud Kings, in an easy and 
unpedantic strain ; point out the advantage of intellect in acquiring 
power and controlling one’s ^e^ies; and, whenever I was dis- 
posed to he sarcasfic upon the human nature I had read of, he sup- 
ported my sarcasm Ivy illustrations of the human nature he had 
seen. Me wore both, I think Cfor myself I can answer), endea- 
vouring t(i pierce the. real nature of the other; and perhaps the 
talent of diploma(‘y tor wliicb , years afterwards, I obtained some 
lipplause, w^s first learnt in my skirmishing warfare with the Abbe 
Montreiiil. 

* At last , the evening' betore we quitted school for good arrived* 
Aubrey bad just left me for solitary pra\ers, and I was sitting 
alone bv my tire, when Monlreuil entered gently. He saljiimself 
down by me, and, after giving me the saluta(ion*of the evening, 
sunk into a sibuice which I was the lirst to break. 

“Pray, Abbe,” said I, “have one’s years any thing to do 
witli one’s age?” 

Tlie priest was accustomed td the pcculiaPtono of my sagacious 
remarks, and.answered drily — 

“Mankind in general imagine that they have.” 

“Faith then,” said I, “mankind know very little about the 
matter. To-day I am at school, and a boy, lo-morrow' I leave 
school — if 1 hasten U\ town I am presented at (^ourt — and lo ! 
I am a man; and Vns change within half a dozen changes of the 
sun ! — therefore , most reverend father, 1 humbly opiuc that age 
is- measured l>y events — not vears.” 
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‘ ‘ And are you not happ; at the idea of passing the age of ihral- 
dom, and seeing arrayed before you the numberless and dazzling 
pomps and pleasures of the great world?” sail Montreuil, ab- 
ruptly, filing bis darl^ and keen eye upon me. 

“I have not yet fully made up my mind , whether to be happy 
or not,” said I, carelessly. 

“It is a strange at^^wer,” said the priest; “but,” (after a 
pause) “you arc a strange^youth — a character that resembles a 
riddle, is at your age uncommon, and, pardon me, unamiable. 
Age, naturally repulsive , requires a mask ; and in every wrinkle 
you may behold the ambush of a scheme; but the heart of youth 
should be open as its couateiiancc! IJoweNcr, I will not weary 
you with homilies — let us change the topic. Tell me , Morlom 
do you repent having turned you/;j^ention of late to those graver 
and more systematic studies whic|^eaQ alone hereafter obtain you 
distinction?” 

“No, father,” said I, with a courtly bow, “for the change 
has gained me your good opinion.” 

A. smile, of peculiar and undelinabic expression, crossed the 
thin lips of the priest; he rose, walked to the door, ^pnd saw’ that 
it was carefully closed. I expected some, inq orlant communica- 
tion, but in vain; pacing the small room to and fro, as if in a 
musing mood, the Abb^ remained silent, till, pausing opposite 
to some fencing foils, which, among various matters, (books, 
papers, quoits, Ac.) were thrown idly in one corner of the room, 
he said — 

“They tell me that you arc the best fencer in the school — is 
it so?” 

“I hope not, for fencing is an'-acconiplishment in w'hich Gerald 
is >ery nearly my equal 1 replied. 

“ You run , ride , leap, too, belter than any one else , according 
to the voles of your comrades?” 

“It is a noble ropulalion,” said I, “in which I believe I am 
only excelled by our huntsman’s eldest son,” 

“You are a strange youth ,” repeated the ’>riest ; “no pursuit 
seems to give you pleasure, and no success to gratify your vanity 
Can you not think of any triumph which would elate you?” 
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1 wTis silent, 

*‘Ycs/’ cried Monlreuil, approaching mo — “yes,” cried ho, 

' ‘ I read y)ur he»frt, and I respect it ; — ihci^ arc petty competitions 
and worthless honours. You require a nobler goal, and a more 
glorious reward. He who feels in his soul that Fate has rcser\ed 
for him a great and exalted part in this world’s drama may reason- 
ably look with indifference on these- »jdtTy rehearsals of common 
characters.” 

1 raised my eye, and as it met that of the priest, I was irro- 
sislihly struck with the proud and lighted expression which Mon- 
treuil’s look had assumed. Perhaps something kindred to its na-^ 
turewas perceptible in hiy own, for, after surveying me with an 
air of more approbation than he had ever honoured me with before, 
he grasped my aitn lirmly, aiid*said , “Morton , you know me noX 
— for many years IJiave not known you — that lime is past. No 
sooner did your talents doclop themselves than 1 was the lirslto 
do homage to their power — let us lieneeforlh be more to each 
other than we haxc been — let us not be pupil and teacher — let 
ns be friends. Do not think that 1 invite you to an unequal cx- 
'changc of good ofllices — you may be the heir to w ealth , and a 
distinguished name — %I may seem to you but an unknown and un- 
dignilied priest — but the authority of the Almighty can raise up, 
from the sheep-fold and the cotter’s shed , a power, which, as Ihc 
organ of His own, can trample upon sceptres, and dictlSlc to the 
supremacy of Kings. And / — /, — ” the priest abruptly paused, 
checked the warmth of his manner, as if he thought it about to en- 
croach on indiscretion , and , sinking into, a calmer lone , con- 
tinued, “Ves, I, Morton, inBignilicant as I appear to you , can, 
iu every path through this intricate labyrinth of life , he more use- 
ful to your dc*sircs than you can e\cr be to mine, I offer to y ou , in 
my friendship, a fervour of zeal and energy of power, which in 
none of your equals, in age and station , you can hope to hud. Do 
you accept my offer?” 

“•Can you doubt,” said I, with eagerness , “that I would avail 
myself of the services of any man , however displeasing to me , and 
worthless in himself? How, then, can I avoid embracing the 
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triciidship of one so cilraordinary in knowledge and intellect as 
yourself? I do embrace i( , and with rapture.’' 

The priest pr(‘ssed iny hand. “ Jiul," conlinurd he, fixing his 
eyes upon mine, “all alliances haxe their conditions - ^ 1 rc(|uire 
implicit confidence; and, for some years, till time giws you ex- 
perience, regard for your interests induces me also to require 
obedience, ^amc any vdsh you may form for worldly advance- 
ment, opulence, honour, lae smile of Kings, the gifts of States, 
and — I — I will pledge myself to carry that wish into elVecl. Never 
had eastern prince so faithful a servant among llie Dives and rKuiii 
as Morton Devereux shall find in me; hut question me not of the 
sources of iny pow'cr -- behsatistied when their channel wafts you 
the success you covet. And, ntore, when I in my turn (and this 
shall be but rarely) request a favour of you, ask me not for what 
end, nor hesitate to adopt the means I shall jiropose. You seem 
startled; — are you content at this understanding between ns, or 
will you retract the bond?” 

“My father,” said I, “there is enough to startle me in your 
proposal; it greatly reseinhles that made hy the Old Man of the 
Mountains to his vassals , and it would not exactly suit iny iiiclina- ‘ 
lions to be called upon some morning to act the part of a private 
executioner,” 

The priest smiled. “My young friend said he, “those days 
have passed; neither religion nor friendship requires of her 
votaries sacriUcei. of blood. Ihit make yourself easy; wlienover 
1 ask of you what olTends your conscience, e\en in a punctilio, 
refuse my request. With this exception , what say you ? ” 

“That I thitiklwi!! agree to the bond; bi/t, father, I am an 
irresolute person — 1 must iiave tiiKC to consider.” 

“ Be it so. To-morruw’, having surrendered my charge to your 
uncle, I depart for France.” , 

“For France!” said I; “and how? — surely the war will 
prevent your passage.” 

The priest smiled. Nothing over displeased me more than that 
priest’s smile. “The ecclesiastics said he , ;; are the ambassa- 
dors of Heaven, and have nothing to do with the wars of earth. 

I shall find no dilhcull} in crossing the Channel. 1 shall not return 
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for sovonil months, perhaps not till the expiration of a year; 

1 lea\c yon , till then , to decide upon the terms 1 have proposed to 
you. ]\J eauwhjie, gratify my Aaiiity, employing my po>ver; 
name some commission in Trance wliicJi you wisli me to evecute.’' 

‘‘ I can tliiiiL of none — yet, stay — ’* and 1 felt some curiosity 
to try the po^^or of which he boasted — “1 ha\e read that kings are 
blest with a most accommodating meimgig'^, and perfectly forget their, 
favourites, when they can he no longer useful. You will sec, per- 
haps, if my father’s name has become a gothic and unknow n sound 
at tile court of the Great King. I confess myself curious to learn 
this, though I eaii hau; no personal interest ju tt.” 

“Kmnigh, the commission shaA he done. And now% my 
child, IJcaven bless jou! and send j on many such friends as the 
hutiihle priest , who, whatevv he his failings , has, at least, the 
merit of wishing to serve those whom he loves.” 

So saving, the finest closed the door. Sinking into a reverie, 
as his footsteps died upon my ear, J mullercd to mjsclf: — “ Well, 
well, my sage ecclesiastic, the game is not over yet; let us 
see if, at sixli'cn, we cannot shullle cards, and play tricks with 
the game^cr of thirty. Yet, he may be in earnest, and faith 1 
believe lie is; bift 1 must look well before 1 leap, or consign my 
actions into such spiritual keeping. Jlowever, if the worst come 
lo the worst, if J d(» make this compact, and am deceived — if, 
above all, 1 am ever seduced, or led blindfold into one of those 
snaies wliieh priestcraft sometimes lays to the cost of honour — 
wiiy 1 shall have a sword, which 1 shall never be at a loss to use, 
and it can liud its way llirough a priest’s Jown as well as a soldier’s 
corslet,” 

Confess, tliat a yonlli, w^io could think so promptly of his 
sword, was^vell lilted lo wear one I 

ClIAPl'ER V. 

Kural ItoamylKy — an exrr;o>r«Ijnar> Guest. A tiiK* Genllcmaii is not 

a Tool. 

Wk were all three (my Inotliers and inysclQ procoeious geni- 
uses. Our eariv instructions^ under a man, like the Abbe, at onc(' 
learned and worldly, and the coFistant conijianv into ^^!licil wc had 
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bcfii adniitlcd from our childhood, made us premature ad(*])ls m 
iJjc mauners of the world ; and 1, in especial, llattcrcd myself tlial 
n (piick habit of observation rendered me no despicable protiter by 
my experience. Our achdemy, too, had been more like a college 
Ulan a school; and wc had enjoyed a license that seemed, to the 
superlicial, more likely to bcnclit our manners than to strengthen 
our morals. 1 do not thk<k, however, that the latter sutfered by 
otir freedom from restraint. *On the contrary, wc the earlier learnt 
that vice, but for the piquancy of its imlawfulncss, would never 
be so captivating a goddess; and our errors and crimes, in after 
life, had certainly not their origin in our wanderings out of acadc- 
mical bounds. ® 

It is right that I should mention our prematurity of intelfcet, 
because, otherwise, much of iny language and relleclion , as dtv- 
lailcd in the first hook of this history, might seem ill suited to the 
tcuder age at which they occurred, llow^cvcr;* they approach, as 
nearly as possible, to my state of mind at that period ; and I ha>e, 
indeed, ofleii morlilied my vanily, in later life, by Ihinking how 
little the march of time has ripened my abilities, and how petty 
would have been the intellectual acquisitions of mauhoo‘1 — if they 
bad not brought me something like conlenl ! 

My uncle had always, during his retirement, seen as many 
people as he could assemble out of the “mob of Gentlemen who 
Uoc al case.” But, on our quitting school, and becoming men, 
he resohed to set no bounds to his hospitality. His doors were 
literally thrown ojien; and as he was by far the greatest person in 
tlic district — to say nothing of his wines , and his French cook — 
many of the good pcofile of London did not think it loo great an 
honour to confer upon^he wealthy representative of the Devereuxs 
the distinction of their company and complinicnlL. Heavens 1 
what iiolahlc samples of court breeding and furbelows, did the 
crane-neck coaches, which made our own family vehicle look like 
a gilt tortoise, pour forth by couples and leashes into the great hall 
— while ray gallant uncle, in a new perriwig, and a pair of siUer- 
clockcd stockings (a present from a ci-dvmnl line ladyj stood at 
the far end of the picture gallery , to receive his visitors , with all 
the graces of the last age. 
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Bly mother, who had preserved her beauty wonderfully , sat in 
a chair of green velvet , and astonished the courtiers by the fashion 
of a dress only just imported. The worthy Countess (she had 
dropped in England the loftier distinction of MntUime laMarrchala) 
was however quite inuocent of any intentional aflectation ot the 
mode; for the new stomacher, so admired in London, had been 
Uie last alteration in female garniture at,P:^is, a month before my 
father died. Is not this “Fashion” a noble divinity to possess such 
zealous adherents? — a pitiful, lackey-like creature, which struts 
through one country w ith the cast-off linery of another I 

As for Aubrey and Gerald, they produced quite an effect — 
and 1 shouyj||aost certainly have bcci^thrown irrevocably into the 
back grounaJRad 1 not teen born to the good fortune of an eldest 
sou. This was far more than gufiicient to atone lor the plainness 
qf my person ; anf! when it was discovered that I w as also Sir Wi- 
liam's favourite, it i# quite astonishing what a beauty 1 became! 
Aubrey was declared too effeminate; Gerald too tall. And the 
Duchess ot Lackland one day, when she had i)laced a lean, sallow, 
laid-b> , ghost of a daughter on cither side of me, whispered my 
»tinclcin a voice, like the asida of a player, intended for none hut 
The whole audicnct^, that the young Gount had the most imposinfi 
liiir and the linest eyes had c\er seen. All this ins])ired me 
with courage, as well as contempt; and not liking to be beholden 
solely to my priority of birth for my priority of distinction , I re- 
solved to become as agreeable as possible. Ifl had not in tin 
vanity of my heart resolved also to be “ myself alone,” Fate woulc 
have furnished me at the happiest age fur successful imitation witl 
an admirable model., * 

Time rolled on — two yearsVere flow^ii since I had left school 
and IMontreuil was not yet returned. 1 had passed the age o 
eighteen, when the whole house, which, as it was summer, wber 
none hut cals and physicians were sujjposed gifted by rro>idciJC< 
with the power to exist in tow'ii, was uncommonly full -- the wbob 
house 1 say , w as thrown into a posili>c fever of cxpeclaliou. Tin 
visit of a guest, if/iol of greater consequence , at least of greatei 
^merest, than any who had hitherto honoured my uncle, was an- 
nounced. Even the young Count, with the most irnj>osing air ii 
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tltc world, and the finest eyes, was forgotten by c\ery body but 
the Duehess of Lackland and her daughters, who had just returned 
to l>e>ercux Court, to admire how amazingly thc»fJoiint liad grown I 
Oh ! what a i)rodigy wisdom would be, if it were but blest with a 
lueinory as keen and constant as that of interest ! 

Struck with the universal excitement, 1 went to my nnclc to 
inquire the name ot tli^. expected guest. My uncle was oceu}»i(*d 
in fanning the Lady llass’pii^ii, a daughter of one of King Charles’s 
Beauties. I£o hud only time to answer me literally, and without 
comment ; the guest’s name was Mr. St. John. 

1 had never conned the “Flying Post,” and I knew nothing 
about politics. “Who i»Mr. St. Johu?” said uncle haa 

renewed the olUce of a zephyr. The daughter of tBpieauly beard 
and answered, “The most charming person in England.” I 
bowed and turned away. “IIow vastly explanatory!” said I. 1 
met a furious politician. “Who is Mr. St. Johu ?” I asked. 

“The cleverest man in England,” answered the politician, 
hurrying olf with a |)amphlel in his hand. 

“Nothing can be more satisfactory,” thought 1. Slopping a 
coxcomb of the first water, “Who is xMr. St. John? ” 4 asked. 

“The finest gentleman in England,” answered tlie coxcomh, 
settling his cravat. ’ ’ 

“ Perfectly intelligible ! ” was my reflection on this reply; and 
1 forthwith arrested a Whig parson — “ Who is Mr. St. John?” 
said 1. 

“The greatest reprobate in England!” answered the Whig 
parson, and I w^as too stunned to inquire more. 

Five minutes afttvwards the sound of carriage wiiecls was heard 
in the court-yard, then a slight btistlc in the ball , and the door of 
the anti-room being llirowm open, Mr. St. John entered. 

Be was in the very prime ufJifc, about the middle height, and 
of a mien and air so strikingly noble that it was some time befor * 
you recovered the general elfecl of bis person sulliciently to examine 
its peculiar claims to admiration. He los,l, however, nothing by 
a farther survey: he possessed not only an etniuenlly handsome, 
but a very extraordinary countenance. Through an air of noncha- 
lance, and even something of lassitude, through an ease of man- 
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nors somclinies sinking into efT<*minate softness, somotimos bor- 
dering upon licentious effrontery, his eye thoughtful , yet wander- 
ing, seemed to announce that the mind partook but little of the 
whim of the moment, or of those levities of ofdinary life over which 
the grace of his manner threw so peculiar a charm. II is hrow^ was, 
perhaps, rather too large and thick, for the exactness of perfect 
symmetry; but it had an expression of e^»cat mental power and 
determination. His features were yet delicate, and his 

mouth, which, when closed, assumed a lirrn and rather se\erc 
ex[)r(‘ssiou, softened, when speaking, into a smile of almost ma- 
gical enchanlnicnt. Richly, but not extravagantly dressed, he 
appeared to cultivate, rather than disda'ii, the ornaments of out- 
ward appearance; and wfiatever can fascinate or attract was so 
inherent in this singular man lliat all which in others would have 
been most arliticial^vvas in him most natural • so that it is no exag- 
giTalion to add that he well dressed seemed to the elegance of 
Ins person not so much the result of art as of a property innate and 
peculiar to himself. 

Such was lh(‘ outw’ard appearance of Henry St. John; one well 
-tilted to thc^qualities of a mind at once more vigorous and more 
ilTcomplisluHi than iWit of any other person w ith whom the \icissi- 
i^ides of my life have evepbituiglit me into contact. 

1 kept my eye on the new guest throughout the whole day; f 
observed the mingled iiveliness and softness which pervaded his 
attentions to w omen , the intellectual , yet unpedah-tic superiority 
he- possessed in his conversations with men ; his respectful demea- 
nour to age; his careless, yet not over familiar, case with the 
young ; and , what interested me more lhair all , the occasional 
cloud which passed over his co*anlcnanrc at* moments when he 
seemed sunk into a reverie that had for its objects nothing in com- 
***uu with those around him. . » 

Just before dinner, St. John W'as talking to a little group, 
yfmong whom curiosity seemed to have entrained the Whig parson 
♦..whom 1 have before mentioned. He stood at a little distance, shy 
and uneasy; one of the company took advantage of sb favourable 
_aj)utt for jests, and alluded to the by-slander in a witticism which 
drew laughter from all but bt. John, who, turning suddenly towards 
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t)ic parson , addressed an observation to him fn the most respectful 
lone. Nor did he cease talkinfif with hini(fatij;uing as the conference 
must ha>e been , for never was there a duller ei'.clesiaslic than the 
gentleman conversed 'tvilh) until we descended to dinner. Then, 
for the first time, 1 learnt that nothing can constitute good breed- 
ing that has not good nature for its foundation ; — and then, loo, 
as I was leading Lady.Oarbara Lackland to the great hall , by the 
tip of her forc-linger, 1 liiade another observation. Lassing tlie 
priest , I heard him say to a fellow-clerk , 

“Certainly, ho is the greatest man in Kngland ; “ and I men- 
tally remarked, “there is no policy like politeness; and a good 
manner is the bcstlhingrin the w^orld, cither to get one a good 
name or to supply the w ant of it." 

$ 

CHAPTER VI. 

A Dialogue, ^hlch might he dull tl it were longer 

TiniKK days after the arrival of St. .John, I escaped from the 
crow'd of irapcrtineuls, seized a volume of Cowley , ajid, in a lil.i 
mingled poetry and iiKdaiicholy, slrollj idly iiMo the park. 1 came 
to the margin of the stream, and to die ^ery spot on which I had 
stood with my uncle on the evening when be had first excited my 
einulatiou to scholastic rather than manual contention with my 
brother. — I seated myself by the water-side, and, feeling indis- 
posed to read, leant my cheek upon my hand, and surrendered 
my thoughts ns prisoners to the reflections which 1 could not resist. 

I continued, 1 know not how long, in my meditation, till 1 was 
mused by a gentle touch upon niJ‘shoulder; I looked up , and saw 
Si. John, 

“Dardonnio, Count," sa/flhe, smiling, “I should not have 
disturbed your reflections had not your neglect of an old friend em- 
boldened me to address you upon his behalf." — And St. John 
pointed to the volume of Cowley which he had taken up without my 
perceiving it. 

“Well," added he, seating himself on the turf beside me, “ in 
my younger days, poetry and I were better friends than wc are 
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now. And if 1 had had Cowley as a companion, I should not have 
parted with him as you have done, even lor my own reflections.’* 
“You admire fciin, then?” said!. 

“Why, that is loo general a <piOslion. I admire what is line 
in him , as in every one else, but I do not love him the better for 
his points and his conceits, lie reminds me of w hat Cardinal Pal- 
la\ieino said of Seneca, ^iz. that he ‘j^e^^rnes his conceits with 
i‘i>c( and ambergris.’ However, Count, I have opened upon a 
beautiful motto for you : 

Here let me, careless and iinlhoughlful lying, 

Hear the soft Witids abo\e me flsing, 

>Villi ail their wanton boughs dj^puie. 

And th(‘ more lunefui birds to both replying; 
iSor !k‘ m>,self loo mute.’ 

SVhat say jou to that wish? If^ou have a grain of poetry in you, 
Mtch >erse ought to^hriug it into llower.” 

answered^ , though not exactly in accordance with the 
tiuth; “j)Ul 1 ha>e not (he germ. I destroyed it four years ago. 
Heading (be dedications of poets cured me of the love for poetry. 
What a pity lliat ilm Divine Inspiration should ha^e for its oracles 
such mean s%uls I ” 

“Yes, and how iadustrious ihc good gentlemen arc in debasing 
themselves. Their ingt^niiriy is never half so much shown in a 
siriiib’ as in a compliment ; 1 know nothing in nature more inolan- 
< holy than the discovery of any meanness in a great man, •There 
IS ^o little to redeem the dry mass of follies and errors from which 
the materials of this life are composed that any thing to love or to 
reverence becomes, as if were, the sabbath for the mind. It is 
bitter to feel , as we grow older, how the resi^ite is abridged , and 
how the few objects left to our adfhiration are ^)ased. AVhat a foe 
not only to life,, but to all that dignities and ennobles it, is Time ! 
Our alTections and our pleasures Resemble those fabulous trees 
^escribed by St. Oderic — the fruits which they bring forth are no 
^sooner ripened into maturity than they are transformed into birds, 
‘and lly away. Put these reflections cannot yet he familiar to vou. 
Let us return to Cowley. Do you feel any sympathy with his prose 
writings? For some minds they have a great .attraction.” 

‘ ‘ Tliey have for mine answered 1 ; “but then I am naturally 
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a dreamer; and a contemplative egotist is alwas to me a mirror in 
which I behold uiybclf." 

“The world," answered St, John, with a melancholy smile, 
‘‘will soon dissolve, or lor ever conlirm your humour for dreaming ; 
in either case , Co^^ ley will not be less a favourite. But you must, 
like me , have lung toiled in the heat and travail of business , or of 
pleasure, which is moil Tiftarisome still, in order fully to sympa- 
thize with those beautiful panegyrics upon solitude which make, 
perhaps , the linest passages iu Cowley. J lia>e olten thought that 
.he whom God hath gifted with a love of retirement possesses as it 
^ere an cxira sense. And among what our poet so eloquently culi^ 
‘ihe vast and noble scenes of nature,’ wc find the balm h^r tlie 
wounds we have sustained among the ‘pitiful shifts of policy 
for the attachment to solitude is the surest pri‘scr>athe from the 
ills life; and I know not if the Romans c\er instilled, iiiidet 
allegory, a sublinier truth than when they inculeated the lielief that 
those inspired by Ceronia, the goddess of woods aud forests, eonld 
w'alk barefoot and uninjured over burning coals." 

At this part of our couforcnce, the hell swinging huarsef;, 
through the long avenues, aud over the silent water, suininoiu'tl 
us to the grand occupatiou of civilized life; we ruse and walked 
slowly towards the house. 

“Bo not," said I, “these regular routines of petty oeeur- 
renccs — lhis pi'riodical solemnity of trifles, w eary and disgust >00 / 
For my part, 1 almost long for the old days of knight errantry, and 
would rather be knocked on the bead by a giant, or carried through 
the air by a flying gvillin, than live in this circle of dull regulari- 
ties — the brute at the mill." 

“You may live even in these days," answ'<;red St. John, 
“without too lame a regularity. Women and politics furnish 
ample food for adventure, aud you must uot judge of all life by 
country life." 

‘"Nor of all conversation," said I, with a look which implied 
a compliment, “by the insipid idlers who till our saloons. Reiiold 
them now', gathered by the oriel window, j under ; prceio.i^ 
distillers of talk — sentinels of society w ith certain set phrases as 
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watchwords , which they never exceed ; sages , who follow f ace’s 
advice to Dapper — 

ifum thrice, and buzz as ofle*. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A Change of Prospects — a new Insight into ^^WTbaracter of the Hero — 
a Conference between two Brothers. 

A- DAY or two after the conversation recorded in my last chapter, 
61. John, to my inexpressible regret, left us for London ; however, 
we had enjoyed several conferences together, during his stay, and 
when we parted , it was with a pressing invitation on his side to 
usit him in London, and a most faithful promise on mine, to avail 
niysilf of the request. 

jVo sooner was he fairly gone than I went to seek my uncle ;; 
I found him reading oiTe of Farquhar’s comedies. Despite my 
sorrow at interrupting him in so venerable a study, I was too full 
of my new plot to heed breaking off that in the comedy. I very few 
words I made the good knight understand that his descriptions 
ban' infected mi, and that I was dying to ascertain their truth; in 
a word, that his hopei\il nepl^cw was fully bent on going to town. 
IVlv uncle lirst stared, then swore, then paused, then looked at 
his leg, drew up his stocking, frowned, whistled, and told me 
at last to talk to him about it another lime. Now foi;my part, I 
think there are only two classes of people in the w’orld, authorized 
h> put one off to ‘‘another time,*' — prpnc ministers and 
debtors; — accordingly, I would not take my qoclc's dismissal. 
1 had not read plays, studied philosophy, and lajd snares for the 
Ahhe Montreuil, without deriving some little wisdom from ray 
experience; so I t«ok to teasing, and^ a notable plan it is too! 
Whoever has pursued it may guess the result ! My uncle yielded, 
and that day fortnight was fixed for my departure. 

Oh ! w ith what transport did I look forward to the completion 
oi «iy wishes, the goal of my ambition. I hastened forth — I 
.hurried into' the woods — 1 sang out in the gladness of my heart, 
like a. bird released — 1 drank in the air with a rapturous sympathy 
in it«i fre(?dora ; in\ step scarcely touched the earth , and my whole 

Uevf 7 rux 3 
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frame seemed ethereal — elated — exalted — by the vi\ifynit 
inspiration of my hopes. I paused by a little streamlet, 'which, 
brawling over stones and through unpencti*ated thicknesses ol 
wood, seemed, like confined ambition, not the less restless foi 
its obscurity. . 

“Wild brooklet,** I cried, as ray thoughts rushed into words, 
“fret on, our lot is nd iWger the same ; your wanderings and youi 
raurmurs are wasted in solitude and shade ; your voice dies and is; 
renewed, but without an echo; your waves spread around thcii 
path neither fertility nor terror; their anger is idle, and iheii 
freshness is lavished Oft a sterile soil; the sun shines in vain foi 
you, through these unvarying wastes of silence and gloom; 
Fortune freigj^ls not your channel with her hoarded stores, and 
pleasure ventures not her siUen sails upop your tide; not even 
the solitary idler roves beside you, to consecrate with human fellow- 
ship your melancholy course; no shape of beauty bends over youi 
turbid waters, or mirrors in your breast the loveliness that hallow^- 
earth. Lonely and sullen, through storm or sunshine, you repine 
along your desolate way, and only catch, through the matted 
boughs that darken over you , the beams of the wt n stars , which, 
like human hopes, tremble upon.jo\tr breast, and are broken, 
even before they fade, by the very turbulence of the surface on 
which they fall. Rove — repine — murmur on! Such was rnj 
fale\ but the resemblance is no more, I shall no longer be a 
lonely and regretful being; my affections will no longer waste 
themselves upon barrenness and. stone. I go among the living and 
warm world of mortal energies and desires; my existence shall 
glide alternately through ci^Sted cities, and bowers in which 
Poetry worships Love; and the clear depths of rny heart shall 
reflect whatever its younj^ dreams have shadowed forth — tlic 
visioned form — the gentle and fairy spirit — the Eve of my souls 
imagined and foreboded paradise.’* 

Venting, in this incoherent strain, the exultation which filled 
ray thoughts, I wandered on, throughout the whole day , lillmy 
spirits had exhausted themselves by indulgence; airti, wearied 
alike by mental excitement and bodily exertion, I turned, wiifhslow 
steps, towards the house. As I ascended the gentle acclivity 
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on which it stood, J saw a figure approaching towards me, the 
Micreasiug shades the evening did not allow me to recognise the 
shape until it was almost by my side — it waS Aubrey. 

Of late I had seen very little of him. His devotional studios 
and habits seemed to draw him from the idle pursuits of iriyself 
and my uncle’s guests; and Aubrey was oi^'» peculiarly susceptible 
nf neglect, and sore, to morbidity, at*i£ie semblance of unkind- 
ness ; so that he required to be sought, and rarely troubled others 
with advances; that night, however, his greeting was unusually 
warm. 

‘‘I was uneasy about you , Morton «:aid he , drawing my arm 
in his ; jou ha\e not beer* seen since morning; and, oh I Morton^ 
my uncle told me, with tears in his eves, that vou were cointr to 
leave u.s. Isilso?’* 

‘‘Had he tears in eyes? Kind old man ! And you , Aubrey, 
‘'hall you , too, grieve for my departure?” 

‘ ‘ Can you ask it , Morton ? Ilut w hy will you leave us ? Arc we 
not all liappj here , now? Aotv that there is no longer any barrier 
iliirereiice belween us — ?foiv that 1 may look upon you, and 
listen to you, *and Io\e you, and own that I love you? Why will 
ypu leave us now? Ani (continued Aubrey, as if fearful of 
giving me time to answer) — and every one praises you so here; 
and my undo and all of us are so proud of you. Why shoujd you 
dcacrt our affections merely because they are no? new^? Why 
plunge into that hollow and cold world which all who have tried it 
picture in such fearful hues? Can you find anything there to repay 
you for the love you leave behind?” • 

“My brother,” said I, mournftilly, and in alone which startled 
him, it was so different from that wiiich I usually assumed, — 
“my brother, liear, before you reproach me. Let us sit down 
upon this bank, and I will suffer you to see more of my relsless 
and secret heart than any hitherto have beheld.” 

We sat down upon a little mound — how well I remember 
the spotj--' I can see the tree which shadows it, from my window’^ 
at this moment. How many seasons have the sweet herb and the 
emerald grass been withered there and renewed ! Ah, what is thif* 
revival of all things fresh and youthful in external nature, but a 
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iiockery of the wintry spot ^bich lies perished and irrenctvablo 
vithin! We drew near to each other, and a,® my arm wound 
iround him, I said, Aubrey, your love has been to me a more 
)rccious gift than any who have not, like me , thirsted and longed 
iven for the love of a dog, can conceive. Never let me lose that 
iffection ! And do no> think of me hereafter as of one whose heart 
jchoed ail that his lip'ii¥l?rcd. Do not believe that irony, and 
sarcasm, and bitterness of tongue, flowed from a malignant or 
3vil source. That disposition which seems to you alternately so 
light and gloomy had, perhaps, its origin in a mind too intense in 
its affections , and loo eisr-ting in having them returned. Till you 
sought my friendship , three short years ago, none but my uncle, 
svith whom I could have nothing in common but attachment, 
seemed to care for my very existence. I blame Chem not , they were 
ieceived in my nature; but blame vie not toe severely if my temper 
suffered from their mistake. Your friendship came to me, not too 
late to save me from a premature inisauthro|)y, but too late to era- 
dicate every morbidity of mind. Something of sternness on the 
one hand , and of satire on the other, has mingled sq long with my 
better feelings that the taint and the stream hav^ become inseparable. 
Do not sigh, Aubrey. To be unamiablb ismot to be ungrateful ; and 
I shall not love you the less if 1 have but a few objects to love. You 
ask me my inducement to leave you. ‘The World’ will be suffi- 
cient answer.- I cannot share your contempt of U, nor your fear. 
I am , and have been of late , consumed with a thirst — eager, and 
burning , and uuqucKchable — it is ambition I ” 

“Oh, Morton ! said Aubrey, with a s,econd sigh , longer and 
deeper than the fimt — “ that e<pil passion ! the passion which lost 
an angel Heaven.” 

“ Let us not now dispute my brother , whether it be sinful , in 
itself, or whether, if its object be virtuous , it is not a virtue. In 
baring my soul before you , I only speak of my motives; and seek 
not to excuse them. Perhaps on this earth there is no good without 
a little evil. When my mind was once turned to the acquisition of 
mental superiority, every petty acquisition I made increased^jy 
desire to attain more, and partial emulation soon widened into 
universal ambition. We three, Gerald and ourselves, are the 
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kecpors of a treasure more invaluable than much gold — the 
treasure of a not ignoble nor sullied name. For my part, I confess 
that i am impatient to increase the store of Ifbnour which our father 
bequeathed to us. Nor is this all : despite our birth, we are poor 
in the gifts of fortune. Wc arc all dependents on my uncle’s 
favour; and, however we may deserve it^ there would be some- 
thing better in earning an indcpendeuim lor ourselves.'" 

“That,** said Airbrcy, “may be an argument for mine and 
Gerald’s exertions ; but not for yours. You are the eldest, and my 
uncle’s favourite. Nature and alfcclion both point to you as his 
heir.” 

“If so, Aubrey, may\nany years pass before that inheritance 
is mine. Why should those years, that might produce so much, 
lie. fallow? But tl^)ugh I would *uot affect an unreal delicacy, and 
disown my chance of future fortune, yet you must remember that 
it is a matter possible, not certain. J\ly birthright gives me no 
claim over ray uncle, whose estates are in his own gift; and favour, 
even in the g(» 0 (l , is a wind which varies without power on our side 
tp calculate tlie season or the cause. How^cver this be, — and I 
love the pcr&l5n on whom fortune depends so much that 1 cannot, 
without pain , speak of 4hc*mcre chance of its i)assing from his 
possession into mine , — you will own at least that 1 shall not here- 
after deserve wealth the less for the advantages of cxpericnctj.” 

“Alas!” said Aubrey, raising his eyes, “ the \vorship of our 
Father in Heaven liuds us ample cause for occupation even in 
retirement; and more we mix with his •creatures, the more, 
I fear, we may forget the Creator. But, if it must be so, IwlII 
pray for you , Morton ; and you \fill remembef that the powerless 
and poor Aubrey can still lift up his voice in your behalf.” 

As Aubrey llius spoke , I looked* with mingled envy and admi- 
ration upon the countenance beside me, which the beauty of 
spirit seemed at once to soften and to exalt. 

Since our conference had begun, the dusk of twilight had 
melted away; and the moon had called into lustre — living, in- 
deed. but unlike the common and unhallowing life of day — the 
wood and herbage, and silent variations of hill and valley, which 
slept around us: and. as the still and shadows light fell over the 
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an<i not wholly earth-born, solemnity of expression. There was 
indeed inltis face and Air that from which the painter of a seraph 
might not have disdained lo copy; something resembling (he >ision 
of an angel in the dark eyes that swam with tears, in which emotion 
had so little of mortal dross — in the youthful and soft cheeks, 
which thu earnestness ot'^dwinc thought had relined by a pale but 
transparent hue — in the high and unclouded forehead , over which 
Ihe hair, ji.irted in the centre, fell in long and wavclike curls — 
hud in the lips, silent, yet moving with internal prayer, which 
^emed the more fervent, f#ecausc liiiheard, 

f did not interrupt him in the prayer, which my soul hdt, 
though uiy car caught it not, was for me. Jlut when he had ceased, 
and turned towards me, 1 clasped nim to myl)re?,sl. ‘^JMy brother,” 
1 said , “we shall part , it is true , but not lill our hearts have an- 
nihilated the space that was between them; not till we }ia>e fell 
that the love of brotherhood can pass the love of w'ornan. Whateiei 
await you, your devoted and holj mind will lie , if not your shield, 
from allliclion , at least your balm for its w ounds. Remain liere, 
The quiet which breathes around you well becornds your tran- 
quillity within; and sometimes bless me kn your dc>otioiis. as yun 
have done now . For me, 1 shall not regret those harder and harsher 
qualilips which you blame in me; if horoafler their very sternness 
can afford me an opportunity of protecting your gentleness from 
e\il , or redressing the wrongs from which your nature may he loo 
innocent to preserve you. And now let us reljirn home, in the. 
conviction that we have in our friendship one treasure beyond the 
reach of fate.” * 

Aubrey did not answer; but he kissed my forehead , and 1 fell 
his tears upon my check. Wc rose, and with armk still embracing 
each other as we w^aiked, bent our steps to the liouse. 

Ah , earth ! wiiat hast thou more beautiful than the love ol 
those whose lies arc knit by nature, and whose union seems or- 
dained lo begin from tlie very moment of their birth? 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

FirslXove. 

Wk arc under very changeful influences in tms world! The 
night on which occurred the interview with Aubrey, that f ha^e 
just narrated, I was burning to leav^ ^vereux Court. Within 
one little week from that time my eagerness was wonderfully abated. 
The sagacious reader will readily discover the cause of this altera- 
tion. About eight miles from my4uncle*s house was a sea-port 
town; there were many and varied rides leading to it, and thd 
town was a favourite placg'of visitation with all the family. Withi® 
a few hundred yards of the town was a small cottage, prettily sm 
tuated in the midst of a garden ,»kcpt wdth singular neatness , aM 
ornamented with several rare shrubs and exotics. I had more thW 
once observed in the garden of this house a female in the very fjr$t 
blush of youth , and beautiful enough to excite within me a strong 
curiosity to learn the owner of the cottage. I inquired, and ascer- 
tained that its tenant was a Spaniard of high birth, and one who 
had acquirccha melancholy celebrity by his conduct and misfortunes 
ill the part he had taken iq a certain feeble but gallant insurrec- 
'tion in his native country. He had only escaped with life and a 
very small sum of money, and now lived in the obscure sea-port 
of — , a refugee aud a recluse. He was a widower , and bad only 
one child — a daughter; and I was therefore at no loss to discover 
who was the beautiful female I had noted and admired. 

On the day after my conversation with jtubrey , detailed in the 
last chapter, in riding past this cjUage alone 1 perceived a crowd 
assemhled round the entrance; I paused to inquire the cause. 

“Why, your honour,” quoth a senior of the village, “I be- 
lieve the tipstaves be come to take the foreigner for not paying inV 
rent; and he docs not understand our English liberty like, and has 
drawn his sword, and swears, in his outlandish lingo, he will not 
be made prisoner alive.” 

I required no farther inducement to make me enter the house. 
The crowd gave w\iy when they sa^ me dismounf, and sufl'ered me 
to penetrate iuto the lirst apartment. There I found the gallant 
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old Spaniard willi liis s-word drawn, keeping al l)a> a couple of 
sturdj looking men, who appeared to be only pre\eiiled from u.sing 
violence by n*speri for /he person, or the safety, of’a young woman, 
who clung /o Jier iaiher’s knees, and implored him not to resist, 
where resi^^iance so imavniJiog. Let me cut short this scein* 
— [ disijiissed the haililfs, and paid the debt. I then endeavoured 
,0 explain to the Spaniard, ;n French, for he scarcely understood 
lhre<‘ w ords of onr language , tlie cause of a rudeness tow'ards him 
tIV'hich he persisted in calling a great insult and iiihospilalily maud 
rested to a stranger and an exile. 1 succeeded atiengthinpaci- 
L ing him. 1 remained for more than tin hour at the cottage, and 
t left it with a heart beating at the certrin persuasion that I had 
Established therein the claim of acquaintance and \isiialion. 

'Will the reader pardon me fo'. ha\ing curlayed this scene? It 
IS connected with a subject on which 1 shall heder endure to dwell 
IS my narrative proceeds. From that lime 'i paid lVe(jnont ^isil*- 
10 the cottage ; the Spaniard soon grew' intiniafi' with me, and 1 
I bought the daughter begau to blush when I entered, and sigh 
when I departed. 

One evening I was conversing with Don Diego D’A-vnre/ ('such 
was the Spaniard's name), as he saf.witjiom Ins tlin'shoM, in- 
haling the gentle, air, that stole freshness fnun the rijipliiig s«'a that 
spread before us, and fragrance, from the earth, (oer wlneh the 
summcl' now reigned in its most mellow gh^ry. Jsora (ilic daiigh 
ter) sal a( a little distance. 

“Ilow" comes it,’' said Don Diego , “that you have neu'rmet 
our friend Seilor liar — Har — these Fnglish names arc always 
escaping my memory. IIow is he called , Isora ? 

“Mr. — Mr. Ibirnard,” said Isora (who, brought corlv to 
Fnglaud , spoke its language like a nali\e) , but with oident c(tH' 
fusion, and looking down as she spoke — “Mr. llarnard, I be- 
lieve you mean.” 

“lUglit, my love,” rejoined the Spaniard , who was smokin;.’ 
a loug pipe with grejil graNity, and did not notice his daughter's* 
embarrassment — “a line youth, but soincwhai shy and mer 
modest in manner," 

’ Yonllil" thought I. and 1 darted a piercing look lowaru; 
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!vora. “Ilow comos it, indeed,” I sniil aloud, ‘Mhal Ilia^o not 
met him? Is hc^a friend of long standing?’’ 

“JVay, not very — perhaps of some six weeks earlier <].ite than 
you, Sruor Don Dovereux. I pressed him, when In* railed tins 
morning, to tarry your coining; hut, poor youth, he is dillident, 
iiul not yet accustomed to mix freely strangers, especially 
hose of rank; our own presence alitllc overawes him” — and 
from Don Diego's grey mustachios issued a yet fuller cloud than 
was ordinarily wont to emerge thence. 

3Iy eyes were, still tixca on Isora; she looked up, met thorn, 
Pushed dec])ly, rose, t^iid disappeared within the house. 1 was 
ilready suscepiilile of jealousy. JVIy lip trembled , as I resumed : 
'‘And will Don Diego pardon me for im|niriug how commenced 
ns knowledge ol fliis ingenuous youth?” 

Tin? question w.ls a little lieyon’d the pale of good breeding; 
K'rhaps tlie Spaniard , who was (<deiahly punctilious in such mat- 
ters, Ihouglil so, for he did n<d reply. I was sensible of my error, 
md apologizing for it , insinuated, nevertheless, the (ptesliou in 
I more tcsp*e(fnl and eovcrl shape. Still Don Diego, inhaling the 
Vagrant weed with fenej\e<[ vehemence, only - like Vion’s tomb, 
ecorded l)y Paiisanias — replied to the request of his petitioner % 
unohe. (did not venture to renew my interrogatories, and there 
as a long silence. IMy eyes lixed their gaze, on lly.' door Ify which 
Isoia liad di'^appeared. In vain; she returned not — and as the 
hill of the increasing evening began now to make itself felt by the 
'iame of one aeeustoiiied to warmer skies, tli^o Spaniard soon rose 
o re-enter his house,* and I tool^my farewell |or (he night. 

There were many ways (as I hebire said) by which 1 could re - 
:urn home, alT nearly equal in picturesque beauty; for the coimiy 
n which my uncle’s estates were placed was one where slri'.im 
"o>ed and w iKwIIand nourished even to (he very strand, oreli/Tof 
die sea. The shortest though one the least frequented by 

uiy except foot-jiassengers, was along the coast, and it was by 
his p.nh that I rode slowly homeward. On winding a curve in the 
oad about one mile from Deveieux Court, tin* old building broke 
dowh. tower b^ tower, upon me. 1 have never yet described the 



house, and perhaps it will not be uninteresting lo tlic reader if I d c 
so now. 

It had ancienlly belonged to Kalph de Bigod. '“From his pos- 
session it had passed into that of the then noblest branch of (he 
stem of Devercuv, whence, without break or flaw in the direct line 
of heritage, it had ultimately descended lo the present owner. It 
was a pile of vast extent, bulk around three quadrangular courts, 
the farthest of which spread to the very verge of the grey, tall elilfs 
that overhung the sea : in this court was a rude tower, which, ac- 
liqording to tradition, had contained thaiapartmeiits ordinarily in- 
^Vbilod by our ill-fated nanusake and distant kinsman Robert I>e- 
'wouv, the favourite and the xictim of Elizabeth, whene\er he had 
honoured the mansion with a visit. There x^as nolhing, it is true, 
in the old tower calculated to flatter the tradition ,5 for it contained 
only tw^o habitable rooms, communicating with each other, and 
by no means remarkable for size or splendour; and every one ol 
our household, save myself, was wont lo discredit the idle rumovir 
which would assign to so distinguished a guest S(» unseemly a 
lodgment. But, as 1 looked from the narrow lattices of tlie cham- 
bers , over the wide expanse of ocean and of laml whieW they emn- 
manded — as 1 noted, too, that the l(twcr was iitieily separated 
from the rest of the house, and that the coinenience of its site 
enabled, one, on quitting it, to'Vscape at once, and privately <‘iflier 
to the solitary bdach, or lo the glades and groves of the wide park 
which, stretched behind — I could not help indulging the belief 
tliat the unceremonious, and not uuromantic noble, bad him- 
self selected bis place of retirement, and that, in so doing, the 
gallant of a stately court was not, perhaps, iindesirous of securing 
It well chosen moments a J>rief relaxation from the heavy honours 
[>f country homage — or that the patron and poelic^dmirer of the 
[Ireaming Spenser might have preferred , lo all more gorgeous ac- 
commodation , the quiet and unseen egress to that sea and shore, 
(V'liich, if we may believe the accomplished Roman, * arc so fer- 
ilc in the powers of inspiration. 

‘‘O ninre. 0 liliis, xonim secroiuinqiip qumu luulta 

lictatis — {piinn imilUi n)\**inlis I ’’ — Plimcs. 



Jlowrxrr tliw bf*, I had rhoat^d i))to tii<‘ bt'Urr ihai niv 

oi»j(‘clur(‘ ^v<|s true, and Iliad petilioiu^d inv unc!)’, ',\lirrK '.ui 
N(‘h(;ol a>'.ign(‘d to each of us our se\eral .qru hnritt^ 
ui gr.'UU inf‘ fh(' exclusive rij^dit to (his dilajudaled tuv' (*r. f earned 
uifleeui c.isih euoiip^h; and, — so strauirely is ()ur (,i(e 

4 ‘oiii[w)iiiided li oni past {rides , — I \(‘ril\ helH‘ve that the irreat do 
j^ire which llieruad’ortli seized me to vj-il courts, and rui\ vMfh 
stato'^meii — \vhi<di aCierwards hurried me into iiilnjjrue, war. (he 
pints ol London, tlie, dissipations (>1 rari" , the penboo -cliemos 
of i’etcrsljui , nay^ the very hardships ofatjissat'k tent ---was 
iirst Idrmed 1)\ the ifna;?inaTy honour of iiihabitii.;: the same ch.lm- 
her .IS the ylitlerme but ill-fabul conrJler ol my ow n ne.me. I 
ynitli imitates , wiiere it should avoid ; and lims (h it w fncli should 
liave beon to m'* a waiiim;: bt-c|^me an evnnph'. 

In tlif oalvci* to (he outer cliamher of this tower was 

."iluatoii a trap-doof*, the enlraiiee into a lower r<»em or rather ecll, 
listed itp as a bal'i: .md inne a wooden door opened into a 
snldej laijean jj.iss.iue that led out into a lavein b\ the sea-shore. 
'Shi^ ta'e, pailtv by n.itnre, partly hv art. was hollowed into a 
be,,intii‘ul (^oiiiii lonn. ami liert;, tin monnli^dd eveninus, wlien 
tlm sea « la j)l t^ontjy over tin* yellow and smooth sands , and tin' 
suiumei f(‘m(.eH’d ihehirTrom too keen a freshness ^ my unele lia 1 
',dten in hm j oiimrer days , ere gout and rheum dwelt so eeaseles-ty 
as at pfcsjMii nil his ima^malioii, assembli’d his guesls, ^ it was a 
pi.ici, vvim h (lie echoes p.’culiarly adapted lor mu^n*; and the scene 
was eertandy imt ealeulated to diminish the elleet nf ‘'^wci't 
sounds/' iCven now% tiiougli my uncle ifirelv joined iis, wewt-re 
often wont tn hold pur evening revels in Ihis spot; and tin* iiiirh 
clilfs ( irelniu eiilier side in lln* Joim ofa ha\, loh'rably wi'il enn 
ce.iied our meetings from the gn/e of the vuig.ir. It is tno', ' {o/ 
cjid's weae jierforated with nniuerous e\c;iva(ion‘i; , (hal si.me 
roving peiisanl mariner, oi perehaue.e sinmrgler, would now and 
then, at low water, intrude u[ion us. lUit our London ^eIelds 
iml cniirtts Iriloiis were always well pleased with the mfi'tesf n( 
wiiat they grai inusjy termeii ‘•'■an ndviuilure : ” and our assernblie-, 
w iC ton mnm'ruus tn think an unbroken seerf(‘v imbs jx-nsable. 
ilei.ee tinieboe lhe»j\eiii vv'js allUn^f enn'-idej'-'d •'> OM! t n! 



house itself; and ihoiifrh there was an iron door at the entranee 
nhich it lo the |>a^^a‘ 5 ^‘ leadinp; to iny apartmcnls, yet so jrreat 
was our eontidence in our iiei”hbour*> or oursehes S^iat it was rare- 
ly secured , sa^ o as a delencc aj^ainst the hi[;h tides ol' w inter. 

The stars were shiiiini; quietly ou'r the old f;rey castle ^I’dr 
(*aslle it really was;, as I now came within view' of it. To the left, 
and ill the rear of the house, the trees of the park, j^Touped by 
distance, setuned blent into one thick mass of wotul; tt) the rijiht, 
as I now^ f<lescemlin<j; the clilf by a gradual ])ath, ) cnleia'd oy the 
level sands, and at about the distance of a league from the main 
shore , a small islet , notorious as the resort and shelter of c(tnlra- 
band ad^enturers, scarcely reiie\ed the wide and t^lassj a/ure of 
the wa\es. 't he tide Avas out ; and passin;; llirou^b one of the 
arclu's worn in the bay , I came son>^wbat suddenly iiy the eavern. 
Seated there on a cra^' of stone I found Aubrey. 

My acquaintance with fsora and lier fatlu'r !iad so immedialeh 
succeeded the friendly mcetiii}^ with Aubrey which 1 las! r(‘Cordcd, 
and had so utterly engrossed m\ lime and thonj-dils , lliat 1 had not 
biken of that inters iew^ all the hrothorly ad\an!a|.;e which I mi^hl 
liaAC done. My heart now "mole me loi my irnolunlar\ fu ^li^zenee. 
I dismounted , and tastenin^ my horse to one of lon^ line of posts 
that ran info the sea , approached Aubnw , and .iccosh'd him. 

‘‘Alone, Aubrey? and at an hour when my uncle alwoAS 
makes the old walls rinj^ with revel’ Hark, can you not hi'ar the 
music even now? it comes from the bail-room; 1 think, does it 
not?” 

“Vos!” said Aubrej , briefly, and looking down upon a de- 
votional book, which (as was bis wontj he bad made his com- 
panion. 

“And we are the only truants! — ^^'ell, Gi'ra]}} will supply 
oiir places with a li^diler step , and , perhaps , a merrier heart.” 

Aubrey si^du'd. I bent oM’r him all'eclinnati'ly (I !ove<l that ho>, 
with somethin',^ of a father’s as well as a brother’s love), and as 1 
did bend over him , I saw that his eyelids were red with wi'epintr. 

“My brother -- my own dear brother said I, “what ^Tieve* 
Aou? — are Ave not fneiids. and moie than friends? - A\hat «.ai 
gricAc you that gncAes not me f” 



Suddenly raising his head, Aubrey gazed at me with a Jung, 
sttirchiug intentuess of eye; his iips ino>cd, J)ut he did iiol an- 
$>ver. 

‘'Speak to me, Aubrey,” said I, parsing my arm u\er his 
shoulder; any one, any thing hurt you? See, now , if I 

caiinol remedy the e\i].” 

“ iVlurton said Aubrey, speaking very sIo^\Iy , “ do jou be - 
!it‘ve that Heaven pre-orders as well a'^foresees our (lestinv ?” 

‘“^Jl is the sehuolman’s question/’ said I, smiling, “but I 
knovv how those idle subtleties vex the mind — and you, my bro- 
ther, are ever too o< eupi('d with considerations of the future. It 
Heaven dors [ue-order our tiesfinv, we^vnovv tlial Heaven is merci- 
ful , and vve sliould be fearless, as wc arm our&eh es in that know- 

Morton J)evircn\ /’ said Aubrey, again repeating my name, 
and with an ev idout^inwanl etlort that left his lip colourless , and 
yet III Ins daik diiatinu eve with a strange and unwonted lire — 
“Mort "11 Devereux, 1 leel tliat 1 am jiredestined to ihejiowtTof 
theKvd Hue:” 

I drew back, mexjiressibly shoeked. “ Good Heavens! ” I 
exelaimed , wiial (an induce you to cberisli so terrilile a plian- 
lasv ? what can induce you^lo wrong so fearfully the goodness and 
mer» y «»! our tiealor?’* 

Aubrey ''hrunk from my arm, which had still been round him, 
and eov(‘re(] Ins face witli bis hands. 1 took up <lic bool he bad 
been reading: it was al.atm treatise on predesliiialiou, and seemed 
Iraugld willi tin', must gloomy and bewikUTing subtleties. I sal 
down beside him, and pointed out the various ineoherencies and 
eoniradielions o( the work, aud»the doctrine it espoused — so lonu 
and so earnestly did 1 speak that at length Aubrey looked u]», 
seemingly ehef'red and relieved. . 

I wish,’ said he timidly, “I wish that you loved me, and 
that you h.vcd //tr onh/ : — but you love pleasun*, and [mvver, and 
bliovv , and wit, and revelry; and you know' not what it is to feel 
lor me, as I bud at times tor you -nay, perhnjis you really dis- 
like ^ 1 despise me ! ” 
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^vortls, and I was instantly imprt‘ss<‘tJ with llin itclud lliat sunn 
out’ had insi[uiat('<l distrnst.ormy allVdiuii for Iuuk 

‘‘ Why shuuld >ou think thus?” I said: “has any <‘ause oc- 
curi’fMl of lat(* to iiiak{“y<)u deem my atrcclion for \(iu weaker than 
it \\as? Has any mhc hinted a surmise that I du not lepay youi 
bndherly rej'ard?” 

Auhri'Y did nut answer. 

“ Jins tieraid,” I co'nti»'ued, “jealous of (Jiir mutual atfaeh- 
inent, nltraed au^dit lending to dimim.'ili it? Ve^, I see that iu 
ha-^ ; •’ 

Anhrcy reniaiu('d motionless, .sullenly jjra/ing down'aard, aim 
Still silent. 

‘•S|H'alv,” said I, “ in jusfjee to l)t»ih ot us - speak! Yen, 
know, Auhrey, how I hurv loved and love. \<uj' put vu“*' arm- 
round me, and say that thiug od earth whii li (»u wisli no* to du 
and it shall l»e done ! ” 

4uhrey looked up; he mel iiiv eves, and lie threw himself npoi 
rny neck, and hurst into a vndeid paiuwsm ul lears. 

1 was greatly atVeclcd. “I set' iiiy fault,” said t. sunitiuu 
him; “vuu are angry , and witli pmtne , iliat 1 have neiilctied v.m 
ollate; and, perhajis, while 1 ask \ our eoniuiem e „ tuu siKpei 
tliat there is some sulijcet on which d .should Ijave etaidtd ^o: 
mine. You are right , and, at a iitl(*r munieni . 1 will. h 

us turn homeward : our uncle is never merrv wlien we are ah-^unt 
and when my ^iiullier misses your dark huks and i ur > fieek, 
faney that she sees little beauty iu the hall .\nd vei, Aul>re\ ' 
added , as he now rose fnnii my embrace , and lined Ins tears , ' 
will own to yni that J love this scene better Ilian any, liowevt'r ua;v 
vvitiiin;" ami I lurrv *,d to the sea? starlit as it was , and iiiurmur- 
iug w ith a silver voice, and I became suddcidv silent. 

There was a lung pause. II lielieve we both 1‘ellhhe inthii’ner n 
the scene around us, softening and trampiilli/ing our In ait'' • lur 
at length, Aubrey pul his hand in mine, and said, ‘'You wer^ 
always more generous and kind than I, Morton, th()u;;h then* an 
times when you seem dilfereut from wliat you are ; and I kmuv y m 
have already forgiven me.” 

1 drew him atfei'tK'uately toward*^ me, and wu went home 
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Hul although I meant, from that uight, to devote myself more 
to Aubrey tlian I had done of late, my hourly increasing love for 
.l,sora interfered greatly with my resolution. In order, however, 
•to excuse any future neglect, I, the very no«:t morning, bestowed 
upon him my conlidence. Aubrey did not much encourage my 
I>assion : lie represented to me Isora’s situation — my omii jouih 
— my own worldly ambition — and, more than all (reminding me 
of my uncle’s aversion c>en to the mosy)r^pcrous and well-suited 
marriage), he insisted upon the certainty that Sir William would 
never yield consent to the lawful consummation of so uneipial a 
lo\c. I was not too w ell pleased with this reception of my tale, and 
I did not much trouble my adviser with jny farther communication 
and conlidence on the sul^jcct. Day after day I renewed my visits 
to the Spaniard’s cottage; and yet lime passed on, and I had noi 
told Isora a syllahj^' of my love. •! was inexpressibly jealous of this 
Itarnard, whom her father often eulogized, and w'hom I never met, 
"I'here ajipcared to be some mystery in his acquaintance with Don 
Diego , which that personage carefully concealed; and once,, when 
I was expressing my surjirise. to have so often missed seeing his 
frii’iid , the Spaniard shook his head gravely, and said that he had 
now learnt tifc real reason for it: there were circumstances of state 
which made men ft^irfq^ new acquaintances, even in their own 
country. He drew back , as if he bad said too much , and left me 
the conjecture (hat Darnard was connected with him in some in- 
liigiie more delightful in itself than agreeable to the govesnment. 
Ibis belief was strengthened by my noting that iClvarcz was fre- 
quently absent from home, and this, too, in the evening, when 
he was generally wont to shun the bleakness of the English air — 
an atmosphere, by life by, which I once heard a Frenchman wittily 
compare to Augustus placed between Horace and Yirgil ; viz . , in 
the b(m-7not of»the emperor himself — bvAwvon stilts and iours. 

Ilut Isora herself never heard flie name of this Darnard men- 
tioned without a visible confusion, which galled me to the heart; 
and at length , unable to endure any longer my suspense upon the 
subject, I resolved to seek from her own lips its termination, I 
long tarried my opportunity: It was one evening, that, coming 
rather unexpectedly to the cottage, I was informed hy (he single 
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sorvnnt that Don Diego had gone to the neighbouring town, hul 
that Jsora in (he garden. Small as it ^as, this garden had been 
cullivaled with some care, and was not devoid of variety. A high 
and very thick fence oClhing box-wood, closely interlaced with tin* 
houey-sucklc and the common rose, screened a few jdots of rarer 
llowers, a small circular fountain, and a rustic arbour, both from 
the sea breezes and the eyes of any passer by, to which (hd open 
and im&lieliered portiol^i the garden w^as exposed. AVhen I 
passed llirough the opening cut in the fence, I w^as somewhat sur- 
pris('d at not immediately seeing Isora. Perhaps she was in tlie 
arhoiir. I approached the arbour tremblingly. AVhat was my 
astonishment and my terrqrw’ben I beheld her stretched lifeless on 
itlie ground. 

^ 1 uttered a loud cry, and sprang forwards. I raised her from 

the earth, and supported her ih my arms; l,or complexion — 
through whose pure and transparent white,, the wandering blood 
was wont so gently, yet so glowingly, to blush , undulating while 
it blushed, as youngest rosc-lca\es which the air just stirs into 
trembling — was blanched into the hues of death. Aly kisses 
tinged it with a momentary colour not its owns aud yet as { 
pressed hef to my heart, inclhought hers, which 'seemed still 
before, began, as if by an involuntary siympalhy, pal[)al)ly «md 
suddenly to throb against my own. My alarm melted away as I 
held her thus — nay, I would not, if I could, have rccrdled her //c/ 
to life ; I was forgetful — I was unheeding — I was unconseious 
of all things else, — a few broken and passionate words escai»ed 
my lips, but even they ceased when I felt her breath just stirring 
iind mingling with my own. It seemed to me as if all living kitid 
i)Ul ourselves had,^V)y a spell, jlcparted frdm the earth, and we 
were left alone with the breathless and inaudible Nature from 
•which spring the love and the life of all things. 

Isora slowly recovered; her eyes, in opening, dwelt upon 
mine — her blood rushed at once to her cheek, and as suddenly 
left it huelcss as before. She rose from my embrace, hut I still 
extended my arms towards her; and words, over W'hicb I had no 
control , and of which now I have no remembrance , rushed from 
my lips. Still pale, and leaning against the side of the arbour. 
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Isora heard ni(‘, as — coufused, incoherent, impotnous, l)ui>[ill 
intelligible to her— -iny released heart poured itself forth. And 
ylien J had ceased, she turned her face towards me, and mj 
blood seemed at once frozen in its chanliel. Anguish, deep, 
inclfable anguish, was depicted upon every feature; and when 
slu' str<»\e at last to speak, her lips quivered so violently that, 
after a vain effort , she ceased abruptly. I again approaciied — 
I seized her hand , which I covered w’illi ray kisses. 

you not answer me, Isora?” said I, tremblingly, 
“/bf silent then; but give me oraj look, one gdance of hope, of 
pardon, from those dear eyes, and I ask no more.’' 

Isora’s whole frame seemed sinking beneath her emotions; 
she raised her head, and looked hurriedly and fearfully round; 
my eje followed hers, and I then saw upon the damp ground, the 
recetjl j)rint of a man’s footstep, not ray own; and close by the 
spot wlierc 1 had foiyul Isora, lay a man’s glove. A pang shot 
through me — 1 fell niy ejcsllash lire, and my brow darken, as 
1 turned to Isora, and said, ‘"1 see it — 1 see all, — I have a rival, 
who has but just left ^ou — you love me not — your affections are 
for him ! ” 

Isora sol!'l)ed >iolently , but made no reply. “You love> him,’ 
said I, but in a milder* aiJ^l more inouruful tone — “you love 
lum — it is enough — 1 will persecute you no more; and yet — ” 
1 paused a moment, for the remembrance of many a sigu^ which 
iii> heart liad interpreted natteriugly, flashed upoti me, and my 
> oiee faltered. “ Well, 1 have no right to murmur — only Isora -- 
miiy tell me with your lips that you love another, and I will depart 
in peace.” • 

Verv slowly Isora fumed her (%yes to me , «md even through her 
tears thej dwelt upou me with a tender and a soft reproaejj. 

“You Imvc *uiother?” said I •- and from her lips, which 
sean cly parted , came a single word which thrilled to my heart 
like lire, — ‘Ao/’ 

“■Nul” I repealed, “No? — saydhat again, and again, — 
yet wlio then is this that has dared so to agitate and over[)ower 
yni! AMio is he whom you have met, and whom, e\eu now 
w liile I s[)eak , you tremble to hear me recur to? Answer me one 
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word — IS it this mysterious stranger whom your father honours 
with liis friendship? — is it Barnard?*’ 

Alarm and fear again wholly engrossed the exp^rcssion of Isora’s 
countenance. 

“Barnard!” she said, “yes — yes — it is Barnard !” 

“>Vho is he?” 1 cried vehemently — “who or what is he? — 
and of what nature is hia influence upon you? Confide in me” — 
and I poured forth a Jong tide of inquiry and solicitation. 

By the time I had ended, Isora seemed to have recoven'd 
herself. With her softness , was mingled something of spirit and 
of self-control, wliich was rare alike in her country and h<‘r sev, 
|)ut which, when a woman and a daughter of Spain docs possess 
it, invests her with a dignity of which we dream not till we bow 
before its exertion. 

“Listen to me!” said she, and her voice, which faltered a 
little at first, grew calm and firm as she [)rocccded. “You profess 
to love me — lam not worthy your love ; and if, Count Boereux, 

1 do not reject nor disclaim it — for 1 am a woman, and a weak 
and fond one ~ I will not at least wrong you hy encouraging hopes 
which I may not and I dare not fullil, I cannot — ” lure she spoke 
5 \'ith a fearful distinctness, — “1 canqot^ 1 Can never, he yours; 
and when you askmc to be so, you kiiow^ not A>liat you as k or whai 
perils you incur. — Enough — I am grateful to you. 'J'he [)oor 
exiled g?rl is grateful for your esteem •— and ~ and your alVeelion. 
She w ill never forget them, — never ! But he this oifr last ineeliug 
— our very last — (iod bless you, Morion ! ” and, as she read my 
heart, pierced and agonized as it was, in my countenance, Isora 
bent over me, for ^knclt beside^ her, and I fell her tears upon my 
cheek, — “ God bless you — and farewell.” 

“YoH insult, you wound , me,” said I bitlcrlj , “by this cold 
and taunting kindness; tell me, tell me only, who it is that you 
love better than me.” 

Isora had turned to leave me, fori was loo proud to detain her; 
but when 1 said this, she came back, after a moment’s pause, and 
laid her hand' upon iiiy arm. 

“If it make you haj>py to know 77 /?/ unhappiness,” she said, 
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and <h<! infio of luT voice made me look full in her face , wliirli w '\- 
one (lee[j hlusli,, ^‘ktiow ihat I am not jimcn‘^ibli‘ — 

- . I InMid no rii(|^‘e my lips prc'^scd lliemsolyos in\«dnnt.\iily o- 
hors — ii lonsr, long kiss — hiiriiing — intense — conci'iilradni: 
emotion, liearl , soul, all the ra)s of life’s Imh! into a siidlo 
foens • - and sli“ lore lierself lioiu me — and 1 was alone. 

CilAPTEH f\. 

V Di'.eoNrry, an<l a I'o partott 

1 Mwii Ai n home after my e\entrul inteiNiew williJsora, atnl 
grne Jio'-eij np to tuiindiuous and wtld c#njertuie, Anhrey sought 
nio llie nevi [noniiug -- I jtanaled to him all lliai had occnrr(*d — 
lio '^aid l)ui ihai lii(l(‘ enraged me, for it was eonirary to 

the dietaios of nn^ovn wishes. 'I'lie character of Morose in tlie 
•‘Siteiii W'oman,'’ i"'*hv no means an uncommon one. ]^lany 
men ( o.'aud) main l-neis — would saywilli equal truth, always 
pron 1 "it liii'N liaii tMjual caudoui — ‘'All discours(‘S hut my uW'ii 
adVo f me; {li<*\ ^erni harsh, imperlinent , and irksome.’' Cer- 
laoiK 1 h-li that amialde sentiment most sincerely, with regard to 
Atdoo\, 1 1?!( him aluaqitly — a resolution |)ossessed im^ ■ 

' said I ‘‘ t!iis»It.i/maid ; 1 will lie in wail for him ; Iwill 
di'inaml ami (ddain, though it he hy force, the secret W'liicb 
e' nlontly sul)sis(s heiween him and tliis exiled family.” 

1 nil of' this idea , 1 diew my cloak round me, and repafrtnl on 
fool to the neigidmurhooil ot the Spaniard’s cottage. Tliere w^as 
no plai e lu'ar it \'T\ (ommodious for acconuuodation Imth of ugd 
and com'ealment. Hinvmer, 1 mad(‘ a htih' lull in a licld oiq)o^il<‘ 
the hous<‘ my warder’s station, mid, lying a>fnll lenglli on the 
groumlj wiapt in my cloak, I trusted to escape notice. The day 
passrd — no >i'Ol()r apjieared. TIuknext nioriiing I went from my 
oxjn room'', tiirough the .suhterranean passage, iiitolln‘(!.isll(‘fja\e, 
fls the e\ea\atioii 1 ha\c helon* descrihed was generally l(‘rmed 
<>n tin ^horii I saw (ierald, hy one of the small lisliing - Imafs 
usually kepi llu're. I passeil him with a sneer at his amu-'emenls, 
which ''\ere always tlio>e ol lontliets against li^h or fowl. Jle 
.msweri'd me in the same •'(ram. as he tiuew his nets into tin* 
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boat, and pushed ont to sea. “JI(»w is it, that yon jro alone?' 
said I; “is then* ^o nuicli glory in the capture of mackerel and 
doglish that you \\dl allow no one to share it?” ^ 

“There are olher s[»orts for men,” answered Gerald, colcmring 
indignantly, “th.uj those }ou imagine — niy taste is conlined to 
amusements in winch he is but a fool who seeks eonipanionship ; 
and if \ou could read character better, my wise brother, wuj W(Uild 
know that the bold rover i. e\erless idle aud mure, fortunate than 
the sjM’culaiix* dreamer!” 

As (ierald said this, which he did W'ith a signiliraiif emphasis, 
he rowed vigorously across the water, and the little boat was suon 
ball way to tlie opposite ? let. My eves followed it musingly as il 
glided over the vvaves, and my Ihougnls jiaiufullv revolved tlie 
words which Gerald bad uttered. “What can lie mean?' said J, 
half aloud, — “yet what matters it? — perha^'s some low amour, 
some village conquest, inspires him with that becoming Inlness of 
pride and vain glory — joy be with so bold a rover! " ami J stiode 
away, along the beach, towards my place of watch; once oidv J 
turned to look at Gerald — be had (hen just touched the islet, which 
was celebrated as much for the lishing it alforded as the smuggling 
It protected. 

I arrived, at last, at the hillorl , end resumed mv station. 
Time passed on, till, at the dusk of evening, the Spaniard t arnc 
out. lie walked slovvlv towards the town; 1 followed him at a 
distance. Just before he reached the town, he turned olf hv a palh 
which led to the beach. As the evening was nnusuallv fresh and 
chill, I felt convinced that sonic cause, not wholly trivial , drew 
the Spaniard lorthdo brave it. My priile. a litlle revolted at the 
Idea of following hftii ; but I persuaded myself that Isora’s happi- 
ness , and perhaps lier father’s safely, depended on my obtaining 
bome knowledge (d' the character aud designs of this Jtarnard, who 
lijipeared to possess so dangerous an inlluence over both daughter 
[ind sire — nor did 1 doubt but that the old man was now gone forth 
to meet him. Tlie limes were those of myslerv and of intrigue — 
Llic emissariesof the I louse of Stuart were restlessly at work, among 
all classes — iiiaiiv (d them, obscure and mean individuals, made 
[heir way, the moredaiigerouslv from their apparent iiisigmlicance. 



My uncle, a moflcrate tory, was opposed, thoii^li quie(l\ , and 
VMihuiil >(‘hpmrnc.o. to the claims of the. banished house. Like 
Sedley. who becc^uc so staunch a revolutionist., he had sc'on the 
tourt of Charles H. , and the character of hi? brother , loo closely 
to feel much respect for cither; hut he th(>ii{;ht it iu(leeor(»u»- to 
exiuess opposition loudly, to a party aruonp whom were i)ian\ o( 
his earl> friends; and the good (dd kiiighl^was too mneh attached 
t(» private ti(‘s to he \ery much alixe to jfliblie f(‘eling. JIowe\er, at 
hjs \^el]-liIled board, conversation, generally, though displeasiuglj 
to himself, turned upon polities, and I had there often listened, 
of late , to dark liints of the danger to which w c w ere exposed, and 
of tht' restless iiiaehinafions of the Jacol#tes. 1 did not*, therefore, 
scruple to suspect this BarnanI of some plot against the existiny 
slate ; ami 1 did it the more, from^hserxing that the Spaniard often 
spoke bilterly of ilH®iingiish Court, which had rejected some claim? 
he had imagined hirns« lf entitled to make upon it ; and that he wa? 
naturally of a temper vehemently opposed to quiet, and alive tc 
enterprise. With this inq)res^i<m, 1 deemed it fair to sei/e any 
(tpporfimity of seeing, at least , even if I could not question, the 
mail whom (l^e Spaniard himself confessed to have slate reasons 
for concealment; aiyi my anxiety to behold one whose very name 
(iould agitate Isora, aiuf*wh*<)se presence could occasion the stale 
in win ‘ h 1 had found her, sharpened this desire into the verj 
k; ‘Umess of a passion. 

While Alvarez descended to the beach, Tkept the upper path, 
which wound along the clilT. There was a spot where the rocks 
were rude and broken into crags, and nfionded me a place where, 
unseen, I muld behyld what passed belowt The tirsl thing I 
belield was a boat, approaching*rapidly towards the shore; oiif 
man was seate^i in it; he reached the. shore, and I recogiuseii 
tiiTald. That was a dreadful momertf, Alvarez now slowly joined 
him; (hey remaiiu’d together for nearly an hour, I saw (ierald 
give the S[)aniard a letter, which appeared to make the chief suliject 
iif their eonversalioii. At length they parted , with the signs rather 
of respect than familiarity, Jtmi Itiego returned homeward , and 
Ccrald re- entered the lioaf. 1 watched its progress over the vvavr*s 
with feelings of a claik and almost unutterable nature. ‘'My 
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<‘ncru\ ! my rival! minor of my hopos! — rnif hroffirr! — mj; 
iuun hroUtvr'" - I nuittorod bitterly helweoii njy ;;rouinl locfli. 

Thoboal did not luiibc to tin* open son — itjskullvrd nloii'r tbr 
.slion*, til! dislancc And shadow scarcely allowed too to trace the 
outline of licraM’s fijrurc* It then touched the bench, and f could 
just dc^cij lhi‘ dim sliape of another man enter; and lierald, in- 
sli'ad of n'tnrnin^ honiewards, pushed out to^^ards the islet, I 
sjientthc irrcaler fiart of the night in the open air. Wearied and 
c\hau^le(h I») the i'nriou'^ imluigencc of my jinssions , I gained my 
room, at leiiirth. There, ho'\^e^e^, as (dsew here , Ihoiji^hf suc- 
ceeded to thought, and scheme to scheme. Should I sju-nk to 
liiT.'dd? Should I contidft in Aharez? Should I nmew my suit, to 
Isora? If the first, what could I hope to learn from luim* cnem\ ? 
If the seeond, \\hat could 1 gain (*>'0111 the father, \Nhilc tlu' daughU r 
remained axirsc to me? If the third — there nry heart pointed, and 
the tliird scheme 1 resolu'd to adopt. »• 

lint ^^as I sure that (ierald \\as this Barnard? Miglit there imi 
be ‘'onie hope that he\NasiH)t? ^o, 1 eould piTceive none, Al- 
varez had ne>er spoken to m<‘ of acquaintance ^\ilh any itiluT 
ihiglishman than Harnard; I had no reason to ludie^vc lii.d hi‘ (‘\ei 
held conserse with any other. Would it not base been nainral too. 
unless some po>\erful cause, such As IAh‘ to Isora, induced s:~ 
lencc — would it not ha\e been natural that tierald shoidii iiau- 
numtioned his acquaintance with the Spani.nd? — - Tnle^s some 
dark scheme', .such as that winch Barnard appeared to ha\e in 
common with Don Diego, eoiumanded td),sruri(y, would it ha\‘ 
beiMi likely that licraKI should have met Alsare/ alone — at niglil 
— on an unfiequenled sjiot? >Vhat that s.^'inmie mas, I guessed 
not -- I cared not.* All my int(fi'esl in the identity of Barnard with 
lierald Devreuv, was (fiat derived from Ihi, power he scemcil t(^ 
possess over Isora. Here, Too, at once, was explained the ])re- 
tended Barnard’s desire of coneisihiumt , and the >igilanec with 
which it ha<I been elTecfed. It was so certain that (icratd, if my 
rival, would seek to avoid me — it was so easy for him, wiio coni I 
walcliall myiUMiions, to secure the power of doing so. Then 1 
remernhered fierald’s character through llie country , a^ a gallant 
and a genera! ’over ami I closed my eve.s as d to shut out the \j- 
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sion when I recalled the beauty of his form, contrasted with tlie 
cyinparativc plainness of my own. 

• “ There is no h(JJ)e I repeated — and an insensibility, rather 
than sleep, crept o\er me. Dreadful and tierce dreams peopled 
iny sliirribcrs; and, when I started from them at a late hour the 
next day, I was unable to rise from my bed — my agitation and iiiy 
wanderings had terminated in a burning^fo »r. In four days, how- 
CAcr, I reco^e^ed suthcieutly to mount my horse — I rode to the 
Spaniard’s house, I found there only the woman who had hern 
Don Diego’s solitary domestic. The morning before, Alvarez ami* 
lii^ daughter had departed, none knew for certain whither; but it 
was siipjiosed their deslinafcion was London. The woman gave me 
a note — it was from Isora — it contained only these lines : 

“Forget me — ^ e arc now^ pafted for ever. As you value my 
peace of mind — of lh'y>piuess J do not speak — seek not to dis- 
eo\ (T our retreat. 1 implore you to think no more of what has 
l)een ; you arc young , >cry young. Life has a thousand paths for 
jou ; any one of them will lead you from the remembrance of me. 
Farewell , again and again ! 

“ISOKA D^Ar.VAHF.Z.’' 

With this note wtis a/iot]icr, in French, from Don Diego; it 
was colder and more formal than I could have expected — ~ it 
iiianked me for iny attentions towards him — it regretted that he 
cituhl not take leave of me in person, and it enejosed the sum 
v> hirh I had , in lending to him , made the opening of our after ac- 
(piaintanee. 

“It is well!*' said I, calmly, to myselt, “it is w'cll; I xvill 
forget her : " and I rodh instantly Jomc. “Diij,” I resumed in rny 
soliloquy, “I will yet strive to obtain contirmation to what perhaps 
needs it not. I Vill yet strive to seejf Gerald can deny the dojith of 
111 '- injuries towards me — there w’il! be at least some comfort in 
witnessing either his deliance or his confusion.” 

Agreeably to this thought, I hastened to seek Gerald. 1 found 
liim in his apanment — I shut the door, and seating myself, with 
a Miiilo, thus addressed him : 

“Dear GiT.ild , I have a favour to ask of you.” 

“What is It?” 
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'‘JIow tong haYC yon known a certain Mr. Barnard?” Gerald 
changed colour — his voice faltered as he repealed ihc name 
“Barnard!” ^ *' 

"‘Yes/’ said I, with afferlcd composure, “Barnard! a great 
friend of Don Diego D’Alvare/.” 

“Ipercei\e,” said Gerald, collecting himself, “that you are 
in some measure acqiu'nled with niy secret — how far it is known 
to you 1 cannot guess; hiit I tell you, verj fairly, that from me 
you will not increase the sura of your knowledge.” 

When one is in a good sound rage, it is astonishing how calm 
one can he! I was certainly somewhat amazed by tierald’s hardi- 
hood and assurance , but*l continued, ^wilh a srnih? — 

“And Donna Isora, how long, if not very intrusive on you? 
confidence , have you known her?” ^ 

“I tell you,” answered Gerald, doggedly, “ that I will answei 
no questions.” 

“You remember the old story ,” returned 1 , “of the two bro- 
thers, Elcoclcs and Polyniccs, whose very ashes refused to niingli 
faith , Gerald, our lo\c seems much of the same lone. 1 know 
not if our ashes will exhibit so laudable an anlipalhy; hul 1 ihinl 
our hearts and hands will do so while a spark (»f life animate^ 
them; yes, though our blood,” (I added, in a voice qmwriiq 
with furious emotion,) “prevents our contest by the swuiiJ, ii 
prevents not the haired and the curses of (he hearl.” 

Gerald turned pale. “Ido not understand you,” he fallerci 
out — “I know you abhor me; but why , why this excess of ma- 
lice?” 

I cast on him a Idok of hitler scorn , and’iurnod from ihe room 
It is not pleasing to place before the reader these dark passage? 
of fraternal hatred ; but in the record of all passion:^ there is a mo- 
ral; and it is wise to see to how vast a sum the units of childisl 
animosity swell, when they are once brought into a heap, hj suim 
violent event , and told over by the nice accuracy of Kevenge. 

But I long to pass from these scenes, and my history is abou 
to glide along others of more glittering and smiling a>pert. Thanl^ 
Heaven, I write a tale, not only of love, but of a life; and thai 
w hich I cannot avoid I can at least condense. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A \vv\ short Chapter — containing a Valet. 

IMv unde for several weeks had flattered himself that I had quiR 
forgotten or foregone (he desire of leaving D^vereux Court for I.ori- 
tlon. Good easy man! he was uqt a Mule distressed when! re - 
new (id the subject with redoubled lirmness , and demanded an 
early perioii for that event. lie managed, however, still to pro- 
tract the c^ il day. At one time it was impossible to part with me, 
luicause the house was so full; at anotheWime it was cruel to leave 
him, when the liouse was so empty. Meanwhile, a new change 
rame ovei me. As ihe first shock ^f Isora’s departure passed away, 
f began to suspect ffie purity of her feelings towards me. Might 
nolGeiald, the heaulAuI, (he stately, the glittering Gerald, have 
luen a sueecissful woucr under that disguised name of Ilarnard, 
and /irncr Isora’s eonfusion when that name was mentioned, and 
bence the jiower wbieii its possessor exercised over her? 

‘1 iiis idea,, once admitted, soon gained ground. It is true that 
Isora liad tesfiti(‘d s(wnelhing of favourable feelings towards me; 
iiiu (l)t-. miglit spring from • -Tquetry or compassion. My love had 
b(‘en ,1 boy’s lo\e, founded upon beauty and coloured by romance 
1 had iRi invesligaled the character of the object ; and I had judged 
ifthf mmd vob’h by (be face. T might easily Iwne^jeen deceived 

1 persuaded nnself that I was! Uerha[)s (ierald bad provided 
JfM'ij ]>resent retreat for sire and daughtc'r perhaps they at this 
niomenl laugh(*d o^er my rivalry and my folly. •Mellionght Gerald’s 
(q> wore a eonlenifiluous curve wlten me met. * “It shall have n(t 
raosf* ” j s.jitl, filing to the soul; I will indeed forget this woman, 
Uhl w't, though in other ways, edipsc this rival. IMeasure — 
..)*ddiii»n - > the brilliancy of a (amrt — the r(‘sources of wealth in 
Mtc UM' 1(1 a thousand joys. I w ill not he deaf to the call. Mt.‘an- 
(tii< t ill betray to Gerald — to no one — the truce — the scar of 
die vvi'uijd I liasc received ; and 1 will mortify G('rald, by showing 
h;n^ I hat hand^'Orne Oa he he sliall be forgotten in my pre- 
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Agreeably to this exquisite resolution, I paid incessant court to 
Ibe numerous dames by whom ray Uncle's mansion was thronged ; 
and I rcsohed to prepare, among them, the rcpiitaliou for gallaniry 
and for wit wdnch I proposed to establish in town. 

“You are greatly altered since your love!'' said Aubrey, one 
day to me, “but not by your love. Own that I did rigid in dis- 
suading you from its indulgence ! 

“Yell me!’^ said I, s'liikiug my voice to a whisper, “do you 
think Gerald was my rival?’* aud I recounted the causes of my 
suspicion. 

Auhn‘y’s countenance testified astonishment as he listened — 
“It is strange — very sti^ngc,** said In'; “ and the c\idencc of the 
boat is almost conclusive ; still I do not think it quite sufiicient to 
leave no loop-hole of doubt. tjUut what niatlcrs it? — you ha\r* 
conquered your love now.” 

“Ay,” I said, with a laugh, “I have Conquered it, and I am 
now about to find some other empress of the heart. What think 
you of the Lady Hassclton? — a fair dame and a sprightly. 1 want 
nothing but her love to be the most enviable of mei 
valel-de-chambre to be the most irresistible.” , 

“The former is easier to obtain than the latter, 1 fear,” returned 
Aubrey; “all places produce light dames, but the war makes a 
scarcity of French valets.’* 

“True,** said I, “but I never thought of instituting a com- 
parison between their relative value. The Lady Jlassclton, m 
disparagement to her merits , is but one w oman — but a Frencli 
valet who knows his’77^c//Vr, arms one for conquest over a thou- 
sand” — and I turlicd to the saloon. 

Fate, which had destined 1*6 me the valuable affections of tin 
Lady Hassclton, granted me also, at a yet earlier period, the 
greater boon of a French valet. About two or three weeks after this 
sapient communication with Aubrey, the most charming person 
in the w'orld presented himself a candidate pom* lo bonhvnr 
st/prPjne dv soipier Monsieiir le Comic, Intelligence beamed in 
his eye ; a modest assurance reigned upon his brow ; respect, made 
his step vigilant as a zephyr’s ; and his ruffles were the envy of the 
world ' 



I look him nl ,'i t'lanco; and I presented In the adminni.' 

)i tlio house a frre.iti’r coxcomb than the Count m ‘lie 

•vfjicreal person ofjoan Desmarais. 

CIIAPTKR XL 

lot arqrots hiinseif honoiirahlx ns n — a 1‘iin' hnos *•' 

tbt' he:lil('(‘itlh ta’iilurN , and a h'isliion.jhh* f^ialoino' llic Mib^inti i 
«>l i.isliion.ddc l>inlamte lu all ( <-f?1uiu*s llie same- 

‘*1 vAi IhiuKiu^, Morion,” said my uncle , that ifyou are le 
U't uptown, }ou should {.m in a sl\lc suitable lo )our rank hnt 
y»u to n\in^" abm^^ tlic road in inj green and gold chariot? 
Selealh. I 1] make yui a«|)reseut of it. JNay — io» thanks — and 
\ou ma\ have four of my Maek Flauders mares to draw you.” 

“Now, iny degr Sir NVillianf,” cried Cady llasselton, \\ho, 
It may be remembered, A\as the daughter ofone of King Charles's 
beauties, and >\ho alone shared the breakfast room with my uncle 
mjseir — “now, iny dear Sir NVilliaiu , 1 tlunk it would be a 
bethu plan to MilTer the Count to accoinpauy us to towm. AVe g<» 
oc\t w( ek, tie ''jiall have a seal in our coach — help I.ovell to pay 
Mur pos(-ji(ir-^“^ — protect us at iims — scold at the drawers in the 
pi 'th .Mills of (he faMii^rL ,whi<‘h arc so innocent lhall will leaeh 
fhem t.. his ( Ounlship my>elf, ami, unless 1 am much more Irighl- 
i i\ tliau luv lioiioured mother, whose beauties you so gallanlh 
laud. 1 think you will own, SirAVilliam, that this is bejter loi 
>.iur nephew llian iloing solitary penance in your (^lariot of green 
md gold, with a handkerchief tied over hi^ head to keep away cold 
and uiili no more fanciful occupation than*comj)osmg sonnets l.. 
till' lour Flander.-? marts.' 

Sdealli . Madam, you inherit your mother’s wit as well as 
beauty/ cnedAuy uncle, with an iy)[iassiom‘d air. 

‘"And his (bumfship,” said 1, ‘ will accei:>t your int itato'f! 
«'}ihoui asking his uncle lea'c.” 

‘ ‘ t .ome , that is bold for a gentleman of — lot me see thii leei' 

an- \MU iiol,?” 

' Heally,” answered K “«»ne learns to forget time st» terribly 
m the presence of Lady Hasscdh.n, that I «)'• not remember even 
' w btiiy u h.o» e\A>led tm f>H' 
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‘‘ Oravo cried !lie knight, with a inoisteninf," eye : ' * you , 
Madam , the hoy has uot Jived with his old uncle for nothinfr.’" 

“I am lost m astojibhincnt/* said the jady,^{ 5 dancin^' towards 
the glass; ‘‘why, you will eclipse all our beaux on your first ap- 
pearance — but — but — Sir William — how green those glasses 
have become? bless me, there is something so contagious in the 
clfects of the country, that fhe very mirrors grow verdant. Jtut — 
Count — Count — where arc you. Count? (I was exactly opposite 
to the fair speaker) Oh, there you are -- jiray — do you cairy a 
little pocket-glass of the true quality about you? Jlut, of course 
y<;u do — lend it me.” 

“1 have not the glass you w^ant, bi t I carry with me a mirror 
tiiat rctlccls your features much more faitiiliilly 

“How ! I protest 1 do not urKTeTstand you ! ” 

“The mirror is here!” said I, laying mv hand to my heart. 

“'Clad — I must kiss the buy!” cried my uncle, starlingup. 

“I have sworn,” said I, fixing uiy eyes upon the lady — 
“T have sworn never to be kissed even by women. You must par- 
don me, uncle.” 

“1 declare,” cried tlie Lady Jlasselton , flirting li, r f in , wliiidi 
was somewhat smaller than the scrccy lhat one puls into a gn^al 
hall, in order to take olf the discomfort of loo large a room — 
“I declare, Count, there is a vast deal of originality ahmit you. 
Hut telhiiie, William, where did your iicjdu'W' ac([uin' , at so 
early an age — (eleven you say he is) — such a fuud of agrecahle 
assurance?” 

“Nay, Madam , )et the boy answer for himself.” 

Imprimis ^ then,” .said I, ijayiug vvitb'lhc ribbon of my cane 
— ^Umprimis , early study of llic best authors — Congreve and 
Varquhar, Kiheregc and lloclu^ter. Secondly, the' constant inter- 
course of company, which gives one the spleen so over-poweringly 
that despair inspires one with boldness — to get rid of them. 
Thirdly, the personal example of Sir Wdliam Hevereux; and, 
fourthly, the inspiration of hope.” 

“ Hope , Sir ! ” said the Lady Hasselton, covering her face with 
her fan , so as only to leave me a glimpse of the fartliest patch upon 
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“ Vcs — iho hope of b(*ing pleasing to you. SufTor me to ad J 
that the hope has now I)ecomc certainly/’ 

■ “IJpohmywoifl, Count — ” 

Nay, you cannot deny it — if om* can once succeed in impu- 
dence, one irrc'sislilde.’" 

“Sir William,” cried Lady Hasselfon, “you may gi\c the 
Count your chariot of green and gold, a»#(I your four Flanders 
mares, and send his mother’s maid with him. lie shall not go 
with me.” 

“Cruel! and why?” said 1 . 

“You are loo’' — the lady paused, and looked at me over hei 
fan. She was really very liiiudsome — ‘^you arc too old^ Count. 
Vim rnusl he more than nine-” 

“Pardon me,” ^aid I, “I nine — a very mystical number 
nine is too, and represents the muses, who, you know, were 
ahva\s attendant uponVenus — or you, which is the same thing; 
so you can no more dispense with rny company than jou can with 
tliat of (he Graces.” 

“ (iood morning, Sir William!” cried the Lady Ilasselloo, 

risirju. 

1 ojTered to hand*hcr.to <he door — with great dillicully, for 
loT hoop was of the very newest enormity of circumference, I of- 
l-'cred this oiiject. “\Vell, Count!” said she, “ 1 am glad t(» see 
you liavc brought so much learning from sclio<d; make t^e host 
use of it, while it lasts, for your memory will not furnish jou with 
a single simile out of the mythology by the end of ne\t wdnlcr.” 

“That w^ould be a pity I ” said I , “for 1 intemd ha\ ing as man\ 
goddesses as the IfeatlTcns had, i^d I should f^e to worship them 
ill a classical fashion.” 

“Oh! the j^jung reprobate!” §aid the beauty, lapping me 
with her fan* “And pray what other deities besides Venus am 
I like?” 

“All ! ” said I — “at least all (he celestial ones ! ” 

Though half-way through the door, the beauty extricated her 
hoop, mid drew' hack; “Plcss me, the gods as well as the god- 
desses? ” 

“ Certainly. ” 



Voli j( "^1 — toil mo 

‘ .NMlhinp: cib Ijl oasirr: uni rosembie uj\ because .< 

wiunbclis." I 

-Tl)(>rh 

‘ As ; siujcn b(‘arl‘- and” (addcdl, in a ANh'isp^tj ^-^laiKcs 
— Jupiter, [lartly Ikm.iusc of vour lii^blm'n^r . yon lock nti 

in llo‘ said ‘ilaiico- - pYinc*-})aIly becatiso cill liiiui^s aro siibsonicjjt 
lo AVpliim*, In'cause jou aro as c'liaim(‘ald(‘ as tlu* seas 

Aiileati. bt'caiisc yon live among llie Jlanios yui eniie — am^ 
!>Iars. be, cause — ” 

' Yon arc so (ic$lructl,c cried iny uncle. 

' Kvartly so; and because,” added 1 — i\< \ shut the do' t 
rijion the beauty - “because, tbauks to yen; jiooj>. >oii emm 
nine acres of ground.” 

“Od’slish, JMorton,” said iny uncle, ‘ynt "surprise im- at 
limes — one wliiic >ou arc so resened, at another so asMued 
to-day so brisk, to-morrow so j;loomy. YMp\ now, Lad\ llass^el- 
ton (slie is >cry comely , oh! faith, but not coin[)ara)de to )>ei 
mother) told m<‘., a ^veek ago, that she ga\e you :;[• in tlt^vpau. 
that you >\ere dull , jiasl hoping for; and m v , Abid, y)U had a 
life ill )ou that Sid himself could not Iiave sm passed, ((nm- 

it. Sir. eh?” 

“Vyii), uncle, juu have explained the reason , i»wase\aell\ 
tx'i au>e she sa*id 1 was dull that X was rcsi^heal to coD'i( t her in an 
nntriilli.” 

“Well, now, there is some sense in that , boy; always ( on- 
iradictill re[)ort , b> personal lyerii. Xbit what think you ofhei 
ladyship ii.id , you know what old llellair said of Emilia. 'Mah» 
niiicli of lie! — she’s one of t^ie best of your acquaintance, i liKo 
her cmintenance and beliaviour. W(‘!l, slie has a modesty noli 
this age, a- dad she has/ Apjdicabh* enough — eJi , boy .”' 

“‘I know her value, Sii , and esteem her aceordiiiirly. ari- 
sw(‘red I, out of the same play, which, by dint of long slndy f 
iiad got by heart. “Hut, to roiifess the truth,” added i. ' I 
think you iiiiglit h;ne left »nii the [oi'^sage about her modi^sly 
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sdciiih, Sir, you don’t thiuk the worse of her virtue , because of 
her wit?” 

“Iluinpli!” 

'‘Ah, boy — wlicn you arc my a^e, you ’ll know that your de- 
mure cats are not the best; aud that reminds me of a little story 
- shall 1 tell it you , child?'* 

“If it so please you, Sir.’* 

“Zauns — where ’s my snuff-box? — oh, here it is. Well. 
Sir, jou shall have the whole thing , from beginning to end. Sed- 
Icy and I wx're one day con\ersing together about women. Sid 
W'as a very deep fellow in that game — passion you know’ — no 
love ou his own side — ncithing of the sort — all done by rule, and 
compass — knew women as well as dice, and calculated the exact 
moment when his ;^nares would <5htch them , according to the prin- 
ciples ol geometry. D— d clever fellow, faith — but a confounded 
rascal : — but let it go no farther — mum’s the W'ord ! — must not 
slander ihe dead — and it ’s only my suspicion, you know, after 
all. Poor fellow — I don't think he was such a rascal ; he gave a 
beggar an angel once, — well, boy, have a pinch — Well, so I 
said lo Sir Cifarles, 'I think you will lose the widow, after all — 
* Gad 1 do.* ^ 1. ponVhiU juiiuciple of science, Sir William ? ’ said 
iie. ‘Why, faith, man, she is so modest, you see, and has 
such a pretty way of blushing.’ ^Barkye, friend Devereux,* said 
Sirtharlcs, smoothing his collar, and mincing Ips words musi- 
cally, as he was w^ont to do — ‘harkye, friend Devereux, I will 
gi\e you the whole experience of my life in one maxim — I can 
answer for it’s being new^, and 1 think it’s j)rofound — and that 
maxim is — ’ No failTi, Morton^ no, I cau^t tell it thee — it is 
villanous , aud then it ’s so desperately against all the sex.” 

‘‘My dear*unclc, don’t tantalise me so — pray tell it me — it 
shall be a secret.” 

“No, l)oy, no — it will corrupt Ihcc — besides, it will do 
poor Sid’s memory no good. But ’sdeath, it was a most w'omler- 
lully shrewd saying — i’faitb, it was. But zouuds — Morton — 
I forgot lo loll you that 1 ha\c had. a letter from die Abbe to-day.” 

‘ ■ lla ! aud when docs he relura? ” 

“To-morrow ; God wiliiugl’’ said the knight with a sigh. 
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‘^Sosmraf^mtner after so long an ab^ WelJ, lam glad 
of it. I wish much to see him b^ore I leave you.'* 

^‘Indeed!" quoth, my uncle — “you have du a<|vantage over 
me, then! — But, odsfish, Morton, how is it that you grew so 
friendly with the priest before to departure? He used to speak 
very suspiciously of thee formeily; and, when I last saw him , he 
latided thee to the skies/' 

“Why, the clergy of hFs |a!th have a habit of defending the 
strong, and crushing the weak^ 1 believe — that 's alU He once 
thought X was dull enough to c^'n my fortune, and then he had 
isome strange doubts, fot my soul — inpw he thinks me wise enough 
|o become prosperpi^S, and it is ai^onisbing what a respect he has 
iconceived for principles." 

“ Hai ha ! nal ;-^ yoU have a’^spicc of your uncle's humour in 
ydSi — attd, * Ga^5fou have no small knowledge of the world con- 
sidering you havif seen so little of it." “ 

'A hit at the Popish clergy was, in my good uncle's eyes, the 
exac^acme of wU and wisdom. We arc always clever with those 
whd we' Ih^k as they do. To be shallow you must dilfer 

with peojjjle — to be profound you must agree with them. “ Why, 
Sir," anSwered the sage nephew, “you, forget that I have seen 
more of the world than many of ttoe my age. Your house has 
, been full of company ever since I have been in it, and you set me 
to makipg observations on whatT saw before! was thirteen. And 
then , loo, if one is reading books about real life, at the very lime 
one is inixing in it , it is astonishing how naturally one remarks, 
and hov^ Well one remembers." 

“Especially if has a genips for it, — *'eh, boy! And ibeu, 
ioo , you have read my play — turned Horace's Satires into a lam- 
poon upon the boys at school — been regularly to'^assizes during 
the vacation — attended the county-balls , and been a most pre- 
mature male coquet with the ladies. lOdsfish, boy ! — it is quite 
curious to see how the young sparks of the present day get on with 
their love-making." , *• 

“Especially if one has a genius for it eh,‘ Sir?" said I. 
“Bewdes, too," said my uncle, ironically, “you have had 
Abba's instructions." 
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iind if the priests would communicate to their pujjils 
fheir experience in frailty , as well as in virtue , how wise ihev 
Vrould make us ! 

Odsfisli ! Morton, you are quite oracular. How got pu that 
fancy ofpriesis? — by observation in life already?” 

“ No , uncle — by observation in plays , which you tell mo are 
the mirrors of life — you remember what L#e says — 

‘ ’ T is thought 

That carlh is more obliged to priests for bodies 
Than lIea\on lor souls.’ ” 

And my uncle laughed , and called me a smart fellow, 

CHAPTER XIL 

The Ahl)4’s Return — a Sword , and a Soliloquy. 

liiF next cvening*when I was sitting alone in my room, the 
Abbo Monlreuil suddenly entered. “Ah, is it you? welcome! ” 
— (in‘d I. riie fuicst held out his arms, and embraced mein 
5 In* niosl paternal manner. 

’It /.y ycuy friend,” said he, “returned at last to bless and 
» 0 DgiMlulaic you. Bidiold rny success in your service,” and the 
Abbe pn»duced a long leathe/ case, richly inlaid with gold. 

’’Kailh, Abb(i,” said I, “am I to understand that this is a 
present for your eldest pupil? ” ^ 

‘’You arc,” said.Montreuil, opening the case , ^nd producing 
a sword; the light fell upon the hilt, and I drew back, dazzled 
with its lustre ; it was covered xvitli stones , a'^)parenlly of the most 
costly value. Altacheti to the hilt was a label df purple velvet , on 
wliich, in letlcVs^f gold, was inscribed , “To the son of Marshal 
Dcvereiix , the sqldicr of France , and the friend of Louis XIV.” 

Before 1 recovered my surprise atYhis sight, the Abbe said — 
“U was from the king's own hand that I received thi^ sword, and 
I ha>e authority to inform you that if ever you wield it in the ser- 
vice of France it will be accompanied by a post worthy of your 
name.” 

“The service of France!” I repeated; “why at present, that 
IS the service of an enemy.” 

itreu.r 



“An enemy only to a pari of England!" said the Abbe em- 
phatically; “perhaps I have overtures to you from other monarchs, 
and the friendship of^he court of France may bo.synonymous with 
the friendship of the true sovereign of England." 

There N>as no mistaking the purport of this speech , and even 
in the midst of my gralilicd vanity, I drew back, alarmed. The 
Abbe nolcd the change* d expression of my countenance, and art- 
fully turned the subject to comments on the sword , on which J 
still gazed with a lover’s ardour. Thence he veered to a descrip- 
tion of the grace and greatness of the royal donor — he dwelt at 
length upon the tlattcring terras in which Louis had spoken of iny 
father, aud had inquired concerning qiysclf; he enumerated all 
the hopes that the illustrious house, into which my lather had lii si 
marriQii, expressed for a spe*cdy introduction to his son; he 
lingered with an eloquence more savouring of \hc court than of the 
cloister, on the dazzling circle which shrrounded the French 
throne; and when my vanity, my curiosity, my love of pleasure, 
my ambition , all that arc most susceptible in young minds , were 
fully aroused , he suddenly ceased, aud wished me a good night. 

“Stay," said I; and looking at him more atl^itivcly llian 1 
had hitherto done, 1 perceived a change in his external appearance, 
which somewhat startled and surprised me, Montrcuil had al- 
ways hitherto been remarkably plain in his dress; but he was now 
richly attired, and by bis side bung a rapier, which had never 
adorned it bemre. Something in his aspect .seemed to suit the al- 
teration iu his garb : and whether it was that long absence liaii 
effaced enough of the familiarity of his features, to allow me to b( 
more alive than for^jnerly to the real impression Ihej; were calcula- 
ted to produce , or whether a commune with kiniis and nobles Ikk: 
of late dignified their old expression, as powcr.Avas said lohavi 
clothed the soldier-mien of Cromwell w ith a monarch’s bearing — 
I do not affect to decide; but 1 thought that, iu his high brow^ anc 
Roman features, the compression of his lip, and his calm bu 
haughty air, there was a uobicucss, which I for the first lin.< 
ackuowlcdgcd. “Stay, my father," said f, surveying him, “anc 
tell me , if there is no irreverence in the question , whether brocade 
and a sword arc compatible with the laws of the Order of Jesus?'’ 
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"‘Polic'y, Morton,” answered Montreiiil, “often dispenses 
vvith custom; and the declarations of the Institute provide, with 
•llieir usual wisdofti , for worldly and temporary occasions. Kven 
while the constitution ordains us to discard habits repugnant to 
our professions of poverty, the following exception is made: ‘Si 
in occurrenli aliquA occasione, vel necessitate, quis vestibus me- 
lioribus, honestis tamen, indueretur* ” 

' ‘ There is now , then, some occasion for a more glittering dis- 
play than ordinary?” said I. 

“There is, my pupil,” answered Montreuil; “and whenever 
you embrace the olfcr of iny friendship il!ade to you more than two 
years ago , — whenever,* too, your ambition points to a lofty and 
sublime career, ~ whenever, ^to make and unmake kings, — 
and , in the nobleft sphere to execute the will of God , — indem- 
nilies you for a sacrifice of petty wishes and momentary passions, 
i w ill contide to you schemes worthy of your ancestors and your- 
self.” 

With this the priest departed. Left to myself, I revolved his 
hints, and n^irvelled at the power he seemed to possess. “Clo- 
seted with kings,” »aid^I, j&oliloquizing, — “bearing their pre- 
sents through armed men and military esi)ionage, — speaking of 
"inpires and their overthrow, as of ordinary objects of ambition — 
and he himself a low-born and undignified priest, of a poor^hougli 
a wise order -- well , there is more in this than I can fathom ; but 
i will hesitate before I embark in his dangerous and concealed in- 
trigues — above all, I will look well ere I hazard my safe heritage 
of these broad lands mi the service of that hou]^e which is reported 
to be ungrateful , and which is certainly exiled.” 

After this pi^tdent and notable re^jolutiou , I took up the sword 

— re-examined it — kissed the hill once and the blade twice — put 
it under my pillow — sent for my valet — undrest — went to bed 

— fell asleep — and dreamt that I was teaching the MariJchal de 
Villars the thrust <m seconde, 

llutFate, that arch-gossip, who, like her prototypes on earth, 
«;ettles all our affairs for us without our knowledge of the matter, 
had decreed that my friendship with the Abbe Montreuil should be 
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of very short rontiiinaiu’c , and that my adventures on earth sliould 
flow through a diflercnt channel than, in all probability, they 
would have done under his spiritual direction. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

4 niysUo rous — i--) Durl — the Departure of one of the Fainih 

Tiik next morning I communicated to the Abbe niy inleniioie 
of proceeding to London. He received it with favour. “I mysoll’, ” 
said he, “shall soon meet you there; — my ofliee in your family 
hasevpired, and your mother, after so long an absence , will per- 
haps readily dispense with ray spiritual advice to Inn*. But time 
presses — since you depart so soon, give me au audience to-night 
in your apartment. Perha[ts our^conversation may be of moment.” 

1 agreed — the hour was lixed, and I left fhc Abb(^ to join my 
uncle and his guests. While I was employing , among them , my 
time and genius with equal dignity and profit, one of the servant^ 
informed me that a man at the gate wished to see me — and alone 

Somewhat surprised , I followed the servant out of the room 
into the great hall , and desired him to bid the strapger attend nu* 
there, lu a few minutes, a small, ^ dark ir.au, dressed between 
gentility and meanness, made his appearance. He greeted mo with 
great respect, and prcsentetl a letter, which, he said, he was 
chargtfJ to deliver into my own hands, “with he added in a hnv 
tone, “a special desire that none should , tiJl 1 had carefully read 
it, be made acquainted with its contents." I W'as not a little startled 
by this request; and,* withdrawing to one of the windows, broUe 
the seal. A letter, i.'Yclosed in the cinclope, ki the Abbe’s own hand- 
writing, was the tirst thing that mot my eyes. At that instant the 
Abbe himself rushed into the ball. He cast one kasty l(»ok at the 
messenger, whose countenance evinced something of surprise and 
:oustcrualion at beholding Iiim; and, hastening up to me, grasped 
ny hand vehemently, and, while his eye dwelt upon (he letter! 
icld , cried , “Do not read it — not a word — not a word there .*8 
)oison in it!" And, so saying, he snatched desperately at the 
etter. 1 detained it from him with one hand, and pushiug liim 
iside with the other , said , 



‘ Pardon me, Father — directly I have read it >ou ^hall l»a>e 
that pleasure — not till then ; ” and , as 1 said this, inj e\e fallmj^ 
upon the letter , •discovered my own iiainc|vrilt(‘n in two places — 
my suspicions were aroused. 1 raised my eyes to the spot where 
tli(‘ ines‘'<‘ngcr had stood, with the view ol‘ addressing some ques- 
tion to him respecting his cniployer, when, to iny surprise, I 
perceived he was already gone. Iliad iv»tinic, however, to fol- 
low him. 

“Hoy,” said the Abbe, gasping for breath, and still seiziiig 
me, with his lean bony hand, — “boy, give me that letter instantly. 

I cliarge you not to disobey me,” 

“You forget yourself. Sir,” said I,' endeavouring to shake him 
l> 1T, “you forg(‘l v ourself; there is no longer between us the dis- 
auction of pupil and teacher ;t;and if you have not yet learnt the 
respect due to my station sulfer me to tell you that it is time you 
diould.” * 

“ (live me the letter, I beseech you,” said Montrcuil, changing 
11:? voice from anger to su[q)licatiou; “I ask your pardon for my 
/lohmcc ; the letter does not concern you but me ; there is a secret 

II thu‘»<* limih which you sec arc in iiiy hand-writing, that impli- 
cates my personal safely. ,Gi\e it me, my dear, dear, son — your 
iwn honour, if not your allcction for me, demands that you 
diould /' 

1 was staggered. His violence had confirmed my su^icions, 
>ut his gentleness weakened them. “Besides,” thought 1 , “the 
land-w rituig is his, and even if my life depended upon reading the 
ettcr of another, I do not think my honour would suffer me to do 
.0 again>l his consent,” A thoujj;ht struck 11J4; — 

“Will you swear, said 1 , “that this letter does not concert' 
lie?” 

“Solemnly,” answered the Ahhe, raising his eyes. 

“Will vou swear that 1 am not even mentioned in it?” 

“ l'l>on peril of my soul , I will.” 

“Liar — traitor — perjured blasphemer!” cried I, m an 
nevppessible rage, “look here, .and here!” and I pointed ctui to 
he priest various lines in which my name legdily and Irequenlly 
occurred. A change came over Monlreuil s face ; he released my 
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anil and sloggiTod hack against the wairiscoat; but rccovcnrig his 
composure inst inlaneou^^Iy, he said, “I forgot, nn sou, 1 forgot 
— your name is mcnlic ned, it is true, but with honourable eulogj , 
that is all.” 

“Bravo, honest father I” cried I, losing my fury in admiring 
surprise at his address — “bravo ! How e\cr , if that be all , you 
can h/nr no ohjrclhm lO aljow me to read the lines in which my 
uam(‘ occurs; jour hencvolencc cannot refuse me such a gratitica- 
fion a> the sight of your written panegyric ! ” 

“Count Jio\ercux,” said the Abhe, sternly, while his dark 
tace worked with suppressed passion, “this is trilling with me, 
and I warn you not to push my patience too far. 1 w’///ha>elhal 
teller, or — ” he ceased abruptly, and touched the; hill of his sw ord. 

“Dare you threaten me?” l^aid, and the natural tierceiies'' 
of my own disposition, deepened liy vague hut strong suspicious 
of some treachery designed against me, spoke in the tones of my 
voice, 

“Dare l!” repeated Monlreuil sinking and sluirpeniug hi‘‘ 
voice into a sort of inward screech. “Dare I ! — ay, were \oin 
whole tribe arrayed against me. Give me the Icttep', or \ou will 
find me now and for over your most deadly foe; deadly — ay — 
deadly, deadly!” and he shook his clenched hand at me, with an 
expression of countenance so malignant and menacing that I drew 
back involuntarily, and laid my hand on my sword. 

The action seemed to gne Wontreui! a signal for which he had 
hitherto waited. “Draw then.” he said through his teeth and 
un'^heatlied liis rapier. 

Though siirpriserd at his determination, i was not backward m 
meeting it. Thrusting the letter in my bosom, I drew my sword 
ill lime to parry a rapid and lic**ce thrust. 1 had cjlpecled easily ti> 
master Monlreuil, for 1 had some skill at my weapon; - Iwas 
deceived — I found him far more adroit thau myself in the art of 
offence; and perhaps it would have fared ill for the hero of ihi** 
uarralivo had Monlreuil deemed it wise to direct against my life all 
the science he possessed. But the moment our swords crossed, 
the constitutional coolness of the man, which rage or fear had for 
a brief time banished, returned at ouce and he probably saw that 



It would be as dangerous to him to take away the life of hi> pupil, 

lo forfeit the jjapor for which he fought^ JUc, therefore, ap- 
'pcared to bend all his clforts towards disarming me. Whether or 
not h(‘ would have eirecled this it is hard to say , for n»y blood was 
up, and any neglect of my antagonist, in attaining an object very 
daiigeious, when engaged with a skilfui (irKl quick sworclswnn, 
tn/giil lia>e sent him lo the place (iSm wliicii the prayers of his 
bretliren have (we are bound to believe^ released so many thou- 
sands of souls. But, meanwhile, the servants, who at first thought 
the clashing of swords was the wanton s^ort of someyounggallants 
as \cl new lo the honour of wearing them, grew' alarmed by the 
continuance of tlie sound, and Hocked hurriedly to the place of 
contest. At their iulrusiun, we<^utually drew' hack. Recovering 
iny presence of niifid (it was a possession 1 very easily lost at that 
time), 1 saw the unseemliness of lighting with my preceptor, and 
a priest. I therefore burst, though awkwardly enough, into a 
laugh, and, affecting to treat the. affair as a friendly trial of skill 
between the Abbe and myself, rc-shcalhed my sword and dismiss- 
ed tin* intruders who, e>idcnlly disbelioing niy version of the 
story, retreated slowly, and exchanging looks. Monlreuil, who 
had scaicely seconded uiy attempt to gloss over our rewco/i^/’e, now 
'i[H»n)a('lied me. 

** Count,” he said with a collected and cool voic(^, “suffer me 
to re<pu'st you to exchange three words with me, in a si)ot less 
liable than this lo interruption” 

“hollow me, then!” said I — and I led the way to a part of 
liie grounds which lay remote and sequcsterecf/rmn iulrusiun. I 
then turned round, and percci\ed that the Abbe bad left his sword 
behind. “iIow,is this?” 1 said, jiouUing to his unarmed side 
— “have you not come hither lo renew our engagement?” 

“No I ” answered M<mlrciiil, “1 repent me ol ms sudden haste, 
and I have rcsohed to deny myself all possibility uf indulging it 
attain. That letter, young man, I still demami from you: I de- 
mand it from your own sense of honour and of rigiit — it writ- 
ten i)y me — it was not intended for your eye — it eontams secrets 
implicating the Ihes of others beside myself — now — rtad it if 
^ouwiil.” 
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“You are rijilil , Sir!” said 1 , after a short pause, “there 
the letter; never shal^ it be said of Morton rJeyereux that he ha- 
zarded his lu>nour to secure his safety. — But the tie betweeu us- 
is broken now and for ever! ” 

So saying', J ilung down the debated epistle, and strode aw?n 
I re-entered the gieat ,*»all. I saw by one of the windows a slieei 
of paper — i picked it up, and perceived that it was the einelojo 
in \shich tlio letter had been enclosed. It contain<*d only the'^e 
lines, addressed to me in Trench : 

‘ A Ini'nd of the latciVlj-arshalDevereux encloses t(> his son a lei 
ter. tlw coulenls of which it is essential for his safety that he shoulii 
know 

C. D. B 

“Umphl” said I — “a very satisfactory»intirnation, consider 
ing that the son of the iateMar»hail>c>creux is so very well a'-^^un c 
that be shall not know one line of the contents of the said letter. 
But let inc sec after this messenger ! ” and I immediately hasirneo 
to institute impiiry respecting him. 1 lound that he was alreadv 
gone; on lea>ing tlie hall he had remounted Ins horse , and laker 
his departure. Oue servant, however, had seen him, as he pass 
ed the I’nmt court, address a few words t(» my ^alet, liesniaiais 
who hiippeued lobe loitering there. 1 summoned Dcsiiiarais am’ 
questioned him. 

“The. dirty fellow,” said the ITenchman . pointing to Ins spni 
iered stockings with a lacrymose air, “splashed me, hy a prance 
ol Ins hmso. fi«.ii^ head to foot, and vvhjlc 1 was screaming toi 
very anguish , he stojiped and iCiid, ‘Tell the Count Devereux thas 
1 was uuahle to tarry, but that the letter requires mt answer.’ 

I cousulcd hesmarais fur'his misfortune, and hastened Ic niv 
uiich' with a determination to reveal to him all lliat had occiined 
Sir William was in his dressiug room, and his gentleman was very 
busy in adorning his w ig. 1 entreated his goodness ti» dismiss th» 
oitfeur, andlliLMi, w’ithout miieh preliminur\. detail , acquaiuteo 
mm with all Dial had passed between the Abbe and mysell. 

rhe kuighi seemed startled w^hen I came to the story of tin 
->\v'ud ' tiad, Jmi* Count, what hovevou been diong^'” said he 
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‘ know you not that lljis may be a very ticklish inaltn ? J lie Kio j 
> f France is a very great man , to be sure — a >ery great man - 
<ind a ^(‘r\ line j^nitleman; but you {liease to renif'niher thai 
we are at war with liis majesty , and 1 cannot guess Imw far tlie ae 
eepting such presents may be held treasonable. ” 

And Sir William shook his head ^\ilh a niournful sigriilicam i 
‘Ah cried he, at last, (when 1 hi^ coiteludcd my \^!iole story j 
with a complacent look, ‘‘1 have not h>ed at court, and studied 
iiuman nature , for nothing; ami I will wager my best fulUhottfnn 
to a nightcap, that the crafty old fox is as much a jacohitc as he is 
.1 rogue! I'he letter would have proved it, Sir — it wmild ha\e 
pro\ed it ! ” 

“IJul what sliall be done now?” said I; “will you suffer him 
K» remain any longer in the houfe?” 

‘‘Why,” replie^ the knight, suddenly recollectiug his reve- 
cenee to the fair sex, “he is your mother’s guest, not mine; we 
inu^l refer the matter to her. Hut zauns, Sir, with all deference 
to her ladyship, we cannot suffer our house to be a consinracy- 
liateh, as well as a [lopish chapel; — and to attempt your life too — 
(he doN il ! Wdslish , hoy . I will go to the countess myself, il you 
will just let Aiciioll?; liriisl)*my w'ig — never attend the ladies vn 
/fh’hahiHe — alwajs, with them, take care of jour person most, 
when jou most want to display your mind ; ” ami my uncle, ringing 
a little biher bell on his dressing table, the souijd immc’diatcly 
brought Nicholls to-his toilet. 

Trusting the cause to the zeal of my unc|o , whose haired to the 
ecclesiastic w ould , I knew , be an eflicaeioii^ adjunrt to his diplo- 
matic address , and rfot unwilling to a>oid helxig myself the person 
to acquaint my mother with the suspected delinqiiencj of her la 
vourite, 1 hastened from the knighTs apartment in search of An 
brej. He, v as iiot in the house. His attendant'^ (for my uncle 
with old-fashioned grandeur of respect, suitable to his great wealth 
lud aristocratic temper, allotted to each of us a separate suite ol 
^er^ants as well as of apartments) believed he, was in tli<‘ [»ark. 
rhither I repaired, and found hiiVi, at length, seated hy ;oi old 
tree, withalaige book of a religious cast bd’ore hoo "O which 
his eyes were inlenllj ben 



“1 rejnico to fount! lh«*«, niy gentle brother,” said I, 
throwing iiiys(‘lf on ilie green turf by liis side : “in truth you ha>e 
chosen a fitting and lai- place for study/’ * 

“1 ha\e chosen,” said Aubrey, “a place meet for the peculiar 
study I am engrossed in ; for where can wc belter read of the pow er 
and benmoicnee ot (iod than among the li>iug testimonies ot both. 
Ilcauliful! — how \ery b’ autiful -is this hap[)y world; but I fear, " 
add(5d Aubrey, and the glow ot his countenance died away, — “ ! 
fear lliat we enjoy it too much/’ 

“We hold ditl'erent interpretations of our creed, then,” said 
1 , “for I esteem enjoymeut the best proof of gratitude; nor do I 
think we can pjiy a nioie acceptable duly Jo (he ballier of all (iood- 
ness than by showing ourselves sensible of the favours he bestows 
U]>oii us.” ' 

Aubrey shook liis head gently , but replied not. 

“Yes resumed 1 , after a pause — “ yes , it is indeed a glo* 
rious and fair world which we have for our irdieiitance. Look, how 
the sunlight sleeps yonder upon fields covered with golden corn, 
and seems, like tlic divine hencvolencc of which you spoke, to 
smile upon tlie luxuriance which its [lower created. This carpet 
at our feet, covered with llowers that breathe, ^weetns good deeds, 
to Heaven — the stream that breaks tlirough lliat distant copse, 
laughing in the light of noon, and sending its voice through the lull 
and wottdiand, like a messenger of glad tidings, — the green 
boughs over our head , vocal with a thousand songs, all insjiira- 
lions of ajoy too c\<iuisile for silence, — the very leaves, which 
seem to dance and quiver with delight, - — think vou , Aubrey, that 
these are so sullen a^not to return thanks for the happiness they 
’imbibe with being; — what are those thanks hut the incerisc of 
their joy? Tlie llowers stmd it up to Heaven in fragrance, — the air 
and lh(‘ wave in music. Shall the heart of man he the onlv }>arl of 
His erealion that shall dislionoiirllis vvorsliip with lameutalioii and 
gloom? When tlie inspired writers call upon us to jiraisc our 
Creator, do lliev not say to us, — ‘ Jleyo/^/)// in your (iod?”' 

“How can vvehejovfiii with the Jndgmeilt-Dav ever bid’ore 
ns?” said Aiihrcv — “how canvve he jovful,” ; and here a dark 
shade crossed his co.uiiteuauce . aud his lip iremhlod with emo- 



lion,) while the deadly passions of this W’orld plead and rankle 
at the heart? Oh, none l)ut they who ha\e known (he t’lill hle^^ed*- 
ness oi'a eoniininie witli Heaven can drean^ of the whole an^oii>h 
and auonv of the conscience, when it feels il’self sullied hy the niir»’ 
and <. ^"110(1 by the load of earth T' Aubrey paused, and his words 

— his lone — his look — made, upon nie a pow erful impression. 
I was about to answer, when, interrupting me, he said, ‘‘Lotus 
talk not of these matters , — speak to iiie on mon; w orldly topics. ” 

"‘1 sought you,” said I, “that I might do so!” ami i pro- 
eecdetl to detail to Aubrey as much of my pri\ate intercourse w ith 
tlie Alihe u'«> I iieeiiied iicccssar) to waiti him from loo close a <‘on- 
lidence in th (3 wih eecles^as(ic. Aiihrey listened to me with earnest 
altinUion; — the alVair of the letter — the gross falsehood of the 
priest ill dcnjiiig meutiou ol my name in Ins e[»isll(!, evidently 
dismav(‘d him. “lUit,” said he, after a Jong sihmee — “hut it 
is not for US, Morton — weak, ignorant, inexperienced as we are 

— to judge prematurely of our spiritual pastors. To them also is 
gi\(*n a far greater license of conduct than to us — and ways enve- 
loped in what to our eyes are mystery and shade ; nay, I know not 
whether it Jfe rnm h Jess impious to question the paths of God’s 
chosen , than to serutinfee tSiosc of the Deity himself.” 

“Aubrey, Aubrey, this is childish ! ” said J , somewhat moved 
to auger. “^Mystery is always the trick of imposture: God’s 
chosen should l)e distinguished from their Hock ohly liy superior 
virtue, and not hy a superior privilege iii deceit.” 

“llut,” said Aubrey, pointing l(> a passage in the book before 
him, “ sec what a preacher of the word has sftid ! ” — and Aubrey 
recited one of the most dangerous inaxinis in priestcraft, as reve- 
rently as if lie w^ere quoting fnmi (he Scripture itself. “ ‘’I’he naked- 
ness of truth should never be too oj»Viily exposed to the eyes of the 
vulgar. It was wisely feigned, by the ancients, that Truth did lie 
concealed in a well ! ’ ” 

^ “Ves,” said I, with enthusiasm, “hut that well is like (he 
holy stream at Dodoua, which has the giflof euligtilcning tlio^e who 
seek it, and the power of illumiuiug every torch whic h (ouches the 
surface of it> water I ” 

Whatever answer Aubrey might have made was interrupted hy 



inj tinclo, wiio appcaml approaching towards us \uth upusuai 
satisfaction dc})iclcd on his coincJy countenance. 

"‘Well, l)ov.s, said he, when lie came within hearing 

- “a holyday for on ! Ods lish , — and a holier da> lhau my old 
house has known since its former proprietor, Sir Hugo, of valo- 
rous memorv, demolished the nunnery, of which some riunaius 
jet stand on yonder emihenc* . Morion, my man of might — the 
thing is done — the court is purified — the wicked cue is departed. 
Look here, and be as liappy as 1 am at our release ; ” and he thre\v 
me a note in jMontreuii’s writing — 

To Sir Wiii.n vm Dkvrrel’x , Kt. 

My Jlonoured J'rieiid, 

‘In consequence of a dispute between jour eldest nephew 
<;ount Morton Devoreux, and myself, in which he desired mete- 
rcmeiuher, not only that our former rclations’ ip of tutor and pupil 
was at an end, but that friendship for his persim was ineompalihic 
with the respect due to his superior station, 1 can neither so fai 
degrade the dignity of letters, nor, above all, so meanly debase 
the sanctity of my divine profession, as any longer to remain he- 
ncalh your hospitable roof, — a guest not only unwelcome to, hut 
insulted by, your r(3lation and appartnl heir. SullVr me to olTci 
you my gratitude for the favours you have hitherto bestowed on me. 
and to hid you farewell for cNcr. 

“ 1 have the honour to be , 

“\Yith the most profound respect, &c. 

“ Ji Li v\ Moxtrel'h.. 

'‘Well, Sir, what say you?” cried iny uiiele, stamping his 
tume lirmlj on the ground, vvlicc. I had liuished reading the letter 
and had transmitted it to Aubrey. 

“That the good Abbe has displayed his usual skill in composi- 
tion. Aud my mother? Is she imbued with our opinion of his 
priestship?” 

“ Not exactly , 1 fear. However, Heaven bless her, she is too 
soft to say ‘naj.’ liul those Jesuits are so smoolli-longiied le- 
women. ’Gad, they threaten daiuuatiou with such an irresislible 
air, that thev are as much M’illiam the Conqueror asKdward the 
Confessor. JIa ! master Aubrey, Lave you become amorous of flio 
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jid Jacobite, that you >i^li over Ills crabbed \vntiii{i , as if it wcic 
, a Oiilrf-f/ouj'T’ 

“There seen^ a frreal deal of feeling i« what he «a>>. Sir/ 
^aid Aubrey , returuiug the letter to iiiy uncle. 

‘ ‘ reeliui’ ! ” eri<‘d the knight ; “ a} , tlie rc\ erend gentry ahva\ s 
hav<' a inanellouhly tender feelini^ lor ihcir own interest - eh, 
Morion?” 

‘‘Itiglit, dear Sir/’ said!, wishing to change a subject which 
t knew iinglit liurf Aubrey; “but should we not join jon parly -of 
dames and damsels? I see they are about to make a water ex- 
cursion.” 

“ Sdeath, Sir, with* all my heart,' cried ’he good-natured 
knight: ‘‘ I lo\e to see tffe dear creatures amuse lliemselxes; lor, 
to tell Nou th(‘ Irulji, ^lorlon ,”^ajd lie, sinking his xoiec into a 
know in^^ wliisper , “/h(‘ Jiesl thing to keep them (rom playing the 
dcMl is to encourage them in j>la>ing the lool I ” and, lauginng 
heartil> at the jest he tiad purloiiuMl from one of his fa\ouritc wri 
tei-s . Sir M’libam led the waj to the xvatcrparly. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

llcitTg d Chapter of Trifles. 

Thk. Abhe disappeared ! It is astonishing how well every body 
iiore his departure, My mother scarcely spoke on the ^snhjeei; 
but, along the irr<?fragahle smoothness of her temperament, all 
ihings glided without resistance to their course, or trace where 
they liad been, (icrahl, who, occupied solely in rural sports or 
rustic hnes, seldom^iiingled ii^the l’esti>itiV of the Jiouse, wa*- 
ecpially silent on the subject. Aubrey looked grie^ed lor a day oi 
two ; hill his cdunlenancc soon selljed into ils eiisloniary and grax* 
softness ; and , in less than a week, so little was the Ahhe spoken 
of or missed that you would scarcely liaNC imagined Julian Mon- 
treuil had ever passed the threshold of our gale. The oldnion of 
one buried is nothiug lo the ohlhion of one disgrac ed. 

Meanwhile, 1 lua'ssed for my nleparture ; and, alb‘n;-'th, the 
day was iinally fixed. K\er since that conxersation with the Lady 
Jlasselton, which has been set bclore the reader, that lady had 
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lingered and lingered — though the Imusc was growing empty, and 
London, in all seasons, was, according to her, better than the 
country in any — until the Count Dcverciix , with Jiat amiable mo- 
desty which so especially characterized him , began to suspect that 
the Lady Jlassclton lingered on his account. This emboldened that 
bashful personage to press in earnest for the fourth scat in the 
hcHuty's cairinge, }\JjicL, wc have seen in the conversution before- 
mentioned, had been previously oflered to him in jest. After a 
great alfectation of horror at the proposal, thcLadyJiassellon yield- 
ed. She had always, she said, been doatingly fond of children, 
and it A\as certainly very shocking to send such a chit as the little 
count (o London by himself. 

My uncle was charmed with the arran^inent. The beauty Avas 
a peculiar favourite of bis, and , iu'Tact , he was sometimes pleased 
to hint that he had jirivatc rcasous for love towards her mother’s 
daughter. Of the truth of this insinuation I arn , however, mure 
than somewhat suspicious, and believe it was only a little ruse of 
the good knight, in order to excuse the vciil of thosclviudly allVc- 
lions with which (while the heartless tone of the eompaiiy liis youth 
had frequented made him ashamed to own it) his breast o\er- 
llowcd. 'I hen*. was in Lady llassellonjs buiiil.urity - her case of 
manner — a certain good nature mingled with her an‘(‘etation , and 
a gaiety of spirit, whieh never flagged — something greatly calcu- 
lated to win favour with a mau of iny uncle’s temper. 

An old gentleman who lilted in her family the office of “the 
c//eort//e/*" in a Trench one; eiz.^ who told stories, not too long, 
and did not challenge you for interrupliiig them — who had a good 
air, and an unexceptH)iiable pedigree — a lu.n for wit, literature, 
note-writing, and the management of lap-dogs — who could at- 
tend Madame to auctions, pla^s, court, and the jioppct-sliovv — 
who had a right to the best company, but would, on a signal, give 
lip bis seat to any one the pretty caprivteuse whom he served might 
select from the worst — in short, a very useful, charming per- 
sonage, “va^^lly” liked by all, and “})rodigiously " respected by 
none; — Ibis gentleman, 1 say, by name Mr. Lovell , bad attended 
her ladyship in her excursion to Devereux Court, llesides him 
there came also a widow lady, a distant relation , with one eye and 
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X tongue — (he l.iniv Xeedichaiii, \\lioin the heiuil) eairu ii 

about with her a> a sort ol* ^om^crtiindc or duenna, i )i('se e\- 
eeKent ]>ersons fnade niy compag/utns (h ^ and lilied (he 

rcfoaining coiiijdeinenls of (he coach. To say Inilh, and to sev 
nothing of my fr/H/rrsse lur the Lady llas'^clton, J ^vas \ery anxinos 
to e-ea/)e (lie r/djcnh* of craujuj”- up to likr a g/ec/j hcrilc, 

in niy uncle's \ei(iartt cluuiol, \\i^h {/ft- fotjr TIanders’ mares 
?iMjn{'(j not to exceed l\so miles iiti hour. And my i|wdy lln<^sel- 
loii’s pricdlv radlenes — lor she was really well lued, and made 
no jesi ol my unelti’s antiquities of taste, in Ins presence, at least 
- liad con^piderahly lieighteued my inti^diNe di-hhe to (hat mode td’ 
Iranspoi hug iny self lo ’Jn* metiojiolis. The day J)eidrc my dc- 
(laituia', (iewild, for the hist time, spoke (d' it. 

tjhincing tow. yds tlie imrn^*, which ga>e in full contras! the, 
magnilic(‘nl beauty (^f his person , and tiie smaller propm tions and 
[)lamei leatures ol mv own, he said, with a sneer, ‘^Your ap- 
pearance must cieate a wonderful sensation in town.'' 

“ No doubt ol It,” said I, taking his wonls lilerally and arraying 
my laci'd cr<i\at with (he aii of a pciH -maiti'c, 

“ What » wit tlie, count has! ’’ wliispered the Duchess of Lack- 
land — who had not yetgi'^ui up all hope ot the elder brother. 

“ Wit said the Lady llassellon; “poor child , he is a pi rfecl 
snnjdcton ! ” 


ClfAPTEH XV. 

1 he Motion' and Son — sh<inl«l be the S*ivereign of the Feelnifis, 

not llieir l)oNln»>rr. 

I took (lie first opportunity to escape Jrom the good company 
wh(> were so d!\ided in opinion as Jo my mental aeeom]dishinenl'«, 
and re[»aiied to niy mother; for whom, ^pS[)i(e of lier evenness <d 
disposition, xer;:ing towards insensil)i|j%, T felt a powerful and 
inelfaceable alVection. Indeed, if !»urily of life, reetitmle of in- 
tentions, and lei>our of piety, call win Io\(‘ , nv/n(‘, twer dese,r\ed 
it mofi‘ than siie, ll was a pity (Imt, witli such adiiiirabh* ipialities, 
she had not none diligently cul(i\aled her atf(*elions. I he seed was 
nut wanting; but it liad been neglctlcd. Originally intended for 
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ilieveil, she had b(!cn taught, early ia life, that much feeling was 
synonymous with much sin ; and she had so long and so carefully 
repressed in her heart* every atlenipt of the forbidden fruit to put 
lortli a single hlossom , that the soil seemed at last to have bccoim^ 
incapable of bearing it. If, in one corner of this barren, but 
sacred , spot , some green and tender verdure of affection did exist, 
it was , with a partial and petty reserve for my twin-brother, kept, 
cxclusi>(‘, f^d consecrated to Aubrey, llis congenial habits ol 
pious silence and rigid devotion — his softness of temper — liis 
utter freedom from all boyish excesses, joined to his almost angelic 
beauty — a quality which, in no female heart, is ever without il^ 
value — were exactly calculated to attract her sympathy, and worli 
themselves into her love. Gerald was also regular in his habit>, 
attentive to devotion, and had, i5-om an early neriod, been high 
in the favour of her spiritual director. Gerald, loo , if he had not 
the delicate and dreamlike beauty of Aubrey, possessed attraction'- 
of more masculine and decided order; and tor Gerald, therefore, 
the countess gave the little of love that she could spare from 
Aubrey. To me she manifested the most utter indifference, 
dillicult and fastidious temper — my sarcastic turn of* mind — my 
violent and headstrong passions — my darhig, reckless, ami, 
when roused , almost ferocious nature — all , especially, revolted 
the e\eii and [loUshed and quiescent character of my maternal 
parent. The little exiraxagauces of my childhood seemed, to her 
pure and inexperienced mind, the crimes of a*heart naturally dis- 
torted and evil ; my jesting vein , which, though it never, even in 
the w anloimcss of youth , attacked the substances of good , seldom 
respected its sembkuccs and its forms, s\ie considered as the 
effusions of malignity; and even the bursts of affections, kindness, 
and benevolence, which were by no means unfreqUent in my wild 
and motley character, were so foreign to her stillness of lemi>era- 
ment that they only revolted her by their violence, instead of con- 
ciliating her by their nature. 

Nor did she like me the belter for the mutual understanding 
between my uncle and myself. f)n the contrary, sho( ked by the 
idle and gay turn of liie knight’s conversation , the frivolities of his 
mind, and his heretical disregard for the forms of the religious seci 
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which she so zealously espoused, she was utterly insensible in ihr 
points which redeemed and ennobled his sterling ami generous 
character — utt^frlj obtuse to his warmth oMieart— his overllowing 
kindness of disposition — his charity — his high honour — he* 
justice of principle, that nothing saxc benc\olence could warp — 
and the shrewd penetrating sense, which, though often clouded 
by foibh'S and humorous oecentncili^ sfi?l made the stratum of his 
intellectual composition. Nevertheless, desjule of her pre()osses- 
sions against us both, there was in iier tiunper something' so 
gentle, meek, and iin-uphraiding, that even the sense of in- 
ju.shce lost It'' sting, and one could n^t help luMiig the softness ol 
her character , while on;; was most chilled by its Irigidifj . Anger, 
hope, l<‘ar, the faintest breath or sign of passion , m;ver seemed 
to stir the hrec/c^ess languor of her leelings; and quiet was so in- 
separ,dd(‘ from lier^niiage that 1 ha\c almost thought, like that 
people descriheil h^ Herodotus, her very sleep could never be 
dislurbiMl Ii\ dic.ims. 

Yes! how jondiv, how tenderly I loved her! hat tears - 
secret , but deep — bitter, but un^rejiroacliing — have 1 retired to 
slu'd, wiier^l caught her c«)!d and unatleclioiiate glance. How 
( iiijiioticed and uiflan;d l 4 >r^ have I watched, and prayed, ami 
wept, wilhout her door, when a transitory sickness or sulb'riti^ 
(letanied her within; and how, when stretched myself upon the 
t< vi'iish bed, to vvliich my early weakness ol fitame, often con- 
demned me, how^MiIy have I counted the moments to her puncli 
lious and brief visit , and started as I caught her footstep , and feil 
my heart lea[»williin me as she approached and then, as I heard 
her cold lone, and ^Jok(•d upop her unmov».*d face, how bitterh 
have 1 turned away with all that repressed and crushed alVectioo 
which wa'' cniL^lnied into sulleunejjs or disrespect. O mighty and 
enduring fwrci' of early associations, that almost seems, m its un- 
conquerable, strength, to partake of an innate prepjissession , that 
binds the son to the mother, who concealed him in li(‘r womb, and 
’purchased life for him with the travail of death I — fountain of iilial 
love , w Inch coldness cannot freeze, nor injustice embitter, nor 
pridi' divert into liesh channels, nor lime, and the hot, suns of mn 
toiling manhood, eihaust — even at this nionieul, how livingly (b» 

Ui.rvrn/d. t> 



you frush upon niy heart, and water with your diM'ne waves the 
memories that yet lloiirisli amidst the sterility ot years I 

J npproachnJ the ,ipnrtnietits nppropriuted U>ftmy mother — I 
Knocked at her door; one ot her women admitted me. The Coun- 
tess was oil a higli-hackcd chair, curiously adorned widi 

tapestry. Her feet, wliieli were reniarkalile for their beauty, 
were u])on a Md\el cusiiion; llirec handmaids stood round lier, 
and she herself was busily employed in a piece of delicate embroi - 
dery, an art in whicli she eminently evcclled. 

“ fhe (AMUit — Madam!” said the woman, t\ho had admitted 
rue, placint^ a chair beside my mother, and then retiring to join 
her sister maidens. 

“(iood day to you, my son,” said the Countess, lifting hei 
eyes for a moment, and then dropping them again n[)on her work. 

“1 have come to se(*k you, dearest mother, as I know not if, 
among Ih^ crowd of guests and amusements which surround us, li 
shall enjoy another opportunity of having a privali^ conversation 
with you — will it jileaso you to dismiss your vvonum?” 

My mother again lifted up her eyes — “And why , my son? — 
surely there can he nothing helvveen us winch reipjTes their ab- 
sence; what is your reason?” . ^ 

“I leave you lo-morrovv. Madam; is it strange that a son 
should wish to sec his mother alone before his departure?” 

“By no means, Morton; hut your absence will not ho very 
long, will it? — dear, how iinforlnnate — 1 kavo dropt a stitch !” 

“Forgive rny importunity, dear mother — but wvV/you dis- 
miss your attendants? " 

“If you vvisli it^ certainly; but I dislike feeling alone , espe- 
cially in these large rooms; nor do I think our being unattended 
quite consistent with our rank.; liowoer, J never Tontradict you, 
my son,” and the (]ountess directed lier v\omen to wait in the 
anti-room. 

‘ ‘ Well, Morton, ’^liat is your wish ? ” 

“Only to hid you farewell, and to ask. if London contains 
nothing which you will commission me to obtain for yon I ” ■ 

The Countess again raised her eyes from her vvMuk. — “I am 
greatly obliged to you, my dearson, this is a very delicate atlen- 



tion oil your ])art. I am informed that stomachers arc worn 
thou'^lii less pointed than they were. J care not, you wrJIAmni 
for such yanitic.f; but respect for the memory ol' your Hlustriiui*< 
father renders me desirous to wear a seemly appearance to (he 
world, and ijiy women shall f?ivc you writlen instructions thereon 
to Madame Tour>ilJe — she Ii\es in St. James s-street , and is (he 
[)nly person (o be tmiplojed in Ihesa matters. She is a woman 
v^ho lias known misforlunc, and appreciates the sorrowful apd 
subdued tastes ol‘ those whom an exalted station has not preseiwed 
from like aiHietions. — So, you go to-morrow — will you gel im^ 
the seissors , (hey are on the hory lahiit, yonder — When do ion 
return?” 

Perhaps ne\«‘r I” said I, abruptly. 

‘’'.NeNer how singular — why?” 

‘^1 may join the ai’my — and be kdled.” 

“I liojie — Pear, how cold it is — will you shut the 
v^indow ? — pray l(»rgi>e my Iroubimg joii , hut you teoM send 
awa) the women. — Join the army, you say? — it is a very 
dangerous prolession ~ jour poor lather miglil he alive now 1ml 
lor iiMNing (Milliraeed It ; neNcrtheless, in a I’ighteous cause, under 
the l.ord of Host?, , rtieir* is ^u cat glory to be obtained beneath its 
liamiers. Alas, bowe\er, for its private oils I — alas, for the 
tiijdian and the widow I — You will lx; sure, my dear son, to give 
the note to iMadame Tourville herself? her assislaiAs havc'not her 
knowledge of niy ini^forluiies, nor indeed of my exact proportions; 
ind at mv age, and in my desolate slate, 1 would fain be decorous 
in these things — and that reminds me of •dinner. Have you 
lughl else to say , JMorVm?” 

“Yes!” said 1, siqiprcssing my emotions — “yes, mother! 
do bestow on me one warm wish, one kind word, before we part 
— see — 1 kneel for your blessing — will you not give it me? ” 

* “IJless yim my child — bless you! — look you now — I have 
dropt my needle ! ” 

I rose hastily — bowed profoundly — (rny inolbcr relurrn*d 
he courtesy with the grace peculiar to herselQ — and withdnwv. 

I burned into the great drawing room -- found Lady Aeedlehani 
done — rushed out in despair — eoriiinnered the Lady llassciton. 
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and coquetted with her the rest of the evening. Vain liopi* f fo 
forget one’s real IV.elinjjs by pretending those one never fell : 

The next morning, then, after suitable adiefix to all (tierahl 
exc(*|)ted) xxJioin 1 Jel‘li>ehind — after some tears too from luy uncle 
which, had it not been for the presence of the Lady Dasselton, I 
i'oulil linvr returned wijb interest — and after a Ion caress to his 
<iog Ponlo, which now, in pf.rting with that dear old inan^ seemed 
to me as dog never seemed before , 1 hurried into the Beauty's car- 
liage, bade farewell for ever to the Rubieon of Life, and com- 
im'iKcd mj career of manhoodand citizenship by learning, imdeithe 
luilion of the pretlicst coqr cite of her time, the diguilied dulie'J 
H (.uurt Gallant, and a Town Beau 
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BOOK li. 


CHAPTER* I. 

J'tic Jlrro ill London — I’loasiin* is ofion ihe shorfo<.f, as it is tlip oarlicsi 
Ko.id (o Wisdom, ami may sa\ of tho World what Z^al-of-tlu‘- 
L;m<l-nus> sa>s of tho l*ij?-lJootli ^ We fscapc sw much of the oilier 
\ aiiitici. 1>> uurt‘arl\ entcrint;.'’ • 

• 

1 1 had, ’v\l»on I iirst wont to town, just booomo tho fashiim for 
NOiiiii; inon of Ibr^iuo to koep Itouso, and to }^i\c their baoholor 
( slabli^liinonN Ihe iiyportaucc hitherto reserved for the h(‘UsehoJd 
(d ‘a Itonediot. 

Lot file reader figure to himself a suite of apartments mapniH- 
rcntly furnished, in the \i(:inily of the court. An anti-room is 
ero\\ded with dners persons, all messengers in the \arious nepu- 
eiations of lieasure. 'I'here a French valet — that inestimahle 
\ale(, Jean Destnartiis suinp o^er a small lire, was watehinp 
the ofierations of a eoifee-pot, and eonversinp, in a mutilated at- 
tempt at the lanpuape of our nation, Ihouph with the cmiahle 
ihieney of his own, with the various loiterers ^\ho were liepuilinp 
(he hours they were* obliged to wait for an audience with the master 
himself, by laughing with true English courtesy at the master's 
Gallic ^‘presenlali^e. There stood a tailor with his hooks of jial- 
terris jUst inifiorted Ifom Paris — that mode»n J'rometheus, who 
makes man what he is ! iNextlo him a tall gaunt fellow, in a coat 
covered with la'Vnished lacc, a nigjitcap wig, and a large whip in 
liis liand, come to vouch for the pedigree and excelleuci* of the 
three horses he intends to dispose of, out of pure love and aiiiitj 
for the buyer. 11) the window' stood a thm starveling pod, viho, 
like (he grammnrian of Cos, might have pul b'ad in his pockets to 
preveht being blown away , had he not , with a more paternal pn*-- 
' autiou, put So much in his works that he had left none to sj»are. 
bJvcellent trick of the times, when ten guineas can purchase every 



\jrtuc under the sun, and when an aiifhor thinks io Aindirate (he 
sins of his book by ])n)>iug the admirable qualities of the paraj^on 
to whom it is dedicated.^ There, with an ak of superciliuiis 
contempt upon his smooth cheeks, a page, iu purple and silver, 
sal upon the table swinging his legs to and fro, and big^\ilh all 
the rellceted iniporlancc of a tnllrl-doif.c. There stood the }»erl 
hal)erdasheiv w ith his 1 ox of silver-fringed gloves , and lace which 
Diana might have worn. At’lhat time there was indeed no ('nemj 
to female chastity like the former article of iriaQ-millincry — the 
delicate whiteness of the glove, the starry si>leiidoiir of the fringe, 
were irresislUde, and the fairAdorna, in poor Lee’s tragedj of 
LiL‘?.ar llorgia, is far from*' the only lady who has hecn killed by a 
pair of gloves. ♦ 

>(0x1 to the haberdasher, dingy and dull' of as[)cct , a book- 
hunter bent beneath the load of old works, gathered from stall and 
shed, and about to be re-sold according to the price exacted from 
all literary gallants, who affect to unite the line gen lie man with the 
profound scholar. A little girl, whose brazen face and Noluble 
longue betrayed the growth of her inlollectuai faculties, leant 
against the wainscoat, and repeated, in the anti-rootr , the lari n*- 
parlees which her mistress (the most celebrau d actress of the day) 
uttered ou the stage; while a stout, sturdy, bull-headetl gentle- 
man, in a gray surlout and a black wig, mingled, with tluMariou^ 
voices of the motley group the gentle phrases of Hockley in llie 
Hole , from which place of polite merriment h« came charged with 
a message of invitation. While such were the inmates of the anti- 
room , what picture shall we draw of the saluu and its occiqiaiil? 

A table was covc**cd with books, a con],lc of fencing foils, a 
woman’s mask , and a profusion of letters ; a scarlet cloak , richly 
laced , hung over, trailing on the ground. Upon a slab of marble 
lay a hat, looped with the costliest diamonds , a sword, and a la- 
dy’s lute. Extended upon a sofa, loosely robed in a dressing 
gown of black >eivct, his shirt collar unbuttoned, his stockings 
uugartered, bis own hair (undressed and released for a brief intcr- 


TUank Heaven, for the honour of hlcrature, nous avons fhange 
tout cela I — Ku. 
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\al from l)ic false locks iinhcrsally \^orn) waM'nc: from liis (»)n> - 
lioad in ^liorf ycl dishcxclicd curls, liis ^AhoIc appcar.iiK c slaiiijo'd 
willj (lie moniin^nt‘j;li”cnco which usually Jiollovvs iiiidiii;:lil dissi- 
pation, l.»i a youn^ man ofahoul nineteen years, liis features 
were neitlier handsome nor iinra\omal)le ; and his stature was 
small, slight, and somewhat iiisignilicanl, hut not, perhaps, iil 
fornuMl either for active enterprise or for flmseiilar elVort. Sm h, 
reader, is the jiietiire of (he young prinligal who oeeiipied llu* 
apartments 1 have deserihed, and such Ulniugh somewhat llallen’d 
1)\ (larliahlv j is a portrait ol Morion Devereiix, six months after his 
an nal in tow ii. 

I’he door was sudden^' thrown openwnninai unnesnaiing rude- 
ness l)y which our liiends think it nece>sary to signify the extent 
oftheii lamdi.irilv^; and a voinft; man (d’ ahout eight and Iwf'iiiy, 
riehiv uii'^'scd^ and ^d‘ a eomitenanee in whieh a dissipated non- 
chalanre and an arislocratie hauteur seemed to struggle for mas- 
tei\ , .ihnqillv eiilei ed. 

‘‘W’hal! h(», iny nolde royster,” cried he, Hinging himself 
ujamaehair -- ‘‘still snilering from St. John’s Ikirgund^? Tie, 
lie, upon jt*ir apjnentice^hip ! — >vhy, hefure I had served half 
your time, 1 eould*taUi* m^’ three lioltles as easily as the sea took 
die good ship ’ Itevolution,’ — swallow’ them down with a gul[», 
and never show the least sign of them the next morning!” 

“1 readily helieve vou, mosi magnanimous T.-ylelon., ProM- 
dence gives to each of its creatures dilferent favours - to one wit 
— to the other a capacity for drinking. A Ihousaud pities iha! 
Ihev are never united ! ” 

-‘bo hitler, Lonnf! —ah, vvl^al will ever cure you of sarcasm?' 

"‘A wise man hv conversion, or fools hy satiety. ” 

“ XN'ell, I flaie say that is vvil^ enough, but f mwer admir'' 
line things ,>r a inorning. 1 like Ictlmg nyv faeullh's Jive till ntglii- 
in adeshahille — let us talk easily and sillily of the alfair^ o( tin* 
day. fmjjnt/iis , will you stroll to the New Kxchange? — 'Ik ic is 
a hlaek eve lliere that measures out rihhons, and my gieen une', 
long to Ihi I with it.” 

“Wilij all mv heart — and in return vou shall accumpanx me 
to Master Powidl'- fuipjoef-slonv." 
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‘ You speak as wjsely as SoJonion himself in the jnjppei- stmv . 
J o\Mi that 1 lo\e that si^;ht ; ’t is a pleasure to the liflleness of hu- 
man nature to see I things ahasetJ hy iiiiniie^.y — king*^ nioveii 
hy hohhins, and the pomps of the earth personated hv f’um h/' 

‘ But how do you like sliarinff the mirth of the i^roumllin"^, 
the, iilthy plebeians, and letting them see how petty are those, 
distinetioiis whieh yoei value so highly, by showing Iheui how 
heartily you can laugh at such distinctions } ourself. Allow , my 
superb (Joriolanus, that one purchases pride by the loss fd con 
sisleiicy.” 

‘Ah, I)c^ereux, yoq poison rny enjoyment hy the mere word 
pleb(*ian I ’ Oh, what a beastly thing os a comnoui jUTson ! — a 
shape of the trodden clay wilhoul any alloy — a com[»ound of dirty 
clothes- bacon lueaths , \illanbus smells, beggaily cowardici', 
and cattish ferocity. ~ Pah, Bcvcreia! t'ub ehet ou the \er\ 
thought! ” 

“Yet they will laugh to-day at the same things you will, and 
consequently there will he, a most nattering coiigi'nialilv Ixdweeii 
you. Emotion, whether of riilieule, auger, or sorrow - whellu'i 
raised at a pujipel-show, a fuueial , or a battle - is.yuur grandest 
of levelhu'S. Tlie man who would be aKvaVS superior should b»' 
always apathetic.” 

“Oracular, as usual, Count, — but, harh ! the clock gi\e^ 
tongue One, by the Lord! — will you not dress?” 

And T rose ami dressed. We passed tin nigh the anti-room, 
my attendant assistants in the art of wasting money, drew' uj) m 
a row. 

“Pardon me, y;entlemen,'’ said I, (“Gentlemen, indeed!' 
efied Tarlelon,) “ for keeping you so long. Ylr. Siji>elsnip, your 
W'aistcoal.s arc exquisite — favour me by ciuiversing with my \alel 
(HI the width of the lace for my Ineries -- lie has my in-xtruelions 
Afr. Jockelton , your horses shall he tried to morrow at one. Ah, 
Mr. Ry mer, I beg you a thousand pardons — 1 beseech you to for 
gi>e the ignorance of my rascals in sutfering a gentleman of youi 
merit to remain for a moment unattended to. I lia\e read your 
ode — it is s[»lemii(l — the ease of Horaee, with the tire of Pindar 
- your Pegasus noer touclies the earth , and \ei m his wildest 
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excesses jou curb him wilh equal ^Tace and facility — I olqeef 
Sir, only lo your dedication — it is too flattering. ’ 

“ By no incail^, iny Lord Count, it tils jf>u to a hair.' 

'^Pardon me,” interrupted I, “and allow me to traris((‘r the 
honour to Lord llalilax — he l(tves men of merit — he loves al>o 
Iticir dedications. I will mention it to him to-morrow — e\ery 
thing you say of me \^ill suit him exactly, ^’ou N\ill oblige me \Mth 
a coiiy of your poem directly it is printed, and sutfer me to pay 
ymir IjooKseller tor it now, and through your friendly mediation 
adieu 

‘‘Oh, ( ount, this is too generous.” 

‘•'A letter lor me , ryy pretty jiage. Ah! tell her ladyship I 
shall \^ait tipon her commands at Powell’s — lime will mo\ewilh 
a tortoise vjMH’d liJJ I Ivisv; her haftds. !Mr. Lrilibholen, your glo\eS 
would lid the giants ^t (iuildhall - my ^alel will furnish }(»u with 
my exact "i/i' — yu will s(‘e to |Ih‘ legitimale hrcadlh of the tringe. 
My litfle lieauty , you an' from Mrs. Bracegirdle — the play 

— I ha\e taken seven boxes -- Mr. St. .lolm promisi's his 
iiitlmnce. Say tiiendbre, my Hebe, that the thing is certain, 
and let me tiiss iImm'. inti — thou hast d('W' on thy lip 

already. Mr. Thufnp(^)U*you are a line fellow, and deserxe tt* 
be eiK Mur iged ; I will see that the next time your head is bn^ken 
ti >ha]l be broken fairly : — but I will not j>atroni/c the bear - 
consider that peremptory. What, Mr. Bookworm, agaiij! I ho[ii. 
you haxe siieceedinl ln*lter this time the old songs had an an 
tumn lit upon them, and had lost the best [larl of their /er//’es - 
and IM.iio had mortgaged one half his repurdie, to pay, I supfn)se 
the exorbitant sum y^ni thouglit^iroper to soli upon the other. A" 
tor l)iogenes< Laertius , and his philosophers ” 

‘ ' Pish ’ ” mferrupfed Tarletoii ; are you going, by your lln*fj 
n'tn al ireatises on fdiilosophy , to make me learn tin* [iraetieal part 
of It, and prate upon learning while J am suppmling myself wilt« 
pafienee?” 

‘‘Bardoii me! Mr, Bookworm ~ you will de[)osit your load, 
and v'lsit me lo-iiiorrow' at an earlier hour And now, larlclon 
I am at \our service ’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

itny Scpiips and Corn prsul ions: — the New Kvehan^e and tlie I’lippet 
Sllo^^ . - llie Aetor, Ibe Sexloii, nnd Ihe Keauh. 

“WKr.r, Tarleton,” said I, lookinj' round lliat mart of mil- 
linery and lovc-inakim;.;, which » so celehratcd in the r(‘ij:n of 
Charles U. , still preserved the shadow of its old renown in thal ol 
Anne. — “well, here we are upon the classical f^rouud so often 
commemorated in the comedies which our clia^^te grandmothers 
thronged to see. Here we can make appointments, while we pro- 
fess to buy glo\es , and sh^iuld our mistress tarry too long, beguile 
our impatience by a flirtation with her milliner. Is there not a 
breathing air of gaiety about the place? — docs it not slill smack of 
the Kthereges and Sedleys?’* 

“lUght,” said Tarleton, leaning over a eounfor and amorously 
eyeing the pretty coquette to whom it belonged — while, with Ihe 
eoxeomhry then in fashion, he sprinkled Ihe long eurls that 
touched his shoulders with a fragrant shower from a bottle of jessa- 
mine water upon the counter — “right; saw \ou,vver such an 
eye? Have you snulT of llie true scent, iny berait) — fob I — this 
is for llie nostril of a Welch parson — choleric and hot, iny beaut} 
— pulverized horse-radish — why, it would make a nosi* of the 
coldest constitution imaginable sneeze like a washed .schoolboy on 
a Saturday night. — Ah, this is better, my princess — there i> 
some courtesy in this snulf — it Hallers the brain like a poet’s de- 
dication. lliglit, l)e\ereu\, right, there /.v something infection*, 
in the atmosphere; ,viie ealches good humoiir, as easily as if it 
were cold. Shall wc stroll on? — ^ w// (Aelia i^^ on the other si(h‘ of 
Ihe Kxchaiigc. — You were speaking of the pIa}A\i tiers — what a 
pity that our Kthereges and WycherlcNs should he so frank in then 
gallantry , that the prudish public already begins to look shy on 
tbein. — I'liev ]ia>e a world of wit ! ” 

“Ay,’’ said I ; “and, as my good uncle w«uld .say, a world 
of knowledge of human nature, viz. of the worst part of it.- fliii 
they arc worse than merely licentious — they are }>osili>eIy villa- 
nous — pregnant with the most rcdemptionlcss — 
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■ iK'utnic, iNinjr, thieviau, arul fraud; llii'ir liumour uobavniK’'' 
ijif moral — lliry are like the, Sardinian lierb - lln s 

fuakc }()n lanj:l» . it Irue — but they poino/ityou in Ifw uvL ilul 
wild (dimes here ! ’* 

‘ Oil, honesf Coll ! — Ah , Cihlier, b(»w jjoes it you? ’ 

"J'lie person tlnis addressed was a man of about the middle aue 
™ vevN ^M’otesunely attired — and wiili a jieriwi*; proposterousl} 
JIls countenance (which, in its Tealures , was rather come- 
1} / was stamped with an odd mixture ol li\eliriess, inipudemd'' 
ami a enarsc. >«'t not unjoNous spirit of reckless debauchery. He 
apjiroaelw'd us with a saunter, and sainted 'I'ailelon with au air 
‘•(•id lie ('ijoii^di , m spilt* ot^an allected tammanly. 

'“\Nhat tliinkyi'n,'* resumed my companion , ‘‘we were cam- 

o’l'.inj ujiou ? ■’ 

' liN , imifddl , Mr. rarlelou,” answered CildxT, bowing 
'(T> low , “inih'ss jf w(‘re tin* (“xipiisile lashion of your waistcoat, 
or ionr success with ni\ Ladv Huchess, 1 know not what to frness.’* 

“Pooh, ni.m,'' said Tarloton. haughtily, “none of your 
eompliinenls ; " and then added, in a milder tone, “Mo, Colley, 
we were ahiismg (he immoralities that existed on the stage, until 
ilmu })\ the light of l 4 n tdrli|^ous example, didst undertake to re 
bom it. ’ 

‘Mil),” rejoined ( ihber, with an air of mock sanctit) 
“Heaven In* praised, I liavi* pulled out some of the weeds from 
our thealrical parlern* — ’ 

“ JFear )ou th.1t , Count / Does he. not look a pretty fellow for 
a ( eiisor'/ " 

“Sundy, ” said (alllier, “ever since Dickej Steele has set 141 
t(*r a saint , and assumed the melliodistical twang, some hopes of 
(d)nv(jrsion mav Ij^ left e>eri for such reprobates a> myself. M'here 
mil) I ask, will .>fr, Tarleton drink to-uighl?” 

‘“Mot with thee, Coll. The Saturnalia don’t happen v'ivn 
day. Kid us now' of tliy company; but stop, I will do thee a 
(ileasurr — know von this muitleman?" 

' • I irave not that extreme honour/* 

“Know a f!onnl then’ (!ount ftevereut. demean yourself by 
'Ometinie'- acko'nvleding < ollej Cihber a rare f«‘ll««w at a sung. 
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« bottle, and a nnes<;ag;c to an actress ; a lively rascal enough , bu? 
without the goodness to be Io\ed, or the indcpciulence to be re- 
spected.” • 

“Mr. Cibber,’' said I, rather hurl at Tarlelon's speech, though 
th(^ object of it seemed to hear this description with the most un- 
rulHcd composure — “Mr. Cibber, 1 am happy, and proud of an 
indroducliou to the tftithor of the ‘Careless Husband.’ Here is 
my address ; oblige me with a visit at your leisure.” 

“ How could you lie so galling to the poor devil?” said I, mIumi 
C ihlier, with a profusion of bows and compliments , had left us to 
ourselves. I 

“Ah, hang him — a low fellow*, vho pins all his happini'ss 
to the skirts of the quality, is proud of licing des[)ised , and that 
which would excruciate the vanity of others on#'y Hallers //w‘. Aud 
now for my Clclia — ” 

After iny companion had amused himself with a brief llirlatiou 
with a young lady who affected a most edifying demureness, we 
left the Exchange, and repaired to the Puppet-show. 

As we eutcred the Piazza, in which, as 1 am writing for the 
next century, it may be necessary to say tha|, Punch' held his court, 
we saw a tall, thin fellow loitering, ’under the columns , and ex- 
hibiting a cmuilenaucc of the most ludicrous disioiitcnl. I'lien 
was an insolent arrogance about Tarlclfin’s good nature which al- 
ways led him to consult the whim of the moment at the expense of 
every other consideration , especially if the w him referred to a 
member of the canaike whom niy aristoeralie friend esteemed as a 
base part of the ex^-susne and despolic pro/^uu’ty of gentlemen. 

“Egad, JDevereux,” said lie, *‘ do you see that fellow? he has 
*he audaeily to affect spleen. Faith, 1 thought melancholy was 
the distinguishing patent of nobility — we will smoke, him.” And, 
advancing towards the man of gloom, Tarlclou louclied him ,^ith 
the end of his cane. The man started and turned round. “Pray, 
sirrah,” said Taricton coldly , “pray who the devil are you, H at 
you presume to look discontented?” 

“Why. Sir," said the man, good huiuouredly enough 
nave some right be angry.’ 



ilouht jt, my friond,” said Tarleton. ‘^Wha» is your 
roiimJaiid ? a rise in ll)»' price of tripe , or a drinking N\ilo ? tliose, 
I lake ii , are lln^ jtile misfortunes incidental &o your condition.” 

‘ If that be the case,” said I, observing a cUmd on ^\r new 
friend’s brow, “shall we heal lliy sullerings? Tell us thy com- 
plaints, and we will prescribe thee a silver specilic; there is a 
samjilc of our skill.” 

“Thank you, humbly » gentlemen, said me man, pocket- 
inu the inouey, and cl(‘aring his countenance; “and, seriously, 
mine is an uncommonly hard case. 1 was, till within the last 
few weeks, the unter sexton of St. IVuijJs, Cnvenl Garden, and 
my duty was that of ringin;^ the bells for daily praters : but a man 
of llelial came hitherwards, set up a puppet-show, and, timing 
the louirs ol Ins evh^hilion with a kicked sagacity, made the bell 1 
rang ior ehnreh serve a sunirnons to Punch , — so, gentlemen, 
that w lienever yur humble servant began to pull for the Lord , his 
perverted congregation began to Hock to the devil; and, instead of 
iieing an instrument for saving souls, I was made the innocent 
im‘;ms (d‘ (l(‘s(ro\ing them. Oh, gentlemen, it was a shocking 
tiling, to tug•l^^ay at the rope till the sweat ran down one, for 
foul shillings a week* aiyl t(* see all the lime that one w'as thin- 
oiiig one’s own congregation ana emptying one’s own pockets ! ” 

“ U w as indeed a lamentable dilemma ; and what did you, Mr 
Sexton?” , , 

“Do, Sir, why,*T could not stifle my conscience, and! left 
oiv place. Kver since then, Sir, I have stationed myself in tin- 
Psaz/a, to warn niy poor, deluded fellow-creatures of their erroi, 
.uul to assure them that when the jiell of St, PuUl’s rings, it rings 
for prayers, and not for puppet-shows — and, Lord help us, 
there it goes at tins very moment; anil look, look, gentlemen, bow 
ilK' xvigs and hoods are crowding to the motion^ instead of tbr 
minister. ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Tarleton, “Mr. Powell is not the first 
tilan who has wrested things holy to serve a carnal pijrfMj‘<e, and 
made usx; of church bells in order to rmg money to the wide poneh 


An aalMpiaU'd word lu use fot jmp|i<*t- 
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of Iho rhiirch's ciH'ini(“'. Ilarkyo, my friend, follow my ad\ ice, 
and turn preacher yonr.self; mount a cart opposite to the rpotiou, 
and I ’ll waiter a friMc that the crowd forsake theMjcatrical inoiinle- 
bardv iff favour <jf the religious one; for the more sacred the tiling 
played upon , the more certain is the game.” 

“l{()d\ of me, genllemen,” cried the ex-sexion. ’ll follow 
your ad\ic(‘.” 

“Do so, man, and never presume to look doleful again ; leave 
di/lness to your superiors. ” * 

And with this advice, and an additional compensation for his 
<‘onlidenec, we left the, innocent assistant of Mr. I'owell, and 
mat died into the. puppet-show', by Ihe^^sound of the very bells the 
per\ersion of which the good sexton had so pathetically lamented. 

The lirsl person I saw at tile show, and^pndeed the ex[>ress 
|»erson I came to see, w'as the Tady Dassejton. Tarlelon ami 
myself separated for the present, ami 1 repaired to the coquette 
‘‘Angels of gracel” said!, approaching; “and, by-lhe-by, 
before I proceed another word, observe, Lady llassellon, how 
appropriate the exclamation is to fjotf! Angels orji';7Z(‘c/ wliy yon 
have moved all your patches! — one — two — three — six — 
eight — as 1 am a gentleman, frmn the lefi side of your chei'k to 
the right ! What is the reason of so sudden an emigralinn?” 

“I ha>e changed my politics, ('.ount, that is all, and ha\e 
resolved to Jo, sc no time in proclaiming the change. Dut is it true 
that you are going to be married?” 

“Married! Jleaycn forbid! which of my enemies spread so 
rruel a report?” 

“Oh , the repoit is universaj! ” and the Lady Ilasscllon flirted 
her fan w ith a most flattering violence. 

“If is false, nevertheless; I cannot afford to buy a wife at 
present, for, thanks to jointures, and pin-money, these things 
are all matter ofeommeree; and (see how' closely ciulized life re- 
sembles the s.wage!) the English, like the Tartar gentleman, 
obtains his w il'e only by purchase ! Hut w ho is the bride?” 

• See Spcclator, ]Vo. 14. for a letter from thi.s unfortiinale un«ier- 
sextoii. 

Whiir ladies palclo'd on one Mde of the ctn ek lories on the other 



‘‘ Jlie Duke of Newcastle's rich daughter, Lady Henrietta 
Pelham. 

“What, llarh^'s ohjeet of ambition - I’ailh, .^ladain, the 
I eport not so cruel as f thought for ! ” 

“ < >li , you fo() I — hut is it not true?” 

“lly in\ honour, I fear not; ni\ ri\als are too numerotis and 
loo powerful. Look now , yonder! Uuw Ihe^ already (lock around 
the inu‘'trious heiress, — note (hos(* ^niiles and simpers. Is it 
not pretty to si'o those ^ery line gentlemen imitating humpkins at,a 
fur, and grinning their best go/i'/ / lint you netnl not 
fear me, Lady llasselton, my lo\e cannot wander, if it would. 
!n the (juaint thought of Sidney, ** lo\ e*ha\ ing ome flown lu my 
heait, hurnf its wings ihert\ and cannot (ly away.” 

“La, you now' I” said the hei^ily ; “1 do not eomprehend you 
e\aclly - - your masfer of the, graces does not teach you your com- 
jdiim'nt- pro[ier!y.” * 

“Ves, iio does, hut in your iiresonce I forget them; and 
now,” I added, htwenng my >oice into thi‘ lowest (d' whispers, 

‘ now that you arc assured of mv lididily, will you not learn at last 
to di'-CKolit riii^iours and trust to me /” 

“I lo\e you too Nielli” answered the Lady llasselton in the 
'-amc lone, and that answer gi\cs an admirahh* idea of the af- 
Icciion nl e\ciy eoijiieiie! -- love and eoididence with them arc 
ijuahiies that liaxc a naUiral anli[iathY, and can ne\er be united I 
Our Irff-a-it'lr was aj an end, tlie people round us Uccamelsocial, 
and com ei salion general. 

‘^Iletterlon acts to-niorrow night,” cried the Lady Pralterly, 
“ we must go ! ” 

“ W'e must go I ” cried the Lai^' Tfasselton. 

We mu>-t g^ ! ” cried all. 

And so passed the time till the puppet-show was over, and in' 
athaidancc dispensed with. 


* i.otil Iloliful.roke tf’lK us that it was th * inairi end of Harho s .mI 
loiriiNl I alO'ii :o Ins sou to In'? l.ut^. I hus is llie i.Or ui u-Oituis o 

1) JIKlJe ni.lilr up ol a lliollsaild Jlltle prn.lO' srlu'UU’s. 

In iIjc Alt atlia. tlial lmJ^^’unl uf oiliniifs and lifairM “ 
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It is a charmiug Ihinf? to bo the lover of a lady of liic mode 
Otic so honoured does with his hours as a miser v\ilh his guineas, 
— VI/, uolhiug but couiil them! 

CHAPTER III 

JVl(>re Lions, 

'J III' next night, after the theatre, Tarleton and I strolled inlo 
Wills’s. Hall a dozen Nvitswere assembled. Heavens! how the \ 
talked! arlors, actresses, pods, statesmen, jdiilosophers , cn- 
tie^', diiines, were all j|ijllcd to pieces wilh the mosi grahijinj., 
mali< (‘ iinaginabJe. AVe sat oursel\es„down, and while Tarleton 
amused himself with a dish of coiVee and the “Tlymg I*ost I 
listened \ery attentively to the conversation, fierlainly il we would 
taki‘ e\ery ojiporlunily of gelling a grain or./wo of knowl(‘dge. w< 
should soon haxe a ciiest-full; — a man earned an exeeiieni snl>- 
sistcnce by asking every one who came oul of a lobarconisTs slio[. 
for a pinch of sriulf, and retailing the mixture as soon as he hai* 
lilted his box.^ 

While 1 was listening to a tall lusty genlleinnn . nvho was ,»bu - 
sirigHogget ihe actor, a well-dressed man enlercd, and immediate 
ly allraeted llic general observation, lie was of a \er\ Hat , il! 
favoured countenance, but of a quick eye, and a geiileel an. 
there was, however, something constrained and artilicial in his 
address, and he appeared to be endeavouri.ig to clothe a natural 
good liuinour wilh a cerlaiii primness which could never be madi 
to lil it. 

“Ha, Steele!’' cried a gentleman in an orange coloured coat 
who seemed, by a fasliionablo swagger of iinportame, desirous 
of giving the lone to the company — ‘^Ha, Steele! whence cuim 
you? from tlie chapel or the tavern?” and the speaker winked 
round the room as if he wished us to participate in the pleasure of 
a good thing. 

Mr. Steele drew up , seemingly a little allroiited ; but tii^ go6(i 
nature conquering the alicclalion of personal sanctity which, ai 
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I ho lime 1 refer to, that excellent writer was pleased to nssuine, he 
' otileiited iiiiiiself nodding to the speaker ,^aiid saving : — 

“All the W(nid knows, Colonel Cleland, that jou aie a wii 
riid thorclorc we take your line savings, as we take (‘hauge trom an 
•Ijoiie-^t tiade^-inan, — rest perleeil^ satistied with me eujn we gel, 
v\i(lio\ii paving an\ atientioii to it. ” 

‘ /'<mids, Cleland, jou got the W'WsI of it tln'ro,” cued a 
i^enlleinau lu a lla\eu wig. And Steele slid into a seat near inv 

nwn. 

Tarleion, who was siifliciciitly well educated to prelend to the 
eiiaraeter of a man (d‘ Iriters , hereupon thofighi it ii'-i cssary to la} 
aside tin; “ iiyiug J\ist , " find to introduce nn* to my literal} 
rn iglihour. 

“Ihav,'’ said (^flonel tdeland, taking snulf and swinging 
11111)"^* lo and lio witli .?Si air ol fashionable grace, “has auv one 
seen the new papei '! ” 

W hai ! t Tied th(‘ gcnlh'inan in the flaxen wig, “what! the 
'J.itieC'' -ina -- the *■ Spintatoi’ ? ’ ” 

Iho^anie," quoth the (adonel. 

“Jo he sure — wln^has not?” returned he of the. flaxen orna- 
|•e!l(. “ rciiph) say Coiigrfwc tv rites it," 

Jhev are very much luistaken , then,” eiied a little sijuaie 
iiian with spectacles; “lo luy certain knowledge Swift is the 
author. " 

••l‘ooli!" said (delaiid, initH‘riou'>'ly — “poolil it is neither 
on** rioi tin* otin-r; 1 , gcnitlenien , am in the seen*! — hut — voii 
Take no‘, eh? One mu^l not s]>edk well ol' on^Ls sell mum is 
the w ord. ’’ 

“J'heii,” ask*d Steele, (luiotlv , “wc are to suppose tliat 
vou, (Joloin'I, ai L* tlic vv liter 

“d never said so, Oiolo ; hut the w*mi(‘n will h.ive it that I 
am and the colon**! smoothed down hi^' eraval. 

Frav , JMi . Ad(hsf*n , what say you / cn«‘d tin* gentli'iiiaii m 
the flaxen wig, “jie vou for Congreve, Svvid, or (.olme 1 (.h 
laud?' 'i'liis w add i(‘s-.eij to a genllem.in of a grave, , l>iJl lalie r 
prfqju^ses^mg mien . wh-*, with eyes lixt'd upon tiie gi .uiiui , 
very (}iii**!lv , aud tn all appeaiauce, vei} matieuliv* iv , s.da* 

',U ■ 
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hinisolTwifh n pipe; willioul lifting his eyes, this personage, then 
etniuent, allcr^^ar(l^ renilercd iiiimorlal, rcjjlied , 

“(hjhiFK'! CIcland must produce other witnesses to prove liis 
claim to the authorship of the ‘Spectator;’ the women, wc^^ell 
know , are prejudiced in his favour. *’ 

‘Thai ’s true enough, old friend,” cried the colonel, looking 
askant at liis or;uige-c<d(jjred coal, “but faith, Addison, I wish 
Mju would set up a paper of the same sort, d’ye see ; you ’re a nier 
judge of nuTit , and your sketches of character would do justice to 
\our fricuids.” 

‘ ‘ If e>ei I do , Cohuiel , I , or my coadjutors will study at least 
to do justice to jou. ” * 

“ Prithee , Steele cried^the stranger in spectacles , “prithee 
tell us Ihy thoughts on the subject: dost thou know tbe author ol 
this droll periodical?” ' 

“I saw' him this morning,” replied Steele, carehjssly. 

‘ ‘ Aha ! and w hat said you to him?” 

“1 asked him his name?” 

“And what did he answer?” cried he of (he flaxen wig, whilt* 
ail (d us crowded round the speaker, with the cariosity e> cry one 
felt ill the aulhorsliip ol a work thAi eXciliug thciuost universal and 
eager interest. ” 

“He answered me solemnly said Steele , “in the following 
w ords , 

‘(iraecj cariMit al>l.ili\o-- It.di dative — nominativo.’' 

“ Taniitus — (‘.'pital 1 ” crieil the gentleman in spectacles ; and 
then, touehiijg 'Jolonel Cieland, added, “what does it exactly 
im an?” 

Ignoramus?” said (deland , disdainfully “every «7/oo/-/>o7 

fininr'i / irii’/ll" 

“iKwereux,” said Tarleton, yawning, “ what a d—d delight- 
ful thing it IS to hear so much wit — pity that the atmosphere is so 
line that no lungs unaccustomed to it can endure it long. Let us 
rcco'er oui’M’hes b} a walk.” 


I his ^‘'onis lo roi r<>h<»rati' the suspicion enterlamed of the ideniit> 
vi i.oionrl I'h l.iiid vMih the Will lluneH’oiiib ol the Speclalor. 
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Willingly said I ; and sauntered forth into the streets. 

. ‘"Will's i'' not what it was,” said Tarleton ; “’T is a pitita 
phost of Its former ?clf , and if they had not introduced cards , urn 
>\oijld die of the ^a|)ours there.” 

“ I know iiullntig so^h^/e /' said I, “as that mock litorarj ai 
which It so much tlie fashion to assume. " J' is hut a wearisoim 
I'clief to coincrsalion to ha\e interludes of stmgs about Streplioi 
and recited with a lisp by a geutlcmau \^ilh fringed glu\e! 

and a laniruishing l<Jok.” 

“lie "11 it,' crii'd Tarleton, “let us seek fur a fresher topi(‘ 
Are \ou a-'ked to Abigail Masham’s to-ni"b» , or ^\lll you come tc 
JJame de i.i ItiMere .Manlev’jj?” 

“ Dame de bi ^slial ! — in the name of long ^^ord^ ^^ho is .she? ’ 

*'<)! Learning made liijidinoiA : one vhu rcad^ Catullus and 
profile bj it. 

“Dali. iio. \\(* \Mii not iea>c the gentle Abigail lor her. IhaNc 
promi'xed i" nuMi M. John*, too, at the *Ma shams.” 

“As \<.u iike. \Vc shall get some wine at Abigail’s^ winch we 
should !ie\ei do at the house of licr coiisiu ol Marlborough.” 

And. ( (mifgrting himself with this belied, J’arlelon peaci'alily 
aeeofn[>ani<‘d me to llmt c^delvraled woman, who did tlie Tories 
so- li noiab](‘ ser\i» e, at the expeuse of being termed by the W’higs^ 
one great waul dnided lulo two parts, ^i/. — a great want (d'e\eiy 
shilling belougnii^^ to other people, and a great want of every yrtne 
that should haw belonged to herself. As we niouiit(‘d the slair- 
'■ase, a do</r to the hd'tfa private apartment; wa*' opened, and/ 
saw the la>ourile dismiss, with the most tlatfering air of ri'spect, 
ruy old preeejilor, the Abbe Monlj^euil. JJe rVeeiu'd lier alten- 
Ltoii'i as hi.N due , and, descending the stairs , came till] upon me. 
lie drew J>aek — changed neither hue^ior miiselt' — bowed t‘i) illy 
Jiiough, and disappeared. 1 had not much ojiporlnnity to mii'e 
j\er*tljis rirenmstauce , for St. John and Mr. l)om\iJlo — excellent 
jom[)aiiions ludli - joined us, and the part\ being small, we h«ai 
lit’ unw <mied lelnifv of talking, as well as liowirig , to eaeli i>ihei. 

[i was iiiipnssihle, Im think of any 'oneel''0 when St. John < ho'-e t.> 
.‘xert himself; ami so even the Abbe Monfreuil L'hded out ol my 
jraiu as St, John's wn glided into it. \\e were all of the same way 
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[)f lliinking on politirs, and thercforo woro bonit, 

^juarrelsoiiui a rait* thing. The trusty Abigail Icdtl stones < 
Ihc good (Jiicon, a'.id >\(‘ added hotis muh \\a\ ot C^n.llarv, 
Wine loo wine tiiat e>en 'rarlctou apprcntil, lit up our iniidioci^, 
and wc spent altogether an evening such as geutlenieu ami 'Join*- 
very seldom ha\e tin' sense to enjoy. 

<) Apollo! I woil'der whether Tories olllie next centui> wilt lo. 
such clever, eharniing, wcli-iulornied fellows as we were! 

ciiAPTh:a IV. 


An Inlelleclnal Ad eiilurf'. 

A nn 'i’f.K alfi'Cled by the Vinous potations which bad bf'en 
much an object of anticipation with my eom[)amoii , l.ohMon ami 
[ were strolling homeward when we perceived a nieimir kably la!; 
man engaged in a contest with a couple ofwalelimen. Watcimien 
were in all cjisos the especial and natural enemies oftlie gallant' m 
my joung days; and no sooner did we see the unequal eonie- 
than, drawing our swords with that true brnglisb valour wboh 
makes all the ipiarrels of othei people its ov.n , wi' hasieueu to the 
relief of the weaker partv. 

“ (lenlleineu said the elder walehnian , draw ing hack, mo:- 
IS no yomnioii brawl; we have been shametullv beaten tins iiere 
madman and for no earthly cause. ’ 

“»ho ever did Ix'at a walclimaii for an\ ('arlbiv cause, >.in 
rascal?” cried the aecimed [larlv , swing.ing his walknig-Ccim‘ o\er 
the coniplaiuant’s>!i(‘ad with a menacing ar». 

'‘\cry true,” cried rarleton, cooilv. “Seigneurs of tie. 
watch , von ai(! both niadi* and paid to he beaten ; eigo — vou lia\ ’ 
no tight to conijilain. llelease tins worth) e.ivalier. and dep,!:'. 
elsewhere to make night hideous with )our voices. ' 

“(!ome, (ome,” quoth tlie vounger Dogberi > , who perceived 
a n’inforconient ajiproachiiig , “move ou, go'ud people, aud e‘t 
us do our dutv 

“Which,” interrupted the elder walehnian , “ cons)>(s in ta- 
king this hulking swaggerer to the watchhoiise.” 
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“J'lioii spe.'liif'St A>iscly, m.-m of‘|i(*ace,’' SiiiJ 7 arfeton ; “do- 
it'iid ;iFid >ulliout addiug anolhrr ^M)^d, he ran Ihe 

\sak‘lnnaii (hrouuli — nnl the body, bunho coat — a>(»i({iuf;, ^^i^h 
^roat devlcrity, Uio ( orporivd siibslance oi tlio allackod party, and 
y‘t approaching' it ^o clo^el} as to fii\e the guardian of the btn‘c(‘> 
\('r> lea^onahle ground b»r appreheusiDu, >'0 xioner did the 
watchman lind the lull strike against his hr^\'ist than he nltcred a 
dismal cry, and fell upon the. pa\emcii4as il he liad been shot, 
‘•>ow lor thee, \arlet," cried Tarletun , hrandishing his rapnsi" 
bi fore the, ewes of llie other watchman, “tremble at the sword of 
liulcon.” 

“() l.oid, () Lord!” ejaculated thc^teri iliiol comrade of the 
lallenman, dropping on %is knees, “for ilea\en's sake , Sir, 
ha\e a care.” 

“ W'liat argnmeflt cansl tiiou allege, thou scr* cch owl of the 
inch ..{/oils, that thou shouldst no! Miaie Ine same late as thy 
lu'otlier owl? 

‘Oil, Sirl ’’ cried th(5Cra\en night-bird, fa hit ofa humourist 
in Us wa\.i “liecanse j ha\e a ncsi and seven little owlits at 
liome, — and uIIot owl i" only a bachelor." 

“ riion ait an mipndpnt J.hing to jest at us," said Tarlcloii; 
hut tl'N wit has saviol thee; rise/' 

At this momi'iit two other walcluneii came up, 

“r.eulhmien said the tall slrauger whom wc Jiad re‘.cued, 
“ we had hetler ily,” 

dailelon cast at him a contemptuous look., and idaced himself 
m a jHisture of ollence. 

“Hark }e,'’ said I, “let m enect an honourahJe peace. 
Messicur-s the Wiiileh , be it lawlul lor >uu to earrv oil' the slam 
and loi us daim the i»risuiirrs." 

.lUil our new Ides uudersi(jr»d not a jest , and advaneed ujiun n^ 
with a ferocity wliich miglit realh have terminated in a siTious eri - 
gagement, had not the tall stranger thrust his hniky form m /rout 
of the appioachmg hattalion, and cried out. with a loud \oir,* 
“Zounds, ni\ uood fellows, what’s all tins for? If vou take us 
up, you Will get hrokcu heads to-night , and a few shillings p(>r- 
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haps to-morrow. If you leave us alone you wiJI have whole heads, 
and a guinea belwcon you. Now', what say you?” 

Well spoke Pliavlra against the dangers of cloqiKuiee (y.n)uL 
Xi(i V loyoi). The w atchmcu looked at each other. ‘ ^ Why real)} , 
Sir,” said one, “what you say alters the case very much ; and if 
I»ick here is not much liurt , I don’t know' what w e may say to the 
oifer.” o 

So saying, they raised the fallen watchman , who, after three 
or four grunts , began slowly to reco\cr himself. 

“Arc you dead, Dick?” said the owl with seven owlils. 

“I think I am,” answered the other, groaning. 

“Are you able to drink a pot of., ale, Dick?” cried the tall 
stranger. 

“I think f am,” reiterated *\he dead mar, very lack-a-daisi- 
cally. And this answer satisfying his coraadcs, the articles ot 
peace w'ere subscribed to. 

Now, then , the tall stranger began searching his pockets with 
a most consecpiential air. 

“ 'Gad , so ! ” said he at last ; “not in iny breeches pocket! ■— 
W'cll, it must be iu my waistcoat. No! Well, ’t is a strange 
thing — domme it is! (icntlemen,' I ljd>e had the mislbrtune to 
leave my purse behind me — add to your other favours by lending 
me wherewithal to satisfy these honest men.” 

And Tarieton lout him the guinea. The watchmen now' retired, 
and we were left alone with our portly ally. 

Placing his hand to his heart, he made us half a dozen pro- 
found bows, rcl\t.'ucd us thanks for our assistance in some>ery 
courtly phrases, and re({U(‘sttd us to allow him to make our ac- 
quaintance. We cvehanged cards, and dcpar‘ed on our sc\eral 
ways. 

“I have met that gentleman before said Tarieton. “ L'*i us 
see what name ho pretends to. — ‘Fielding — Fielding’ — ah , bN 
the Lord, it is no less a person! — it is the great Fielding 
himself! ” 

“Is Mr. Fielding, tlien, as elevated in fame as in stature?’ 

■What, is It pns.siblc that you hn\e not yet heard (d‘ Dean 
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rieldin?, who b.irt’d \ns bosom at ibc theatre iii order to attract the 
aduiirin^^ cornpas‘^ioM (d'the fejnalo part of the audience?" 

“What!" 1 cfled, “the Duchess of (llevplaud's Ficldiiiii?" 

“ Jhe same — the best looking" bdlow of Iiis day! A sUotcb nt 
his liistorj is in tlie ‘Taller,* under the name of ‘()rland<» tin' 
Fair/ ile is ternbly fallen as to fortune since the day when he 
dio\t' about in a car like a sea-shell , j,ith a*do/en tall lellows, in 
the Austrian liver\ , black and jclhkw, running before and behind 
him. You know he cl.iirns relationship to the. ln)use of JJapsburj:. 
As for the present , he writes poems — niakc'^ lo\e-- is still good- 
natured , hunioroiis, and odd — is rally.*r unhappily addict(‘d tr» 
wine and burrowing, and ri^ddly keeps that oath ol tin* (!artliiisiaijs 
which noNcr sulTers them to carry any money about them/’ 

“An acquaintance more likl'Iy to ^ield amusement than 
profit.” 

‘*F\a<'tly so. He will fd>our you with a Msjt — lo-morr<tw, 
perhaps, and you will remember his propensities.” 

••All ! who e\cr l(»rgets a warning that ri'lates to his purse ! " 

“Iriie!" said larleton, sighing. Alas! my guinea: tliou 
and 1 ha>e panted comjiany forever! valr y rale, lohhs : ' 

ClIAI^TEll V. 

IIh’ lt<‘nu in Ins Den. and a Philosojilier tli'sco\«“r**(j. 

Mr. FiKLiiiNc; lu^Miig twice fa>ourcd me with \isils, wliicn 
lound me from home, I thought it right to pay my respects to him ; 
accordingly one morning 1 ri’paired to his aho’de. It was silualeil 
ill a street which had Irtieri excessyely the moife some thirty years 
hack; and the house slill cxliihiled a stalely and somewhat osten- 
tatious exterior. 1 observed a eonsiilerable cluster of infaniim’ 
raggamullins colh*cled round the door, and no sooner did the j»or- 
lal open to my summons, than they pressed forward in a manner 
infinitely more zealous than respectful. A scrNaiil in the Austrian 
li>*l‘ry , with a broad belt round hjs middle, ollieialed as poiier. 
“Look, .look!” eried one of the youthful gazers, “bn.k at tin* 
beau's kvoprrl" Tins imputativm on Ins nwn respn tability . ami 
that of his master, the domestic seemed b' no meam- to relisit 




muff, an imnion'^r l)roads^^(^^(l, a WjTherly comb, a jackboot, 
.Hid an old pluiiK'd iial; * to these were added a cracked poina - 
1uiii-|)ol, conlaiiiin^Miik , and a scrap ofpaiier, ornaniented witli 
sundry [lainlin^^s hearts and torches, on*wliic]i were scrawled 
soerat lines iti a hand so lar^e and round that I could not a>oiil 
seidn;; the. lirst, ^ers(*, thouirh I tinned away nij ejes as quickly as 
jiosNih/e — tJiaf ve/se, to the he^f of ju^ ineniory, ran thus; 
‘ Sai , i()\('/y Lesh/a, when thy swain. ' J-’pon the ground lay a 
J)i>\ of' j>a(ciies. a pern'w ig, and two or three well ihuinhed hocd^s 
of soiiiTN. Snell was tin* reception-room of lieau Fielding, one 
iiidiirereiilly well (‘alculated to exhibit the propensiii(‘s id’ a man, 
half bull} , half Iriblde; a poet, a fop, a iiiihter, a fieauty, a 
walking mn^i'iim of all (*ld Imniours, and a Inmg shadow' of a 
jiast renown, “'riiere are ehanges In wit as in I'aslnon," said Sir 
William lenqile, «iid be proceeds to instance a noldeman , who 
was the gnek'sl wit t>f tlie court oft hariev and the great(-sl 
ilullard 111 that el < haries ll. * ftul lleaietis hnw awlul are the re- 
\olution'^ (d co\» omhiw ! what a ch.mge. from Ileau Fielding the 
ih’.HJl) . 1(1 Head f ielding the Oildily ! 

Alter 1 b;nl rem. lined m (his apartment about ten minutes , (he 
great man m.'fde his ap[»eiiranre. ||e was ntliied in a diessing- 
:((W n .tf the most gorgeods nTalerial and colour , 1ml so old (hat il 
w,»s dillieiill to conceive any [leriod of past linn' wliii'h it might not 
)ia>e been sup[Mjsed to ha\e witnessed ; a little \el\et i a[> , witlia 
Urnislied g(dd las^cl, surnionnled Ins lj(‘ad, and Ids iH‘tli(*r limbs 
weie sbeatlied in a pair of imlitarY bools. In pmson, he still r(‘~ 
lained tin; traei' of that exiraordiuarj sumwi'tiw be bad once jios- 
.se>sed , and ills i'catu^-es were yet liaiidsom^, though the eom- 
jdexion had grow n eoarse and llotiil, and the expression had set- 
tled into a broa^l , hardy, farcical mixture of effrontery, humom 
and ( oiiceit. 

. Hut how different his costume from that of (dd ! Where was ilo' 
itmg wii: with ils nnriad curls? the er»at stiff with itolden ho e? the 
<]iamond buttons — ‘•tbepoinp, i»ride, anil eircninslance id' i^lo- 
rious war?" llie glorious xxai" Heau Fielding had carried on 
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lliroii^'hoiit Ihc female N^orld — finding in every saloon a Iflen- 
heifii — in OAerv [)lay-lif)use allaniilics? Alas! (o ^^hal abyss of 
Tale will not ihr lox* of notoriety bring men ! To Nvliat but the lust 
of show do \M.\ owe the iiiisanthropy of Titiion , or the ruin of Beau 
Fielding! 

“By the Lord!” cried Mr. Fielding, appioaehing, and sha- 
king me familiarly bv Ihc hand, “by the Lord, 1 am ilelighled to 
sei; thee! A" I am a soldier^ I Iboiighl (lion >\erl a spirit, iiuisible 
and iiicorj)oreal — and as long as I was in that belief 1 trembled 
for Illy saUalion , for f Knew at least lliat thou \\ert not a sjiirit of 
lleaMMi; since' thy door is the ^cry rc\erse of the doors abo^e, 
which we arc assured sh'dl be opened unto our knocking. But 
thou art early , Cfiiint: like the ghost /dn flamlet, thou snulfest 
tin* morning air. — Will thou not keep out the rank atmosphere 
by a pint ot wine and a toast?” »•.> 

“Many thanks to you, Mr. Fielding; Bat J lune at least one 
projicrty of a ghost , and don’t drink after day - break.” 

“Aay, now, 't is a bad rule! a >illanous bad rule, fit on/t/ 
Cor ghosts and grey beards. We youngsters, (^ount , should 
have a more generous poliey. Conic now’, where did st thou drink 
last night? has the bottle hecpicathed Ihce a (lualm o? a head-aehe, 
which preaches repentance and ahslm'^nct* tin’s morning?” 

“IN’o, hut 1 >isil my mistress this inoruiHg; woubl you iiavc 
me smell of strong potations, and seem a worship[>er of the ‘ (tiuss 
Lif Fashion,' Mther than of Uhe Mould of Form?’ Confess, Mr. 
Fielding, that the women lo>e not an early tijipler, and that 
ihey expect sober and sweet kisses from a pair of ‘youngsters,’ 
like us.” 

“By the Lord cried Mr. Folding, stroking down his come- 
ly stom.ieh, “there is a great show’ of reason *hi thy excuses, 
but only the show’, not substance, my noble (loiml. You know 
me, you know ;//// experience, with the women — I would I'ot 
boast , as T in a soldier — hut ’t is something! nine hundred and 
lifty locks of hair ha>c I got in my strong box, J.mder padlock and 
k(‘y; fifty within the last week - true — on my soul — so that 1 
[nay pretend to know a little of the dear creatures; weH, 1 gi\e 
Ihee iny honour, (.oiinl, that they like a royster; they b.ne a 
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fellow who can carry his six bottles under a silken doublet ; there ’s 
yiijour and manhood in it — and then , too, what a pow er of toasts 
can a six-bottle iian drink to his mistress V Oh, 'I is voiir only 
chi^alry now — jour modern substitute for tilt and tournauieut; 
true, Count, as 1 ’in a soldier !” 

'"I tear iny Duleinea dilfers from the herd, then ; for she quar- 
relled wilh me for supping with St. n.'.rios ago, and — ” 

“St. John,” interrupted Fielding, eunmg me off in the be- 
ginning of a witticism, “St. John, fainoirs lellow, is he not? 
J{y tlic L<jrd , wc will drink to his ailrnmislralion , you in choco- 
late, 1 in .Madeira. O’Carroll, you doit — O’Carioll — rouue — 
rascal — ass —— dolt ! 

‘■‘Jhesam(‘, jour honour,” said thu viuuii.jr-iuiuun;u iin-jirj, 
thrusting in liis lea^ \isage. 

“Ay, the same ii.*leed — thou anatomi/ed son of St. Patrick; 
A>hjfLlost thou not get fat? thou shaincNl my good li\ing, and thy 
belly is a rascallj minister to thee, devouring all things for itself, 
without falleniiig a single rnemher of the body cor[)orale. Cook 
at 7/0', joudog, am /thin? Go and get fat, or 1 will discliargc 
tiice. — bv ihc*Cvjrd I will! the shun shines through ihec like an 
empty wine glass,” 

“And IS it upon your honour’s la\ings you would ha\c me get 
fat ? ’’ rejoined Mr. ()’(^arrolI , with an air of deferential inquiry, 

“.Now , as 1 li\e, thou art the inipudenlest ^arh^tI ” erfed Mr. 
Fielding , stamping fiis foot on the lloor, with an angry frown. 

“And is it for talking of your honour’s linings ? an’ sure that's 
nothing at all, at all,i' said the >alet, twirl^ig his thumbs with 
cxiiostulating iuiio(‘cnce. 

“begone, i!iscal!” said Mr. Fielding, “liegone; go to tliuk 
Salop, and bring us a piuL of Madeira, a toast, and a dish of 
duicolate.” 

“Ye^, jour honour, iu a twiukliug,” said the valet , disap- 
pearing. 

“ A i^orry fellow said .Mr. Fielding, “but honest and laiili- 
Inl, and lo\es me as well as a saiut lo>es gold ; ’t is his lo\e makes 
I'lm familiar.” 



Here the door was ngaiu opened, and the sharp face of Mr, 
O’Carroll again intruded. 

‘‘How, now, sHvahl’' exclaimed his maslo;. 

IHr. O’CarrolL ^\l(hout ans\>cring by \oicc, gave a grotesfpie 
sort ol' signal Iu'Iaaocii a ^^ink and a beckon. Mr. Fielding rose, 
niulleringan oalh, and iinderwioit a whisper. “lly the Lord,” 
cried lie, seemingly i^ a I'nrious passion, “and thon liasl nol got 
the bill eu.-lied though" I told thee twice to Iuim; it done last 
evening! Have 1 nol iun debts of honour to discharge, and did 
1 nut giM‘ lln; last guinea I had about me for a walking cane yester- 
d;j>? (io down to the c^ity immediately, siirah, and bring me 
the change.” 

The valet again whispered. 

“Ah,” resumed Fielding, “ih — solar, vou say, 'l isiriio; 
’I is a great way, and {lerhaps the Count caiFl wait (ill mui return. 
Trilhee, (turning to moj prithee now, is it not \e\alioiis -||no 
change about me, and my fool nol cashed a trilling hill 1 have lor 
a Ihousaud or so, on Messrs. Child? and the ciiisod S.doji jiuls 
nol its trust even m iirinces — ’l is their way — ’(jad now — vou 
have not a guinea about you?” 

>Yhat could 1 sav ? niy guinea joi»ied.Ta»U‘t()n‘s , in a visit to 
that bourne wlKUiee no such traveller e’er relnrni'd. 

Mr. (J’l.arndl now vani''ln’d in earnest, the wine a»'d the cho- 
colate soon ajijicarcd. Mr. Fielding brightened up, leejted Ins 
poetry, blessed his good forlniie, pioiiiised In call on me m a day 
or two; and assured me, with a round oath , llial the nevi time he 
bad llie honour of seeing me, be would treat me with anollier pint 
of Madeira, exactly "jf the same sort. * 

1 rememher well that it was the evening of the sarni‘day, In 
which I had paid this visit to t(n‘ redoubled Mr. Fielding, that, on 
returning from a drum at Lady llasselton’s, 1 entered my anti- 
room with so silent a step, that 1 did not arouse even the keen 
senses of Monsieur Desmarais. He was scaled by the lire, with 
his bead supported by his hands, and intently poring over a huge 
folio. I had often observed that he possessed a literary Inrn, and 
all the hours in which lie wa^- unemployed by me , he was wont to 
occupy with books. 1 fell now, I stood still and contemplated 
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hi^ ab-oi 1)0(1 attention in llic contents of the book before him , a 
-noou niud^ity lo know the nature of his studies; nnd so lilllo did 
•iiiy ta^h' second tli<‘ routine of trifles in which 1 had been lately 
erip:a^M*d that, in itiokin^ upon (he earnest foilures of the man, on 
which the soliiar> hj^iht streamed calm and full, and impressed 
with tin' d('«'[i (jmet and solitude of the ehamln'r, loj^'elher w itli 
the undisturbed sanctity of coinldrl piesiding o\er the small, bright 
lo'arth, and contrasting what 1 saw with lln^liriliiant scene — hril- 
iiarit with gaudy, wi'ariug, wearisoiflc Irivolito's — which 1 had 
jusi (joined , a sciwatioii of eiuy , at the enjoyments of my depen- 
dant, entered my breast, acionipained wuli a sentiment resem- 
bling liniiniialion at the natuie of m\ ow n juirMiil". I am generally 
dioughl a proud man, buj I am ne>er proud lo m\ inferiors; nor 
can I imaifiin* pride when' theie is not comiiclitioii. I ajiproachcd 
Ib'siiiai.ds, and s,;^id in I reneh , 

‘‘ Ib.w is ilijs? wii> (lid you not, like your lellows, lake ad- 
'(«inlag(’ ol oi\ .;!)s('enee, to pursue your ow n amu''<'nn‘iits? ibey 
musl l)(‘d(ill, indeed, il tliev do not Indd out to you morti templ- 
ing nniin i'iiicnts than that C(dos>al oirsjinng ol tin* press.” 

‘■ihud(ju nn', Mr,” said llesmurais, x'ly n'sjn'ellully , and 
'■!o>i(m tin* ii.fok , “'■jiardci) im*, f was not aware of your return. 
VViIl Mi'iisii'iir (loll Ills (JoaU?” 

‘‘.No; stmt tlie door whiMd round that ciiair, and fa^iur me 
with a sigiit of your book.” 

‘•Monsieur will be aimry, I fear,” said the \alel (obeying tin*, 
two tirsl orders, but iiesitating about tin* third ), “with iny coursi; 
of reading ; I confess il is not >ery compatible w ith my station.” 

‘‘All, some long romance, the (Irll't — 1 suppose — nay, 
bring il liillier— ilialV to say, ifjtbc mo\(*al5<e by single strength.” 

Thus uriri'i I, I' esmarais modesily brought me the book. Judge 
of my siiijirise when I found it was^i \olume of Leibnitz — a jilii- 
losojihcr, then Nery nnicli the rage — because one might talk of 
him\ery safely, without having read liim.'^ liesjiite of my sui- 
jirisc, i could not help smiling when my eye lurnecl from the book 

Svincli I'* pnvsibh llu' reason why there are so many (li.sciple.s of 
Kaiil at the })r( m ii! iiioiiieiil. — Ln. 
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lo the sludent. It is impossible to conceno an appearance less 
like a philosopher’s than that of Jean Desmarais. llis >vi{r ^\as of 
a nicety that would not have brooked the irregularity of a single 
hair; his dress was not preposterous, for I tfc not, nunemher, 
among gentles or valets, a more really exquisite taste than that of 
Desmarais; but it evinced, in c\ cry particular, the arts of the 
toilet. /V perpetual smile sat upon his li])s — ‘'Oineiimcs it deep- 
ened into a snc(3r — ijUt that was the only change it (‘ver eipe- 
rieneed; an irresistible air 'of self-conceit ga\e piquancy to liis 
long, marked features, small glittering eye, and withered cheeks, 
on which a delicate and soft hhjom excited suspicion ol artilicial 
emheilishment. A. very lit frame of body this for a \alet; but, I 
bunibly opirfe , a very unseemly one for a student of Leibnitz. 

“And whal/' saidl, after a short pause , “is your opinion of 
tliis philosopher; 1 understand thtU he has |usl^ written a work, * 
aho>e all praise and ail comprehension. ” , 

“ It is true, Monsieur, that it is above his own understanding, 
Heknow'S not what sly conclusions may Ix' drawn from his pre- 
mises; but 1 bog Monsieur’s pardou, I shall be tedious and in- 
trusive.” 

“Not a whit ; speak out, and at length. So you t onctdve that 
Leibnitz makes lopes, which othvra will iJvdve'‘into ladders?’' 

“Kxaclly so,” said Desmarais; “all his argiimeni.x go to s^\oll 
the sails of the great philosophical truth - ‘Necessity!’ Wo are 
the things and toys of Tate; and its escrhisting chain compels 
even llie Power llial creates, as well as the things created.” 

“Ha!” saiill, who, though little versed at that time in these 
rnelaphysical subtleties’, had heard St. John often speak of the 
strange dcKdrine to wlKch Desmarais referred,* “yon arc, then, a 
believer in the fatalism of Spinosa?” 

“No, Mon^i(*ur,” said Desmarais , w ith a complacent smile, 
“my system is iny own — it is eornposed of the thoughts of others 
— hut my thoughts are the cords which Lind the various slicks into 
a faggot.” 

“Well,” said r. smiling at the man's conceited air, “and 
Aliat is your mam dogma?” 

^ The ThcodiefMM 
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Our utter impotence. ” 

^ ‘ Pleasing I i>loau you that we have no free will? 

“IS'oiie,'’ 

“Why, tlien,^yoii take away the very existence of vm<‘ :in;l 
virtue; and, according to you , we sin or act well, not Imfo our 
own accord, hut because wc arc compelled and pre-ordered to it. " 

Desmarais’ smile withered into the grim sneer with which, as 
I ha\c said , it was sometimes varied. 

“Monsieur’s penetration is cxlrem# — but shall J not prepare 
his nightly draught?” 

“>o; answer me at length; and tell me the diiTercnee f»e- 
tw'ceii good and ill, if wc are eomi>elled by ne<-es^ily to eilluT.” 

Desmarais hemmed , audliegau. lliespile ol his caution , the 
coxconil) loved to hear hintself talk, and he talked, therefore, to 
the tollow ing purpose : ^ 

“ loherfy is a tifing inipossihic! Can you tviU a single action, 
how'C> or simple , independent of} our organization — independent 
of the organization of others — iudependenf of the order ol 
things past — independent of the order of ihings to eorne? 
\ou cannot. But if nut iiidepeiideiit , juu are d(‘pcndeut; if 
de[u.ndent, where is your liberty? where your freedom of will? 
L'diicaiioii disposes ^our characters — can you control your own 
educah'on, begun at ific Hour of birth? — You cannot. Our 
character, joined to the conduct of others, disposes of our liajipi- 
ness, our sorrow, our crime, our Miiue. Can you corilnd 
yniir character? AVe have already seen that you corfinol. f]an you 
control the coaduct of others — others perhaps whom you have 
never seen, but who may ruin you at a woi;d — a despot, for in- 
stance, or a warriori^ A'ou cannot. What remains? that if we 
cannot choose our characters, mfr our fates, vve cannot he account- 
able for either? If you are a good man, you are a lucky man; 
hut you are uot to be praised for wlTal you could not help. If son 
aV(‘ a bad mau, you are an unfortunate one; but you are uot to b»‘ 
“’'''''rated for what you could not prevent." * 


.WhatfM'r Monsifiir Jlrsmarais may h.iv.* h.i<l 

ginaliiy. this lisiue of ojnmoiis i** a.s old as jthilosoph) it‘'Ojf - l.o 



“Then , most wise Dcsniarais , if you stonl Ibis diamond loop 
from njy hat , you are only an unlueky man, not a j^uiliy one, and 
worthy of nty sNinpalby, not anger?’" 

“ Kxarlly — i)ui. you must hang me for it, Youraunol eon- 
trol events, })iil 3 ou ran modify man. Education, Jaw, adversity, 
[irosperity, eorroetion, praise, modify him — without Jiis elioiee, 
and sometimes \\itliout liis perception. But once aclaiovs ledge 
Neeessity, and evil, passions cease; you may punish, you may 
destroy others, if for the safety aud good of tlie commonwealth; 
hut moti^es for doing so reas(‘ to he private: you can have no [ler- 
sonal hatred to men for committing actions which (hey were if re- 
si siihly corn [idled to do.” 

I felt, lliat Inwcver 1 might Hsten to and dislike these senti- 
ments , it would not do for the master to argue with the domestic. 
espLM'ially when there was a chantie tliat Jie migiil liave liie worst oI 
it. And so I was suddenly seized wilh a lit nl sleejiiness, wiiidi 
broke oir our conversation. Meanwlnh* I inly resolved, in my own 
miml , to lake the first opporlunilv of discharging a valet w ho saw 
no dilTerencelielvvecn good and evil, but that of luck; and who, 
l)y the irresi-rihlc compulsion of necessity, might some day (»r 
other have the involuntary misfortune to cut the tliroakofhis master ! 

I did not, however, carry thi.> iin[diiIosophical resolution into 
etfeet. Indeed, lh(‘ rogue doubting, perhaps, the nature (d tlo' 
impression he had made on me, redoubled so zealouslN his etloits 
to please me in the science of his profession that I could not de- 
termine upon rdinquishing such a treasure foy a spei'iilalive opi- 
nion, and I was too much accustomed to laugh at my Sosia, to 
believe there cou^'* -my reason to fear him. 

CllAPTblll VL 

All l iiiM’i'snl (icimis — Perudes mnied Dario r — Names of Beauties in 
171 — iBo 1 oasts ot iheKit-Cal Lluh. 

As T was riding with Tarlolon towards Chelsea one day, he 
a«iked me if 1 liad ever seen the celebrated Nlr. Salter. ^^No,’’ 
said I, ‘"but I heard Steele talk of him llie other night atAVills's, 
lie is an anti(juariaii , and a barber, is he not?” 



‘•Yr-, n sirwiiig ^i^luoso; rrally a coniiial and siranfro cha- 
«a<'lf’r, and has (i(j^;inas cinm^lj lo coinpeiibatc one for ilia dohaso- 
ol lalkm^MMth a man in his rank.” 

‘‘Lot us i^o lo « .11 foithwith,” said I, sparnn;.^ iny horse inlo 
a eanler. 

^'Quod poii,i hic rsf,*' ciicd Taileli'ii; “lliero is his Jiouse.” 
And my (‘oiiipanion [loinled to a aoln*!'- house. 

'‘NN'hal saiil [, '■'■does li(‘ draw wme as*v\ell as teelli?” 

‘‘‘ J o he sure ; Don Salteio is an ui al genius. J. el us dis- 

mount.” 

(:Mn''imiins: our liorses to tin* care of our ;:rooms, wo man hed 
inlo tlie "Iranui'st lookinj: place I e\er Ir'-t »*“' -''mk] fortune to be- 
hold. A Ion;;, narrow eollf(‘-room was lurnismol with all iiiaiim r 
of itiin;:s that, Indonunij; neither lo lioa\en , e.nlli, norlliewaler 
under-lhe oarlh, the l••duul»ted .Satleio rniehl well woiship ’without 
ineuniijf; the eiinif <.^id'da(ry. J'lie liisf thm:; that ^ieel<*diiiy 
ev’s was a bull s fead, witli a most huocious pair of \ullur(‘’s 
wirius -m its net u. ’SN hde I was suiwej mu this , 1 tell something 
touch rnv hat. I looked uji ami di^eoNered an immense alligatitr 
swmuiiyu Irtiin the Moimu, ami fixing a monstrous pair «if glass 
OS es upon iiii'. thiiiu wim h seemed to me like an immense shoe, 
ofioii a nearer apfiroiAh,, ex^ianded itself into an iiidiaii canoe, 
and a mo^l liideous spectre with nmmiu\ skin, and glilbuingleelli, 
tlial made my Idood run cold, was labelled , ‘‘ Jleauliful Sjieciiiien 
of a Calmnc J’aitar.” 

\Vhile lost in woudiT, I slood in the middle of llio apartme^^, 
up walks a liitle man, as lean as a miser, and su\s to me, rubbing 

Ills hands — 

*' NVoiiderrul , Sir, •is it not?” 

“Wonderful, iiidi'ed, Don! saiu larleton; “you look like 
a Chinese Adam, surrounded h\ a Japanese erealioii.” 

“He, he, lie, Sir, xou Innc so pleasant a \ein,” said llu' 
litth'. Don, in a sliarp sluilj xoice. “Jtut it has been all done, 
Sir, by one man; all of it eullecled by me, simjde as I stand.” 

• “Simple, indeed,” quoth XaHelon; “auti how gels on the 
fiddle?”. 

“Bravely, Sir, bra\i‘l\ ; shall I play \ou a tune?” 

!)fL'crt ux. 
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“No, no, my good Don; another lime.” 

“iVay, Sir, nay,” cried the antiquarian , ^‘sufler me to wel- 
come your arriva/ properly/* 

And, forlliwith disappearing, he returned *0 an instant with a 
marvellously ill-favoured old liddle. Throwing a penscroso air 
into Ids thill checks, our Don then began a few perliminary thrum- 
mings, which set my teeth on edge, and made Tarleton put both 
hands to his ears. Three ^sobcr-looking citizens, who had just 
sat themselves down to pipes and the journal, started to their feet 
like so many pieces of clockwork; but no sooner had Don Saltero, 
with a (/rga^c air of graceful melancholy, actually launched into 
what he was pleased to tcfin a tunc , than an universal irritation of 
nerves seized the whole company. At die tirsl overture, the three 
citizens swore and cursed, at the second division of the tune, they 
seized their hats, at the third, they vanisK'd. As for me, I 
found all my limbs twitching as if they wer' dancing to St. Vitus’s 
music; the very drawers disappeared; the alligator itself twirled 
round, as if revivilied by so harsh an experiment on the nervous 
system; and 1 verily believe the whole museum, bull, wings, 
Indian canoe, and Calmuc Tartar, would have been set into mo- 
tion by this new Orpheus, had not Tarleton, in a paroxysm of 
rage, seized him by the tail of the •oaf, and whirled him round, 
liddle and all, with such velocity that the poor musician lost his 
equilibrium, and falling against a row of Chinese monsters, 
brougjit the vyhole set to the ground, where lie lay covered by the 
wrecks' that accompanied his overthrow, streaming, and strug- 
gling, and grasping his liddle, which every now and then, touched 
involuntarily by his Ungers, uttered a dismal scjucak, as if sym- 
pathizing in the disaster it liad^cansed , until the drawer ran in, 
and raising the unhappy antiquarian , placed him on a great chair. 

“ 0 Lord ! ” groaned Dor. Saltero, “ O Lord — my inoustcrs — 
my monsters — the pagoda — the mandarin , and the idol — where 
are they ? — broken — ruined — aniiihilalcd ! ” 

“No, Sir — all safe, Sir,” said the dnivver, a smart, small, 
smug, pert man; “ put 'cm down in the bill , nevertheless, Sir. 
Is it Alderman Atkins , Sir , or Mr. Iliggins ? ” 

“rooh,” saidTarleton, “bring me some lemonade — send the 
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pagoda to the hrirkJnycr — the mandarin to the surgeon — and the 
idol to the JJishuf) of London I There ’s a guinea to pay for their 
carriage. How are \ ou , Don ? 

"‘Oh, Mr. Tai^eloui Mr. TarIctonI hoA^ could you he so 
cruel V 

“The nature of things demanded it, my good Hon. Hid I 
not call you a (diineso Adam? and how cou((^ you bear that name 
without undergoing the fall?" 

“Oh, Sir, this is no jesting matter — broke the railing on' 
my pagoda — bruised my arm — cracked my fiddle — and cut me 
aff in the Jtiiddle of that beautiful air! — no jesting matter.” 

“Come, iMr. Salter," said I, “’t is vry • buleheerup. 
"'Ilie gods,’ vsays Seneca, ‘look with pleasure on a great man tail- 
ing with the statesmen, the temjj^les, and the di\inities of his 
connlry;’ all of wl‘, h, mandarm, pagoda, and idol, aeeom- 
panied //o//r fall. Let »*s ha>e a bottle of your best wine , and the 
honour of' your company to drink if." 

“iSo, Count, no," said Tarleton , haughtily; “we can drink 
not with the Him; but w(‘ ’ll ba\c the wine, and//e shall drink it. 
Meanwhile, Hon, tell us what possible combination of eircum- 
stances made Ihie iiddler , barber, anatomist and virtuoso?" 

Hon Saltero loved ffddUng 4>etler than anything in the world, 
but next to liddling be loved talking. So being satisfied that he 
should be reimbursed for Ins pagoda, and bu'tifying himself with 
a glass or two of his own wine, he yielded to I'arleUm's dosire, 
and told n< bis bistorv* 1 believe it was very entertaining to the 
good barber, but 1’arleton and I sav\ notliing^exfraordinary in if; 
and long before it was over, we wished him an e,\ccllent good day, 
and a new r»ce of Chines^ monstersi 

That evening w^i were engage<l at the Kil-Cai , jui untuuu 
1 was opposed to the ]»olitics of its members, they admitted me on 
account of my literary pretensions. Halifax was there, and 1 eoin- 
mended the poet to his protection. We were very gay, and Hali- 
ia\ fav oured us w ith three new' toasts by himself. 0 Venus ! . w fiat 
bcalities we made, and what characters we murdered ! >'<‘ver was 
there so important a >ynod to the female world , as the gods of the 
Kit-Cat Club. Alas I I am writing for the children of an after 
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age, to v^hom the very names of those who made the blood of their 
ancestors leap williin their veins will be unknown. What check 
will colour at flic name of Carlisle? What hand will tremble as it 
touches the ]>aju‘r ihscribed by that ofBrudeneV! The graeeful Go- 
dolphin, the sparkling enehantmeiit of Harper, the di\inc voice 
of Clavcrine, the gentle and liashfiil Jlridgewatcr, the damask 
check and ruhy lip^ of the Hebe Manchester — what will these bo 
to the race for whom' alone, these pages are penned ! This history is 
ft union of strange contrasts! like the tree of the Sun , described 
by Marco Polo, which was green when approached on one side, 
hut while when perceived on the other — to mo it is clothed in Iho 
verdure and spring of the existing time ; to the reader it comes co- 
vered with the hoariuess and wanness of the past ! 

CHAPTER Vll. ^ 

A Dialogue of Sentimoni succeeded by ilu* Skolch of a r4har.ncfer. in 
wliose I'hes Sc'iiiiiiient was (o Wise iWeu what Iteligioii is to Fools, 
siz, — a Subjecl of Uidicule. 

St. Jofix was now in power, and in the full flush of his many 
ambitious and restless sclienies. I saw as mud.- of him as the 
high rank he held in the stale, and th.?, eduseejuent business with 
which he was oppressed, would sutfer me — me who was pro- 
vciilcd by religion from actively embracing any political party, 
and v>ho tlietTforo, though inclined to Toryism , associated jiretty 
equally with all. St. John and nnself formed a great friendship 
for each other, a friendship which no after change or chance could 
efface, but which exists, strengthened and mellowed by time, 
at llio >ery hour iifwhich I now} write. 

One oening he sent to tell me he should bo alone. If I would 
flip with him; accordingly I repaired to his house. He was 
walking up and down the room with uneven and rapid stops, and 
his countenance was flushed with an expression of joy and triumph, 
very rare to the thoughtful and earnest calm vVhich it usually wore. 
“Congratulate me, Devereux," said he, seizing me eagerly by 
the hand , ‘ ‘ congratulate me ! " 

“For what?’' 
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“Ay, true — you arc n<'t yel a polifician — you cannot yc! loll 
Ijt.’W dear — h(W inexpressibly dear lo one who is, is a momen- 
lary and petty vief^ny — but — if I were Prjnic Minibler of tins 
ruunlry , x\liat would you say?’* 

‘"That you could bear the duly belter than any nianli>in^ — 
but roinenibcr, Harley is in the way.” 

“Ah, there’s tlie rub,” said M. John ,fSlowly , and the ci- 
pressioii of his face again rhangod fr(fin triumpli lo lliouglilful- 
n(‘ss; ‘‘but this is a sul>ject not to jour taste — let us cliooso* 
auoll>er.” And flinging Ininself into a chair, lliis singular man, 
who prided himself on suiting his coinersalion lo (*^e^y one, liegari 
oomersing with me upon the lighter loi>fcs of the day; these we 
soon exhausted, and, at fast we settled upon that of luxe and 
womiuf, 

“lown,” said^, “that in this respect, pleasure has disap- 
pointed as well as wearied me. 1 haxe longed lor some hotter ob- 
ject of worship than the voprH'ivmr of fashion, or the yet inoro 
jgnoblo mirdoD of llic senses. J ask a xent for enthusiasm — for 
dexolioi? - for romance — for a thousand subtle and secret 
streams of unpttcrcd and unutterable feeling. 1 oltc ii think that 
1 hear within me the desire and the sentiment of imclry, though I 
enjoy not its faculty of expression; and that lliat desire and that 
-entunent , denied legitimate egress, centre and shrink into one 
ahsorhing passion — which is the xvant of loxc. Where am 1 to 
salislV this xvanl? I Jook round these great circles «f gaiety which 
XX e term l!)c xvorld — I send forth my heart as a xxanderer oxer 
their regions and recesses, and it returns saix’d , and palled, and 
languid to myself again.” 

“You express a common xxafit in every less worldly or more 
morbid nature,* said St. John, “a xxanl whieli I myself have ex- 
perienced, and if I had never felt ft, 1 should never, perhaps, 
have turned to ambition , to console or lo engross me. But do 
not Halter yourself that the xvant xvill ever he fultiIlL‘d. Aalure 
j^laces us alone in this inhospitable world , and no heart is ca^'t in 
a similar mould to that which we hear within us. We pine for 
sympathy; we make to ourselves a creation of idcalheauties, in 
which we expect lo find it — but the creation has no reality — it is 
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the mind’s phantasma which the mind adores — and it is because 
the phantasma can ha>e no actual beinj^ that the miud despairs. 
Throughout life, l\om the cradle to the grave, it is no real or 
living thiug which we demand; it is the realization of the idea we 
have formed wdthin us, and which, as we arc not gods, we can 
never call into existence. We are enamoured of the statue our- 
selves have graven but, unlike the statue of the (lyprian, it 
kindles not to our homage f nor melts to our embraces.” 

“I believe you,” said I; “but it is hard to undeceive our- 
selves. The heart is the most credulous of all fanatics, and its 
ruling passion the most enduring of all superstitions. Oh I what 
cau tear from us , tothc^'last, the hope, the desire, the yearning 
for some bosom which , w bile it mirrors our ow n , parts not with 
the rcnection. 1 In’ne read lhai', in the very hour and instant of 
our birth, one. exactly similar looursches, in spirit and form, is 
horn also , and that a secret and uuintelligfble sympathy ])reserves 
that likeness, even through the vicissitudes of fortune and cir- 
cumstance, until, in the same point of time, the two beings are 
resolved once more into Ihc elements of earth — confess that there 
is something welcome, though unfounded , in the fancy, and that 
there are few of the substances of worldly lumour which one would 
not renounce, to possess, in the closest an'd fondest of all ce- 
latious, this shadow of ourselves ! ” 

“Alas!” said St. John, “the possession, like all earthly 
blessings, carries within it its own principh;, of corruption. Tin*, 
deadliest foe to lo>e is not change, nor misfortune, nor jealousy, 
nor wrath, nor any thing that Hows from passion, or emanates 
from fortune; fZ/a (luidZ test foe. lo it is cusioni! With custom die 
away the. delusions and the iny5?ieries which encircle, it ; leaf after 
leaf, in the green poetry on which its beauty depriids, droops aud 
withers , till nothing hut the flare and rude trunk is left. With all 
passion the soul demands something unexpressed, some >ague 
recess to explore or to marvel upon — some veil upon the. mental 
as well as the corporeal deity. Custom leaves nothing to romance, 
and often but little to respect. The whole character is bared before, 
us like a plain , and the heart’s eye grows wearied with the same- 
ness of the survey, Aud to weariness succeeds distaste, aud to 
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distaste, one of the myriad shapes of the Proteus Aversion — so 
that the passion we would make the rarest oftreasurcs fritters (low n 
to a >ery instance of the commonest of proverbs — and out of la- 
miliarity cometh iufieed contempt ! " 

‘‘And are we, then,” said I, “for ever to forejto the most 
delicious of our dreams? Are we to consider Jove as an entire dt^ 
lusion , and to reconcile ourselves to an eternal loneliness and 
solitude of heart? What then shall liU the crying and uuappeasa- 
Lle ^o^d of oiir souls? What shall hecoinc of those mighty 
sources of tenderness which, refused all (hannel in the rocky soil 
of the world, must have an outlet elsewhere, or stagnate into 
torpor?” 

“ (Jur passion^, ” saidftt.Juhn, “arc resiles^, and will make 
each experiment in their power, yiough \anily be the result of all. 
Disappointed in lov« , (hey yearn towards ambition ; and Ihr ohjvct 
tf/' arnbiiion y vnUhe of love ^ jivvcv hvin};' U'holhj po.sxrsscd^ 
a/nhi/ioti h i/ir more durable passion of ike hro, Put sooner or 
later e\en that, and all passions, are sated at last; and when 
wearied of too wide a llight, we limit our excursions, and, look- 
ing round us , discover the narrow bounds of our propcT end , wn 
grow satii^lied ^ilh the loss of rapture, if we can partake of enjoy- 
im nt : and the expericnceVIuch seemed at first so bitterly to betray 
us becomes our must real benefactor, and ultimately leads us to 
content. For it is the excess and not the nature of our passions 
which is perishable. Dike the trees which grew l>y the KMiib of 
Protesilaus, the passions JJourisk till they reach a certain height, 
hut no sooner is that height attained than they wither away.” 

Before I could rci^ly, our conversation jccei>od an abrupt 
and complete iiiterrupliori for th^ night. The door was thrown 
open , and a ma^i , pushing aside the servant with a rude and \et a 
dignified air , entered the room uuafiuouuccd, and with the most 
perfect disregard to ceremony — 

“IIow d’ye, Mr. St.John,” said he — “how dye do? — 
Uretty sort of a day w e ’ve had. — Lucky to find you at home — that 
is to say, if you will give me some broiled oysters and champagne 
for supper.” 

“With all my heart, Doctor,” said St.John, changing his 
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manner at once from tlie penshe to an easy and sowewhaf inusqiu' 
faniiliarily — “ w illi all niy heart ; l)ut 1 am ^dad t(» hear you are a 
eonvert to cliamf)af;ne ; }ou spent a ^\hoIe evening" Iasi ^^eek in 
cudeavourifJL" lo dissuade me Iroin the sparKliiip^ sin. ' 

“Ihsh! I had suirered the day before from il, so like a true 
Old Jhiih'y penilent, I preaolicd np con\ersion to others , not from 
a desire of their \\e^irare, hut a plap:uey sore feeding for my own 
misforlnue. 'NVlierc did you dine to-day ? At home 1 Oh! tlie 
(lc\ il I I start ed on three courses at the J)uke of Ormond's. " 

“Aha 1 Jloncsl IMatt was there?” 

“Yes, to my cost. He borrowed a shilling of mo for a ciiair. 
Hang this weather, it Qo^ts me seven shillings a day for coach- 
fare, besides my paying the fares of sdl my ])oor lirother par'^ons 
wlio come oterfrom Ireland to solicit my palronagi' for a bishop- 
rick, ami end hy borrowing haJf a crown in J’lc meanwhile, lint 
Malt Prior will pay me again, I suppose*, — out of the public 
money ! ” 

“To he sure , if (Ihloc does not ruin him lirsl.” 

“Hang the slut: don’t talk of her. How Prior rails againsj 
his place. He, says the exercise, spoils his wit, and that the only 
rhymes he eter dreams of now-a-days are ‘ docket ’ ami '^coekeU' ” 

“Ha, ha ! xvc must do somethirig better for .Mall — make him 
a bishop or an ambassador. Ilut, pardon me, tiouni, 1 ha\e 
not yet made known lo you the most courted , aulhorilatne, ini- 
()ertiiu‘nt, clever, independent, haughty, deliglitlul, trouble- 
some parson of the age: do homage, to HV. Swift. Horlur, he 
merciful lo my particular friend Count l)e\eieux.” 

Drawing himself up . '"Hh a manner wjiich eontrasled his pre- 
vious one strongly* enough, J)t. Swift saluted me with a dignity 
wdiich might even he called [mlished , and whieln certainly showed 
thathowe>er he might prefer, as his usual denioauour, an air of 
negligence, ami scini-rudeuess, he had prulited sulliciently hy his 
aciiuaintance with the great to eijiial them in. the external graces, 
supposed lo lie peculiar to their order, whemwer it suited his in- 
clination. In person Swift is about the middle height, strongly 
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IniiU, and with a rfmarkaldy fine outline of throat and cliosi ; his 
front taro i.s certainly di'^j)l(‘a^inj;, lhonf,di far from uncomely ; hut 
the (dear (‘IjisclIiMe of the ikjso, the curved^upper lip, llie full 
round jh)ma[i chin, the haugiii}; blow , and the resolute decishm, 
stamped upon tlie whole expression of the lar^^e forehead, and the 
clear blue eje, make his protile one of the most striking 1 twer 
saw. He honoured im*., to my great surpri^K, with a line speeeh 
and a compliment; and then, withahxjk, which menaced to St, 
John the retcjrt that ensued, he added; ""And J shall always ho 
glad to think that 1 owe your aetjuaiulauce to Mr. Secretary St. 
Jolni , who, if lie talked less about operas aud singers — thought 
less alj(jut AIcii)iad(‘s and IN'ricles — it Iff* ne,M*r eomplained of the 
load ol business not being United to his teinju'r, at tin' >ery moment 
lie had bi'»*n woikin ^ like Ijuim^i'agon , to gi'l tin; said load upon 
his shouhh.'rs ; aiut if he jiersuaded oiu' (d' his sincerity being as 
gri'at as his giMiius, would appear to all time , as adorned with 
llic ehoiei'si gills that (iod has yet thought lit to bestow on the 
ehiidreii ofnn'ii. l*rithee uow', Mr. See. when shall w’e have the 
ojslt'i’s? M ill you he mi'rry to-uight. Count '” 

“Cert.iiniv ; if one may find absolution fur the eliampagnc.” 

“ I ’ll ahs(f|\e jou^, with a \eng(*anec, on eoiidiliori that you '11 
walk home with me, aud 'protect the poor parson Irom the Mohawks. 
I'ailh, tln'y ran young Davenant’s chair through with a sword, 
t’other night. J hear they have sworn to make day light through my 
l ory cassock all M bigs you know, Count J)c*vercux5 nasty, 
dangerous animals , howl hate them; they cost me live and six- 
pence a week iri chairs to avoid them.” 

"‘ISever mind, l)(^\^lor, 1 ’ll send ni\ bcrv|mls home with yxiu,’ 
said St. Joiin. 

‘"Ay, a nitV way of mending the inatli’r — that’s curing lln 
itch by serateliing the skin ulf. 1 could not give your tall fellowi- 
less than a crown a-piece, and I could buy otf the bloodicslMoliawK 
ill tin*, kingdom , if lie ’s a Wliig, for liaif that sum. iluf, thank 
Jieaveii, the sufiio-r is ready. ” . 

And to siippi'r we went. The oy.sfers and champagne seemed 
to exhilarate, if if did n<;l refine , the doctor’s wit. Si. John was 
uniisnally briili lot. 1 my self caught the infection ol' their humour, 
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and contributed my quota to the common stock of jest and repartee ; 
and tlial evenin^^ sjxmt with the two soundest and most extra- 
ordinary men oftlie age , had in it more of broai| and familiar mirth 
tlian any I ha>c <i\cr wasted in the company of the youngest and 
noisiest disciples of the bowl and its concomitants. Even amidst 
all the coarse ore of Swift’s conversation, the diamond perpetually 
broke out; his vulgarity was never that of a vulgar mind. Pity 
tliat , wliilc he condemned Ft. John’s over affectation of the graces 
of life, he never perceived that his ow'n affectation of coarseness and 
brutality, was to the full as unworthy of the simplicity of intellect ; * 
and that the aversion to cant, which was the strongest characteristic 
of ins mind , led him int(e the very faults he despised , only through 
n more displeasing and offensive road. ‘That same aversion to cant 
is, hy the way, the greatest anci,inost prevalent enemy to the re- 
putation of high and of strong minds: and in j\idging Swift’s cha- 
racter in especial, w'e should always bear it in recollection. This 
aversion — the very antipodes to hypocrisy — leads men not only 
to disclaim the virtues they have, but to pretend to the ^icc& they 
ha>e not. Foolish trick of disguised vauity ! Uic world, alas, 

• It has been said that Swift was only coarse in his fatcr joars, and, 
with a curious ignorance both of fact aiidof (dinrac.tcr, that Pope was the 
cause of llie Dean’s grossuess of taste. There is no douhl that he grew 
coarser with age; Imt there is also no doubt that, graeeful and dignified 
as that great genius could he when he pleased, he affecunl at a fiiTiod 
earlier than the one in which he is now inlrodueed, to he coarse both in 
speech and iiianner. 1 seize upon this opporluiiit;., mnl ajn opos as it is, 
to observe that Swift’s preferenee of Harley to St. John, is l>y no menus 
so certain as writers have been pleased geiH'rally to assert. SVarlon has 
already noted a passage in one of Swift’s letters to IJolingbroke, to which 
1 will beg to call the rtader’s alleril^on: 

'*ll is you were my hero, hut the other (Lord Oxforjj) never u’uty u*l 
if he were, it was your own fault, who taught me to love him, and often 
viridiealed him, in the beginning of a our iumislr>, from my aeeusalions. 
Hut I granted he had the greatest inequalities of any man alne; and his 
whoh* scene was fifty limes more a whal-d’ve-eali-it than vours; lor 1 
di'Clare jours was ami I wish you would so o*rder it that the world 

inaj he as wise as 1 ujion that article.” 

1 have to apologize for introducing this quotation, which 1 have dorif 
liccaiise (and 1 entreat the reader to remember this) 1 ohsorve ihatCounl 
De^ereux always speaks of Lord Bolmghroke ns he was spoken of hj the 
great men of that day — not by the little hislonaus of this. — Ed. 





readily believes them ! — Like Justice Overdo — in the garb of 
I>oor Arthur of’ Bradley^ they mjiy deem it a virliic to luv>e assumed 
the disguise ; I)ut they must not wonder if the sham Arthur is taken 
lor the real, beatefi as a vagabond and set in tlie stocks as a rogue ! 

CIIAPTEK VIIl. 

Lightly won — lightly lost. — A Dialogin* of equal 'fnslrurtlon oud Ainti!>e- 
iiU'iU ^ A Visit to ^lr Gdlifrej KuelJer. 

OvK morning, Tarlcton breakfasted with me, “I don’t sec 
the little page," said he, “\\ho was always in alleiidance in your 
anti-room — what the deuce has becoiiuv)f him ? ” 

Von must ask his mijjlress ; she has quarrelled with me, and 
withdrawn both her fa\our and her messenger.” 

“\\hat, the ),.dy llasselto^ quarrtdled \\ith you! Diablo! 
Wlicrefore? " 

“Bccause.I am not enough of the ‘pretty fellow,' — am tired ot 
carrying hood and scarf, and silting behind her chair through live 
long arts of a dull play — because 1 disappointed iier in not search- 
ing for her at oery drum an<I quadrille party — because I admired 
not her monkty — and because X broke a lea-pot, with a toad for a 
cover." 

“And is not that enough? " cried Tarlcton. “Heavens! what 
a black bead-roll of olTenccs; Mrs. Merlon would have discarded 
me for one of them. However , thy account has rerpoAcd ipy sur- 
prise; I heard her praise thee the other day — now ns long as she 
loved thee she always abused thee like a [lick-pockct." 

“Ha ! — ha! — ha! — aud whal said she in my favour?" 

“Why, lli.'vl you ^cre certainly very haniisome, though you 
were small; fhei you were certainly a great genius , though every 
one would not discover it; and that vm certainly had quite the an 
jOf high birth , though you were not near so well dressed as Bean 
Tippelly. But e/^Z/r 7 / 0 //.V, Devereiix, 1 think she hates you, and 
would play you a trick of spite revenge is too strong a word — 
if she could lind an opjiorlunity." 

“Likely eiumgh , Tarlelou ; but a coquette’s lover is always on 
his guard so she v\ill noi lake me unawares." 
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“So be it. BiU tell me, l)p\ereux, who is to he your next 
mistress — Mrs, J)enton, or Lady Clancatiicarl? — the world 
^i>es them both to you.” 

The world is always as generous with whaf is worthless, as a 
bishop xvilh his blessing, llowexer, I promise Ihce, Tarlelon, 
tJiatl ^^iII not interlere ^^ith thy claims, either upon Mrs. i)eiiton 
cu Ladv (ilaueathearf^/' 

“]\ay,” said Tarlelon, will ow'u that you arc a very Scipio ; 
bul if must be contessed, even by you, satirist as you are, that 
Lad} Claucalhcart has a beautiful set of features.” 

‘‘A haiulsoine face, but so xilcly made. Shew'ould make a 
splendid picture il, like tljc goddess l she could be painted 

us a head willioul a body.” 

“Hal — lui! ha! — you have a bitter longue, Count; but 
Mrs. Denton , wlial hau* you to say against Iny ?’' 

“Nothing ; she has no prclcnsious for r.ie to contradict* She 
has a gH*eu eye, and a sharp voice, a ipincing gait, and a broad 
foot. What friend of Mrs. Denton’s would not, therefore, counsel 
her to a prudent obscurity?” 

“She iicNer liad but one lover in the world,” said Tarlelon, 
“ who w'as old, blind, lame, and pour; she acce] led him, and 
became .Mrs. Denton.” * «* 

“Yes,” said 1, “she was like the magnet, and received her 
name from the >cry iirst person* .sensible of her attraction.” 

“M'ell. you ha\e a shrewd way of saying sweet things,” said 
Tarlelon; “but I must ovvu that you rarely or uever direct it to- 
wards women iudiMdually. What makes }ou break through your 
ordinary custom?” 

Because , in the first place, J am angry with wuneii collective- 
ly; and must pour my spleen through w hatever c^iaimel [ircsenls 
itself. And , in the seeuiid [dace, both the Denton and the Clan- 
callicart ha\e been personally rude to me; so that my ill-liumpur i 
reecii es from spite a more acrid > cnoin.” 

‘‘I allow the latter reason,” said Tarlelon, “but the first 
astonishes me. 1 despise women mxself. 1 always did — but }ou 
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their most onlhiisinslir and chivalrous defender a month or 
two ac;o. AYhat maKes thee chanf;e, iiiy Sir Arnadi'*?” 

“ J)isnppnintmeMt ! — they weary, >e\, me — selfish, 

fiivoloiis, mean, heartless — out on ihcm — ’t is a disgrace to ha\e 
liieir lose ! ” 

“ C/V7/ YS'hat a sensation the news of lliy misogyny will 

canso - the young, gay, rich, Count De^enM^ — wliOSCMvit, 
A.u'ity, sph'ndour of ai^pearance , in ^tpiipage and dress, lun(* 
thrown, ii^ the (‘onrse of one reason, all the most estahlislied 
lu’aux and t)retl’\ fellows into the shade*; to A\liom dedications, arid 
odes- , and hdlel-doux , are so much wasii* paper — who lias car- 
ried otrtljcmost general envy and dislike^lhat atij man e\er was* 
hlesiwilh, since Si. John Ifirned polifieian ~ - wfial! Iliou, all ot 
a sudden (o lK*comc ;• railer against the dhim* st N that made thee 
wliat thou art ! I’iy fly — unhappy apostate, or ex[>cct llie lal(* 
of Orpheus , at least I 

*^^oJle of y onr lailleries , Taricton, orl shall speak to you of 
tdelxo’aiis , and (he canaille,” 

'\S,irrr! my are on edge already ! Oh, the l)ase — base 
canailh , Jiow’ i loallie them I Nay, l)c\ereux, joking apart, 1 l(»\c 
yi*n twice as well for y^onr humour. 1 despise tin' sex lu'iUlily. 
!udc('d, w//> ?’0.s7/ lie it spoken , there arc few things that hreatlie 
whicli ! do not despise. Human nature seems to im* a most pitiful 
hundle of rags and scraf)s, xvhich the gods threw out oflleaNCU, 
as the dust and rnhhisli there.” 

'‘A pleasant ju-ospect ol th\ species,” said I. 

IJy iny soul it is. Contenii)l is to me a Iwxiiry. I xvoiild not 
lose the pr^^ilege of loything lor all the ohjeejs which fools cvci 
admired. AVIia^does (dd i’ersiiis^ay on the snhj<*ct? 

Ilf)r rulrrc incuin lam ml, nulla lihi Nt iulo 
Iliad.*. 

'•‘And yet, Taileton,” said J, “the littlest feeling of all is a 
delight m coiilemjilaliiig the littleness of other people. Nothing is 
mwre contemptible than habit iiai contempt.” 

“ Piilhcc, now,” answ'cred the haughty aristocrat, ‘‘let us not 
talk of these mailers so subtly — lea^e me my enjoyment without 
refining upon il. AVhat i> your first pursuit for the moruiug?” 
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“Why, I have promised my uncle a picture of that invaluable 
countenance >\hicli Lady Ilasselton finds so handsome ; and 1 am 
going to gi\c Kncllcr my last sitting.” 

“So so , I ysi\] accompany you; I like the old vain dog, 'I is a 
pleasure to hear him admire himself so wittily.” 

“Come, then ! ” said 1, taking up my hat and sword ; and, en- 
tering Tarictoii’s (‘..:riage, we drove to the painter’s abode.” 

We found him employ ed in finishing a portrait of Lady Godol- 
phiii. 

“lie, be!” cried he, when he beheld me approach. “Ity 
Got, 1 am glad to see jqu, Count Tevereux , dis painting is lamned 
poor work by oneself, widout any one to mak(‘ drx ^riinds euj.% 
md erj , ‘ 0 , Sir (iodfrey Kneller, bow line dis is I ” 

“ Very true, indeed,” said I, “no great mpn can be expected tv 
^'aste his talents without his proper rewanl of praise. But, Hca^ 
reus , Tarlelon , did you ever see any Ihirjg so wonderful ? — that 
land — that arm — how exquisite! Jf Apollo turned painter, and 
jorrowed colours from the rainbow, and models from the god- 
icsses , he would not be fit to bold the pallet to Sir Godfrey 
liueller.” «' 

“By Got , Count Tevereux, you arc von. grand judge of parnt- 
ing cried the artist, with sparkling eyes, “and 1 vill paint you 
IS von tamned handsome man ! ” 

“]>iay, ujy Aj^ellcs, you might as well preserve some like- 
oess.” 

“Likeness, by Got ! I vill make you like, and handsome both. 
By Got, if you make me vou Apelles, 1 vill make you von Alex- 
mderl” < ^ 

“People in general,” said Tarleton, gravefj , “believe that 
Alexander bad a wry neck, hnd w'as a very plain fellow; but iio_ 
3iie can know about Alexander like Sir Godfrey Rneller, who hd 
studied military tactics so accurately, and who, if he had taken 
ap the sword instead of the pencil, would have been at least rn 
Alexander himself.” 

“By Got , Meesicr Tarlelon, you are as goot a judge of the ta- 
ients for de war as Count Tevereux of de gvniv for dc painting ! By 
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Got, Tarlclon , 1 m‘II paint your picture, and Mill make 

your eyes \oii goot inch bigger than dey arc ! ” 

‘‘Large or sniafl," said I, (for Tarlcton,*\vho had a haughtv 
custom of eontractiiig his orbs till they were scarce perceptible, 
was so much olfended , thatl thought it prudent to cut olV his 
ply,) “large or small, Sir Godfrey, Mr. Tajleton’s eyes are ca- 
pable of admiring your genius; ^^hy, your painting is like lightr 
ning, and one flash of your brush would be suflicient to restore 
men a blind man to sight.” 

“It is tanined true,” said Sir Godfrey, earnestly; “and it did 
restore \on'inan to sight once ! By nij sh'^ul, it did I but sit \ our- 
self town, Count Tevereuj, and look over your left shoulder — 
ah , dal is it — and now , ’praise on. Count Te\ereu\ ; de thought 
of rny genius gi>es i)U — >atyou call it — >on animation — von 
lire , look you — by Gi)t, it does ! ” 

And by dint of such moderate panegyric, the worthy Sir (iod- 
frey conipleted my picture, with equal satisfaction to himself and 
the original. See what a beaulitier is flattery — a l(‘w sweet words 
will send the Count Devereux down to posterity, with at least thre.(‘ 
times as mueliHjcauty as he could justly lay claim to. 


This picture, at ()resent in iny possession, represents the (iouni in 
an undress. The face is decidedlj , though b> no means remarkahly, 
handsome; — the nose is aquiline — the upper lip short jjind ehisj'lled — 
the eyes grey, and the forehead, wliirli is hy far the finest b'alure in the 
rouiitenanee , is pec’iiliarlj high, broad, and iiiassiNe. The mouth has 
but little beauty: it is se>ere, caustic, and ralhor displeasing, from the 
extreme C()m[»ressioti of the lips. The great and pyevahmt expression of 
the face is energy. The t've — the brow — the tiAn of the head — the 
erect , penetrntinf aspect — are all sTrikingly liold , nmmaled , and e\en 
daring. Arnt this T\prossion makes a singular contrast to that in aii«tli(‘r 
likeness of the roiirit, also in m> possesion, which was taken at a much 
later period of life. The latter portrait represents him in a loreigri 
iindorm , decorated with orders. The peculiar sarrasm of the mouth is 
hidden beneath a \ery long and thick iiiustachio, of a much darker co- 
Iqnr than the hair (for m both portraits, as m Jervas’s picture ol Lord 
Itolmgbroke, the h.nr is left undisgULsed bj the odious fashion of the 
day). Across one cheek there is a slight sear, a.s of a sabre cut. The 
whole character of thi'< poitrait iis widelv different from that m the 
earlier one. Not a Irai’c of the tire — the animation -- which W(*re so 
Sinking m the i»hybiogaomj oi the youth ot twenty. — is dibeo>erable m 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Development of Tharacler, ami a long Le(t<’r a Chapter, on the 
>\holc, more important than it iceiiis. 

Tiik scenes through which, of laic, I have conducted iny 
reader, arc by no incans cjdsodical ; they illustrate far more than 
mere narration , the career fo which I was so honourably devoted. 
Dissipation — women — wine — Tarlcton for a friend, Lady Has- 
selton for a mistress. Lei me now throw aside the mask. 

'J o people who liavc naturally very intense and very acute feel- 
ings, nothing is so fretting, so wearint^ to the heart, as the com- 
monplaee liaisons or curtailed allectiouSf which are llie juoperlies 
and ollspring of llic world, ^^\ t have seen tl/e birds which , with 
v>iugs uuclipt, children fasten to a stake. , The birds seek to lly, 
and are pulled back before Ihcir wings are well spread; till, at 
last, they either perpetually strain at the end of their short tether, 
exciting only ridicule by their angui.sli, and their impotent impjir- 
tience; or, sullen and despondent, they remain on the ground, 
without an attempt to fly, nor creep, even to tlie ‘ull limit which 
Iheir fetters would allow. T hus is it with fm lings of the, keen, wild 
nature 1 speak of; they are cither stiiving tor e\er to pass the liltlo 
circle of slavery to which they are condemned, and so inoxu 
laughter by an excess of action , and a want of adequate power; or 
they rest motionless and moody, disdaining the petty indulgenro 
they mi^hl enjoy, till snileuness is construed into resignntiun , 
ami despair seems the apathy of content. 'J'imc , however, cures 
wdiat it docs not kid ; aud both bird and beast , i*' they pine not to 
the death at first, grow tame and acquiescent at Ir d. 

TVliat to me w as the comp,anionship of Tarlcton , or the altacli- 
ment of Lady Jlasselton? 1 had yielded to tlie one , and 1 had half 


the calm, sedate, .^lately, )el soiue\>hat slern expression. v\hich soems 
immou'ably spread o\er Ihe paler hue. and the more prominent leaUires 
of the man of about four or live and thirty. Yet, upon the whole, the 
face HI the, latter jMirIrail i.s haudsomei ; aiul, from its air o! digiiiiv ana 
reflection, even more impressne than that m the oneliuue first do- 
.senbed - Ei» 



f^nj^erly, half scornfully, souj^hr the other. These, and the avo- 
cations they brought with them consumed iny time, and of Time 
murdered , there is a ghost, which we term EftnuL The hauntings 
of this spectre are the especial curse of the higher orders; and 
hence springs a certain consequence to the passions : persons in 
^ihcsc ranks of society so exposed to Ennui, arc cither rendered 
totally incapable of real love, or they lo\e tar ij ore intensely than 
those in a lower station; for the aircclions in them are either utterly 
frittered away, on a thousand petty objects (poor shifts to escape the 
persecuting spectre), or else, early disgusted with the worthless- 
ness of these objects, the heart turns within and languishes for 
bomethiiig not found in the daily routine ofjife. When this is the 
case, and when the pining pf the heart is once satislied, and the 
object of love is found , there arc two mighty reasons >>hy the Jo\c 
should be most [lass’^ nately chorii>lied. The first is the utter in- 
dtilencc in whicli aristocyitic life oozes away, and »hich allows full 
good for that meditation which can nurse by sure degrees the 
weakest desire into the strongest passion; and the second reason 
is , that the insipidity and hollowness of all patrician pursuits and 
pleasures render the excitement of love more delicious and more 
necessary to the*“ lorrarinn dominie* than it is to those 
orders of society more 'Use/ully, more constantly, and more cn- 
grossingly engaged. 

Wearied and sated with the pursuit of what was worthless , my 
heart, at last, exhausted itself in pining for what N%tis purp, I 
recurred with a tendcniess which I struggled with at first, and 
wliich in yielding to, I blushed to acknowledge , id the memory of 
Isora. And in (he world, surrounded by aM which might be 
supposed to causejinc toTorget ber,^ny heart cliTng to her far more 
endearingly than iVhad done in the rural solitudes in which she had 
first allured it. The truth was this; wit the time I first loved her, 
other passions — jiassions almost equally powerful — shared her 
empire. Amhilion and pleasure — \ast whirl[)ools of thought — 
had just opened themselves a channel in my mind, and thither the 
tidc^s of my desirC'^ w ere hurried and lost. Now' (hose whirlpools 
had lost their power, and the channels being dammed up, flowed 
hack upon my breast. Pleasure had disgusted me, and tlic only 
Derereud . 9 
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ambitionil had yet courted and pursued, had palled upon me still 
more. I say, the only ambition — for as yet that which is ofiho 
lottier and more lasting kind, had not alVordedmca temptation; 
and the hope which had borne the name and runk of ambition bad 
been the hujie rather to glitter than to rise. 

These passions, not yet experienced when I lost Isora, had 
afforded me at that period a ready comfort and a sure engrossment. 
And, in satisfying the haoty jealousies of my temper , in deeming 
Isora unworthy, and Gerald my rival, I naturally aroused in my 
pride a dexterous orator as well as a firm ally. Pride not only 
strengthened my passions, it also persuaded them by its voice; 
and it was not till the la\jguid, yet deep , stillness of sated wishes 
and palled desires fell upon me, that the low accent of a love still 
sur> iviug at my heart , made itself heard in answer. 

I now began to take a different view of Jsora's conduct. I now 
began to doubt, where I had formerly believed; and the doubt 
first allied to fear, gradually brightened into hope. Of tierald’s 
rivalry, at least of his identity with Barnard , and , consequently, 
of his power over Isora, there was, and there could be , no feeling 
short of certainty. But of what nature was that j.Vjwer? Had not 
Isora assured me that it was not love?- Wiy should 1 disbelieve 
her? Nay , did she not love myself? had not her check blushed 
and her hand trembled whcnl addressed her? Were these signs 
the cqunlerfc.its of love? Were they not rather of that heart’s dye 
which no skill can counterfeit? She had dtclarcd that she could 
not, that she could never, be mine: she had declared so with a 
fearful carueslness^which seemed to annihilate hope ; but had slie 
not also, in the sainc mcetiiig» confessed that Iwas dear to her? 
Had not her lip given me a sweeter and a more cf^cpieut assurance 
of that confession than word?-? — and could hope perish while lo>e 
existed? She had left me — she had bid me farewell for e>cr; but 
that was no proof of a want of love, or of her iinworlhincss. 
Gerald, or Barnard, evidently possessed an inlluenee over father 
as well as child. Their departure from migiit have been 

occasioned by him, and she might ha^c deploied, while she could 
not resist it ; or she might not e\cn have deplored ; nay , she might 



(icsirvd, she niij;lii hn\e advised it, for my sake as well as 
}iL*rs, were she Ihoroiii^hl)' eun\inccd lhal Ihe union of our lo>cs 
uas iinpossihle. 

JUit, ihon, of nature eould he this m^sierious authority 
wliich (ierald possessed over her? That which he possessed over 
llie sire, jiolilieal schemes might account for; hut these, surely, 
could not ha\e much weight for the daughter, l^^iis, indeed , must 
^lill remain doubtful aud iiiiaeeounted,for. One presumption , 
dial Gerald waseitV ,r no favoured lover, or thathevvasunacquamt- 
n‘d with her rclrea? , might he drawn from his (•ontinned residence 
at the Devereux (i>urt. If he loved Isora, and Knew her present 
bode, would ho not have sought her? <^<#ild he, I thought, live 
'iway from that f/iglit faee,*if once allowed toheliold i(? unless, 
ind(‘ed, (lerrih^* thonghi!) there hung o\<t it the dimness of 
vuiltv familiari'y, ai,.*.' indiilerenec iiau neen (he (dVspring of pos- 
•^esj>ion. lUit ivas tlialdelieate aud virgin face, where changes, 
w (til every nu aient , coursed each other, harmonious to the chan- 
ges of (ii<5 I' nid, as shadows in a valley relleei the clouds of hea- 
ven ! — w* . tiiat face, so ingenuous, so girlishly rcvelant of all, 
'venofii sliglitesl, the most Iransilory — emotion, the face of 
-on* hard^iiicd ii**deceit and inured to shame? The counlenance is, 
it is true, hut a faiihk^ss wiirin>r. but what man that has studied 
women will not own that there is, at least wliile the down of lirst 
vouth is not hru^'lied away, in the eye and cheeK of a zoned and 
uiilainled Innocein e, that which survives not even tkc fruilmn of 
a lawful love, and ha? no (nay , not even a shadowed and iiiqier- 
leei) likeness in the face of Guilt? Then, toi^, had any worldlier 
or mercenary sentiment entered her breast resijeeting me, would 
Isora have flown irom tfie suit of tlie eldest scion of the rich house 
ofDevcreiix? - aVd would jjie, poor and destitute, the daughter 
of an alien and an exile, would she havc’spontancously relinquished 
any l\opc of obtaining that alliance which maidens of the loftiest 
liouses of Knglaml had not disdained lo desire? I’hus confused 
and incoherent, hut thus yearning •fondly towards her image and 
its imagined purity, did my thoughts daily and hourly array them- 
selves ; and, in projiortion as I suHVred common ties to <jr(»p IVoin me 
one by one, those thoughts clung the more tenderly lo that tic vvliich^ 
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though severed from the rich argosy of former love, was still in- 
dissolubly allached to the anchor of its hope. 

It was during this period of revived affection that I received the 
following letter froni my uncle : 

“I thank thee for thy long letter, my dear boy; I read it over 
three times with gr^at delight. Odstish, Morton, you are a sad 
Pickle, I tear, and seem (to know all the ways of the town as well 
as your old uncle did some thirty years ago ! ’T is a \ery pretty ac- 
quaintance with human nature that your letters display. You put 
me III mind of little Sid , who was just about your height , and ho 
haii just such a pretty, slircw^d way of expressing himself in simile 
and point. Ah , it is easy to see that yMi have profited by your old 
mule’s comersation , and that ^f^'arquhar and KiheroL^e wen* nor 
studied for nothing. 

“Hut 1 have sad news for thee , iny chRd , or rather, it is sad 
for me to tell thee my lidiugs. It is sad for the old birds to linger 
ill their nest when the young ones take wing and leave them; but 
it is merry for the young birds to get away from the dull old tree, 
and frisk it in the sunshine — merry for them lo get mates, and 
have young tlieniselves. Now, do not Ihiiik, Morton, that, by 
speaking of males and young, lanrgofng lo'tell thee Ihj brothers 
are already married; nay, there is time enough for those things, 
and 1 am not friendly to early Weddings, nor, to speak truly, a 
marvellous gnsat admirer of that holy ceremony at any age ; for the 
winch there may be private reasons , too long to relate to thee now. 
Moreover, I fear iiiy young day was a wicked time — a heyious 
wicked lime — and ive were wont to laugh at the wedded stale, un- 
til , body of me, some of us found it no laughing\ nailer. 

“Put to return, Morton — lo rcliirn lo thy brolhers — Ihcj 
have both left me; and the* house seems to me not the good old 
house it did when ye were all about me; and , somehow or other, 
1 look now oftener at the church- yard than I was wont lo do. Yon 
are all gone now — all shot up , and become men ; and when yo n 
old uncle sees you no more, and recollecls that all his own cotem- 
poraries arc out of the world, he cannot help saying , as Williaiu 
Temple, poor fellow', once prettily enough said. ‘Methinks ii 



seems an impertinence in me to be still alive/ You went first, 
l^lorlon ; and I missed you more than I cared to say : but you were 
always a kind boy tr those )ou loved, and yoUjj^Tote the old knight 
merry letters, tliat made him laugh, and think he was grown young 
again — (faith , boy , that was a jolly story of the three Squires at 
Jlul ton’s !) — and once a week comes your packet , well tilled , as 
if jou did not think it a task to mak(‘ me happj^, which your hand- 
writing always does; nor a shame t<* my grey hairs that 1 take' 
pleasure in the same things that please thee! So, thouseest, my 
child, that I ha>e got through thy absence pretty well, save that 1 
have had no one to read thy letters to ; for (lerald and thou arc still 
jealous of each other — a great sin in*thee, IVforton, which I 
prithee to reform. And Aubrey, poor lad, is a little too rigid, 
considering his year , and it lo#ks not W(‘ll in the dear boy to 
shake his head at tf^*. follies of his uncle. And as to tliy mother, 
IMortorj, T read her oife of thy letters, and she said thou werl a 
graeeless re[)roI>ate to think so much of this wicked w'orld , and to 
write so familiarly to thine aged relative. Now , 1 am not a young 
man , Morton ; but the word aged has a sharp sound with it when 
it comes from a lady’s mouth. 

“Well, after thoq hadst bccu gone a month, Aubrey and 
(ici.ald, as I wrote thee woref long since, in the last letter I wrote 
thee with uiy own hand, made a lour together for a little while, 
and that was a hard stroke on me. But after a week or tw^o (lerald 
returned ; and I weiU^out in' my chair to sec the dea^ hoy slibot — 
’sdealh, Morton, he handles the gun well. And then Aubrey re- 
turned alone: hut he looked pined, and moiling, and shut him- 
self up, and as thou ckist love him so, I didiiot like to tell thee, 
till now when lui^is quite well , tinft he alarmed me much for him ; 
he is loo much addicted t^jis devotions , poor child, and seems 
to forget that the hope of the next world ought to make us happy in 
this: Well, MorN»n, at last, (wo months ago, Aubrey left us 
again, and Gerald la'^t week set off on a tour through the si.sicr 
kiagdom, as it i'* called; Faith, boy, if Scotland and England 
are sister kingdoms , ’t is a thousand pities for Scotland that they 
are not co- heiresses ! 

“I should have told thee of this news before, but I have had, 



as thou knowost, thn gout so villanously in my hand, that till 
t'other day, I have not lield a pen — and old Nicholls , niy ama- 
nuensis, is hut a .;;>oor scribe; and T did not^ love to let the dog 
write to thee on all our family alVairs — especially as 1 have a 
secret to led thee which makes me plaguy uneasy. Thou must 
know, Morton, that after thy departure, Gerald asked me for thy 
rooms; and thougflf 1 did not like that any one else should ha>c 
what belonged to thee, yt'V I have always had a foolish antipathy 
to s;iy ‘JNo!’ — so thy brother had them, on condition to leave 
them exactly as (hey were, and to yield them to thee whenever 
thou should’sl return to claim them. Well, Morton, when Ge- 
rald went on his tour vv*)!!! thy youngest brother, old Nicholls — 
yon know 't is a garrulous fellow — Itold me one night, that his 
son Hugh — you remember £b^igh, a thin youth, and a tall — 
lingering by the beach one evening, saw a*man, wrapfuid in a 
eloak , come out of the castle cave, uninooV one of tlie boats, and 
push oir to the little island opposite. Hugh swears by more llnui 
yea and nay , that the man was Father Montreiiil. Now , Morton, 
this made me very uneasy, and I saw why thy brother Gerald 
wanted thy rooms, which communicate so snuglv with the sea. 
So I told Nicholls, silly, to have the grea/ iron gale at the mouth 
of the [lassage carefully locked ; and when it vva> locked , 1 had an 
iron plate put ovi^r the whole lock, that the lean Jesuit might not 
creep even through the keyhole. Thy brother returned, and I 
told linn a tale of the smugglers, who havi; really been loo daring 
of late, and insisted on the door being left as I had ordered ; and 
I told him moreover; though not as if 1 had suspected his commu- 
nicalioii with the piPiest, that I inferdielcd«qll further converse with 
that limb of the church. Thf brother heard rjic with an indif- 
ferently bad grace: but I was per«piptory, and the thing was 
agreed on. 

“Well, child, the day before Gerald last left us, I went to 
take leave of him in his own room — to tell thee the truth, I had 
forgotten his travelling expenses; — when I was on the stairs»of 
the tower, I heard — by the Lord I did — ]\Ifmlreuirs voice in the 
outer-room, as plainly as I e\er heard it at [uayers. Odslish, 
Morton, 1 was an angered, aud I made so much haste to the door 
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that Illy foot slipjiod by the way; thy brother hoard me fall, and 
came out — but I looked at him , as I never looked at thee, Mor- 
ion, and entered ^he room. Lo, the priest was not there; I 
searched both chambers in vain ; so I made thy brother lift up the 
Irap-door, and kindle a lamp, and I searched the room below, 
and the passage. The priest was invisible. Tljou knowegt, Mor- 
ton, that there is only one egress in the passage, and that was» 
looked , as 1 said before , so where the Jlevil — the devil indeed — 
could thy tutor lia\e escaped? He could not have passed me on the 
stairs ^^itbout my seeing him; he could not have leapt the window 
without breaking his neck; he could not^have got out of the pas- 
sage, without making himself a current of air — Odsfish, Mor- 
ton , this thing might puzzle a wiser man than thine uncle, (ierald 
alVectcd lo be mighf^^ indignant af my suspicions; but, God for- 
give him, I saw' he wiys playing a part. A man does not write 
plays, my child, without being keen -sighted in these little in- 
trigues ; and moreover, if is impossible! could have mistaken thy 
tutor’s voice, which, to do it justice, is musical enough, and is 
the most singular voice I ever heard — unless little Sid’s he 
excepted. 

Apropos, of little Sid. •! remember that in the Mall when I 
was- walking there alone, three weeks after my marriage, l)e 
Graiiimoiil and Sid joined me. I was in a melancholic mood — 
('sdeatli , Morton, marriage tames a man , as water iames lyice !) 
— ‘Aha, Sir AVilliam,’ cried Sedley, ‘thou hast a cloud on 
thee — prithee now brighten it aw ay : see ^ thy w ife shines on 
thee, from the otlier end of the Mall.’ ‘ Ah,^ talk not to a dying 
man of his physji: I ' siftd Grammpnl — [ that* Grammont was a 
shocking rogue, AMorton ! ] ‘Prithee, Sir William, what is the 
chief characteristic of wedlock? is it « stale of war or of peace?' 
‘Oh, peace lo be sure!’ cried Sedley, ‘and Sir William and his 
lady carry with tlicni the enihlein.’ ‘How?’ cried I — for I d(f 
assure thee , iMorton , I w as of a different turn of mind. ‘ flow ! ’ 
sai*d Sid graMdy, ‘why the emblem of peace is the (Co? 7 ?wco;>/V/, 
which ycur lady and you equitably dixide — she carries the copia, 
and you the cor — * Nay, Morton, nay, I cannot linish the jest, 
for after all, it was a sorry thing in little Sid., whom I had be- 
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friended Ife a brother, with heart and purse, to wound me so 
cuttingly — but ’t is the way with your jesters. 

“Odsfish, now»how 1 have got out of my»^lory! Well, I did 
not go back to ray room, Morton , till I had looked to the outside 
of the’ iron door, and seen that the plate was as firm as ever; so 
now you have the whole of the matter. Gerald went the next day, 
and I fear me much lest he should already be caught in some Jaco- 
bite trap. Write me thy advice on the subject. Meanwhile, I 
ha>e taken the precaution to have the trap- door reino>ed , and the 
aperture strongly boarded over. 

“But ’t is time for me to give over. I have been four days on 
this letter, for the gout comes now to nie oflener than it iid , and 
I do not know when I may again write to tijee with my owu liand . 
so I resolved I would e’en emf^ty ray whole budget at once. Thy 
mother is well and blooming; she is, at the present , abstractedly 
employed in a prodigious piece of a tapestry , which old Nicholls 
informs me is the wonder of all the women. 

“Heaven bless thee, my child! Take care of thyself, and 
drink moderately. It is hurtful , at thy age , to drink above a gal- 
lon or so at a sitting. Heaven bless thee agaiii^ and when the 
weather gets warmer, thou inust.corpe with. thy kind looks, to 
make me feel at home again. At present the country wc.j,s a 
cheerless face, and everything about us is harsh and frosty ex- 
cept the blunt , good-for-nothing heart of thine unde, and that, 
winter or summer, is always warm to thee.. 

“Wir.LivM Dk.vkrkux.” 

“P. S. I thapk thee heartily for ihe^ little spaniel uf the new 
breed thou goUest me from the Duchess of MaiVboroiigh. It has 
the prettiest red and white, and the Jilackest eyes possible. But 
poorPonto is as jealous as a wife three years married, and 1 cannot 
bear the old hound to he vexed, sol shall transfer the little crea- 
ture, its rival, to thy mother.” 

This letter, tolerably cbaraclerislic of the blended simplicity, 
penetration, and overflowing kindness of the writer, occasioned 
me much cogitation. There was no doubt in my mind hut (hat 
Gerald and Moutreuil were engaged in some intrigue for the exiled 
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family. The disguised name which the former assumed, the 
state reasons whi( h D’AIvarez confessed that Barnard , or rather 
tleraJd, had for concealment, and whidi prjoved, at least, that 
some stale plot in which Gerald was engaged was known to the 
*?[)aniaid, joined to those expressions ofMontreuil, which did 
lil Imf e\Mi a design for the restoration of the deposed Line , and 
the pevoT ? ujo-w he possessed overtferald, whose mind, 

!.t ou f' iV' d iu. io’, would love the adventure of the intrigue, 
^ '‘ui .reuii's suggestions on its nature, — these com- 
■ O' : , jues left me in no doubt upon a subject deeply 

. . M'siiiig U) ;’iic honour of our house, and the very life of one of 
its ISolhing, however, for*me to do, calculated to 

prevent m' impede the designs ofMontreuil and the danger of Ge- 
rald, 1 ni^ Eager alike in my haired and my love, I 

said , in ; , . .^milters it whether one wiiom , the lies of blood 

M wei n^Nvaifts me, with whom from my childhood up- 

wa»tK, 1 liave wrcMl* d with an enemy, what matters it whether he 
win oi ft ath in th;' [lerilous game be has engaged in?" And 
turning h this most gen »uus, and most brotherly view' of the 
.* began only to think whether the search or the society of 
Ih' * 1 influence^ Gerald in his absence from home. After a 
fry}!- '•K d iii<y!:]clusiv*e meditation on that head, my thoughts 
Kndi * >clliSii (urn, and dwelt with all the softness of pity and 
the y of love upon the morbid temperament and ascetic devo- 
tions 'i: Aubrey. AYhat, for one already so abstrtictcd ffom the 
enjoY.’n 'nis of earth , so darkened by superstitious misconceptions 
of the true nature of God and the true objocts of his creatures — 
what could be antieijiated , but wasted po\|ers and a perverted 
life? Ala^! when will men perceive the difference between reli- 
gion and jiriesleraft ! when will they perceive that reason, so far 
from extinguishing religion by a more gaudy light , sheds on it all 
itslusire? when will they perceive that nothing contrary to sense is 
pleading to virtue, and that virtue itself is only valuable because it 
ij llic road to hapjiiness? It is fabled that the first legislator of the 
P'^ruvians received from the Deity a golden rod , with which in his 
wanderings he was to strikc'lhe earth, until in some destined spot 
the earth entirely absorbed it, and there — and there alone — 
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was hc’tOr cteet a temple to the Divinity. What is lliis Table but the 
cloak of an inestimable moral? Our reason is the rod of gold; ilie 
vast world of Tr«ill| gives the soil, which it is perpetually to 
sound; and only where without resistance the soil receives the 
rod which guided and supported us, will our Altar be sacred and 
our worship be accepted. 

c 

CIIAPTER X. 

a short Chapter, containing a most important Event. 

SiK Wili.iam’s lett- r was still fresh in niy mind, when for 
want of some less noble quarter wherein to bestow my tediousness, 
1 repaired to St. John. As I grossed the hall to his aparlmeut, 
two men, just dismissed from his presence,* passed me rapidl} ; 
one was unknown to me, but there was no mistaking the 
other — it was Moulrcuil. I was greatly startled ; the priest not 
appearing to notice me, and conversing in a whispered, jet 
seemingly vehement tone, with his companion, hurried oii, and 
vanished througli the street door. I entered St. John's room : 
he was alone , and received me with his usual gaiety. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Secretary ^aidi.; “but if not a question 
of stale , do inform me what you know respecting the taller one of 
those tw'o gentlemen who have just quilled you?” 

“U is a question of stale, my dear Devereux, so my answer 
must be brief — very little.” 

“You know who bo is?’' 

“Yes, a Jesuits and a marvellously shrewd one: the Able 
Montreuil.” 

“He was my tutor.” 

“Ah, so I have heard.” 

“And your acquaintance with him is positively and bond jUh 
of a stale ualure?” 

‘ ‘ Posi ti V cl y and bond JUh; 

“I could tell you something of him; he is certainly iu the ser- 
vice of the Court at St. (iierrnains, and a terrible plotter on this 
side the channel.” 
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‘‘Possibly; bu» X wish lo receive no iuformatiou respectmg 
him/' 

One groat virtue of business did St. John possess, and I have 
never known any Statesman who possessed it*so eminently : it was 
the discretional distinction between friends of the statesman and 
Inends of the man. Much and intimately as X knew St. John, I 
c(juld noMT gbian from him a single secret of |i state 'j^ature, until, 
indeed, at a later period , I leagued jnysclf lo a porliun ol‘ hfs 
puhlic schemes. Accordingly 1 found him, at (he present mo- 
ment, perfectly injpregnablc lo my in(|uines; and it was not till 
1 knew 3Ionireud\s companion was that celebrated intriguant, the 
Abhe Gaultier, that I ascertained the f^tact nature of the priest’s 
business with St. John, iuid the exact motive of the ci\ililies he 
had received from ‘bigail Masliam.* Jkdng at last foreed, de- 
spairingly, to giv'# over the ateinpt on bis discretion, I snlfered 
St. John to turn the c#n\ersation upon other topics, and as these 
were not much to the existent humour of rny mind, 1 soon rose 
to depart. 

“Stay, Count,” .said St. John; “shall you ride lo day?” 

“if you will bear me company.” 

“ / — lo say the truth, 1 was about lo ask you to canter 

}our bay horse with mckrst*lo Spring Gardens, where I ha>c a 
promise lo make to the director; and secondly, on a mission of 
charity to a poor foreigner of rank and birth, who, in his pro- 
found ignorance of this country, thought it right. to imte*^' into a 
• 

* Viz. — Thill CiMinl Dcmmtox iisciTiaiiied the priest’s couiinijni- 
calioms and overtures from the Cliexalier. Thc'precise ovletil of Jtolirig- 
hroke’s seerel negoei/Vnins with the exiled Prwioe is still one of the 
darkciii porUunr of the hi.slor> olflhal lime. Thai negociations were 
earned on, ho«i lij llailej and hj Si. John, \er> largely, and ver\ 
el<»seh , 1 need nol sas that there is no douhl. Whi'lher there was anv 
guilt in the corrospondiMiee — e/s. , wlielher sound policy and the good 
of the nation did not require a> well as ju-'lity it — is a matter to lie letl 
to the sound casiiislr\, and enlightened, unlnasstd, and [irofound i>ene- 
trali(»n ol lii>fonans, tike (J.ilheulus, lo decide; — Galheulus , tliat h- 
lielkr of freedom, who^e writings would so admirably fulfil tin* iruo end 
of party — traduce the great and exalt the little — were not the rancour 
ol the advocate rendered veiiumle.ss by the iiiibeeilily of the man. — Ei>. 

“ '^uxhall. 
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plot with some wise heads, and to reveal it to some foolish tongues, 
who brought it to us with as much clatter as if it were a second 
gunpowder j)roj(‘ct. 1 easily brought him off that scrape, and 1 
am now going to gi>c him a caution for the future. Poor gentle- 
man, I hear that he is grievously distressed in pecuniary matters, 
and 1 always had a kindness for exiles. WJio knows? hut that a 
state of exile may Ix' our own fate! and Ibis alien is st)rnng (rom 
a race as haughty as that of St. John, or of Devereux. The xe-y 
augiisla donu must gall him sorely ! 

“True,” saidl, slowly. “What may be the name of the 
foreigner?” 

“Why — complain not hereafter that I do not trust you in 
slate matters -- 1 will divulge — D’AKarez — Don Diego — an 
hidalgo of the best blood of Andajusia ; and not unworthy of it, J 
fancy, in the virtues of lighting, though he 'inay be in those of 
council. But — Heavens ! Devereux — yoi#'seeiii ill ! ” 

“ JNo , 110 ! Have you ever seen this man ? ” 

“Never.” 

At this word a thrill of joy shot across me, for 1 knew' St. John’s 
fame for gallantry, and 1 was suspicious of the motives of his visit. 

“St. John, 1 know this Spaniard — I know him well, and in- 
timately. Could you not commission'^ me to do your errand, ami 
deliver your caution ? Belief from me he might accept ; from you, 
as a stranger, pride might forbid it; and you would really confer 
on me a personal and an essential kindness, if you would give me 
so fair au opportunity to confer kindness upon him.” 

“Very well, 1 am ..delighted to oblige you in any way. Take 
his direction ; you see his abode is in a very, pitiful suburb. J ell 
him from me that he is quite safe* at present; but *dm also to 
avoid, henceforward, all imprudence, all connexion with priests, 
plotters, e/ /o//s ces gtms-ld , as he values his personal safety, or 
at leasf his continuance in this most hospitable country. It is ilot 
from eiery wood that we make a Mercury, nor from e,\cry brain 
that w'C can carve a Mercury’s genius of intrigue.” 

“Nobody ought to be better skilled iu tlie materials requisite 
for such productions than Mr. Secretary St. John !” said 1; “and 
uow, adieu.” 



“Adieu , if you won't ride with me. We meet at Sir William 
Wyndliam’s to-inorrow.” 

Masking iny agnation till I was alone , I rejoiced when I found 
myself in the upc^i streets. I summoned a\ackney coach, and 
drove as ra])idly as ihe vehicle would permit, to the petty and ob- 
scure suburb lo which St. John had directed me. The coach 
stopped at the door of a very humble, but noljabsolutely wretched, 
abode. I knocked at the door. A^vvoman opened it, and, in 
an^^wer to my inquiries, told me that the poor foreign gentleman 
wa?) very ill -- very ill indeed — had sulfered a paral)tic stroke — 
not expected to live. His daughter was with him now — would 
see no one “ ■ ev(‘n Mr. Uaniard had bee** denied admission. 

At that name my feeliugs, shocked arid stunned at tirst by the 
unexpected inlellig' ucc ol the poor Spaniard’s danger, Iclt a 
sudden and tierce \ulsioti — 1 combated it. This is no tinu‘, I 
thought, for anyjeaUus, for any scllish , emotion. Iflean serve 
lier, if 1 ran relieve her father, let me be eonlented. “She will 
see rnc,” 1 said aloud, and J slipped some money in the woman's 
hand. “1 am an old friend of the family, and! shall not he an 
unwelcome intruder on the sick room of the sulferer. 

“Intrudci*, Sir — bless you, the poor gciitlcmau is quilo 
sj»eecbless and iusensibh*.” • 

At hearing this, I could refrain no longer. Isoia’s diseonsolale, 
solitary, deslitul(M‘onditiori, broke irresistibly upon me, and all 
scruple uf luoiT delicate and formal nature vanished at qnce. I 
ascended the stairs,* followed by the old w^omaii - she sloiiped me 
l)y the threshold of a room on the secont^ floor, and whispered 
''Thvrcl** 1 paused an instant — collected breath and courage, 
and entered, ^'he I'oorn was j^rtially darliened. The curtains 
were drawn closely around the bed. By a table, on which stood 
two or three phials of medicine, I beheld Isora, listening with an 
eager , a most eager and intent face , lo a man whose gai'b Ixdrayod 
bis healing profession, and who, laying a linger on lire oulslrelr bed 
palm of his other hand, appeare'd giving his precise instructions, 
and uttering that oracular breath which — mere hunian words lo 
him — was a message of fate itself — a fiat on which hung all that 
makes life, life, lo his trenihJing and devout listener. Monarehs 
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of carlh , ye have not so supreme a power over woe and ha|>piiic.ss, 
as one village leech ! As he turned to leave her, she drew from a 
most slender purse a few petty coins, and I saw that she muttered 
some words indicative ot the shame of poverty, as she tremblingly 
tended them lo the outstretched palm. Twice did that palm close 
and open on the paltry sum; aud the third time the native inslinc: 
of the heart overcaf le the later instinct of the profession. Tin 
limb of Galen drew back, wid shaking with a gentle oscillation his 
capitalian honours, he laid the money softly on the table, and 
buttoning up the pouch of his nether garment, as if lo resist temp- 
tation, he pressed the poor hand still extended towards him , and 
bowing over it wilb a kind respect for winch I did long to approach 
and kiss his most withered aud undainty check, he turned quickly 
ruuud,and almost fell against luc^in the abstracted hurry of his exit, 

“iiush!” saidl, softly. “ What hope ol* your patient?" 

The leech glanced at me meaningly, and'^i whispered to him to 
wait for me below. Isora had not yet seen me. It is a notable 
distiiiclion in the' feelings, that all but the solitary one of grief 
quicUeu lo a nerve-like quickness the keenness of the senses,*^ but 
grief blunts them to a most dull obtuseness. 1 hesitated now lo 
,coiiic forward ; aud so I stood, hat in band , by the door , and not 
knowing that the (ears streamed dowii mj ^cheeks as 1 iixed my g;u.e 
upon Isora. She too stood still, just where the leech had lell her, 
with her eyes lixed upon the ground, and her head drooping. The 
right hf^jud which the mau had pressed , had sunk slowly and hea- 
vily by her side, with the small snowy lingers half closed over the 
palm. There is no describing the despondency which ihe listless 
position of that hand spoke, and the left hand lay with a like in- 
dolence of sorrow oii the table, ‘with one linger oijttstrctclied and 
pointing towards the phials, just as it had, some momeuts before, 
seconded the. injunctions of ’die prim physician. Well, for my 
part, if I were a painter I would come now and then lo a sick 
chamber for a study. 

At last Isora , with a very quiet gesture of self-recovery, moved 
towards the bed, aud the next moment I was by iier side. .If my 
life depended on it, 1 could not write one, no, not one syllable 
more of this scene. 
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CIIAITEll XI. 

(lonlaining iimr^ ihan any olbf r Chapfor in thg Second Book of ihis 
lii.slor>. 

first proposal was lo remove the patient, with all due care 
and ^ciUleiiess , to a belter lodging, and a district more convenient 
lor the \isils of the most eminent physicians. Wlicu I expressed 
this wish tolsora, she looked at me long and wistfully, and then 
burst into tears. “ Vou will not deceive us, ” said she, “and i 
accept yourkiuducss at once — from him I rejected the same ulfcr.” 

“Him? — of whom speak you? — Jhis Barnard , or rather — 
but I know him!” A;startliug expression passed over Isora’s 
speaking face. 

“Know him I,, she cried, Interrupting me, “You do not — 
you cannot!” » 

‘ ‘ Take courage , dearest Isora — if I may so dare to call y ou — 
take courage; it is fearful lo have a rival in that quarter — but 1 am 
prejiared for it. — This Barnard, tell me agtiin, do you lose 
Inm?” 

“LovC“*0 God, no !” 

“ What then : dd yctu still fear him? — fear him , too, protected 
by the uirslecping eye, and the vigilant hand of a love like mine?'' 

“Yes!” she said falleringly, “1 fear for 

“Me!” 1 cried, laughing scornfully, “luej nay, dearest, 
iliere breathes not •that man whom you need fear on 7/iy accouiil- 
— But , answer me , is not — ” 

“For Heaven’s sake — for mercy's sak*ej ” cried Jsora eagerly, 
“ do not quesj^on me — 1 may ^ol tell you ^’ho, or what this man 
is — 1 am bound, by a most solemn oath, never lo diuilge that 
secret. ” 

“Icarcnul,” saidi, calmly, “I want no confirmation of my 
knowledge — this masked ri^al is my own brother! ” 

1 fixed my eyes full ou Isora while I said this, and she quailed 
benealii my gaze: her cheek — her lips — were utterly without 
coloifr, and an expression of sickening and keen anguish was 
gra>eii ujion lier face. — She made no answer. 
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♦^Ycg I ** resumed I , bitterly, “ it is my brother — be it so — 

I am prepared — but if you can , Isora , say one word to deny it? 

Isora's tongue seemed literally to cleave to her mouth ; at last, 
with a violent elfort', she muttered, “I have told you, Morton, 
that 1 am bound by oath not to divulge this secret ; nor may 1 ' 
breathe a single syllable calculated to do so — /if I deny one name, ^ 
you may question nae on more — and , theref/tre , to deny one is a 
breach of my oath. But bei^iare ! ” she added', vehemently , “oh ! 
beware how^ your suspicions — mere vague, taseless suspicions — 
criminate a brother; and, above all, whomsoever you believe to 
be the real being under this disguised name — as you value your 
life, and therefore mine » - breathe not to him a syllable of your 
belief.” 

I was so struck with the energy with which this was said , that 
after a short pause , 1 rejoined in an altered tode , 

“I cannot believe that I have aught agaibst life to fear from a 
brother’s hand — but 1 will promise you to guard against latent 
danger. But is your oath so peremptory that you cannot deny even 
one name? — if not, and you can deny this , 1 swear to you that I 
will nc\er question you upoo another.** 

Again a fierce convulsion wrung the lip and distorted the per- 
fect features of Isora. She remained silent for some moments, 
and then murniured, “My oath forbids me even that single an- 
swer — tempt me no more — now, and for ever I am mute upon 
this subject.” 

Perhaps some slight and momentary anger, or doubt, or 
suspicion, betrayed itself upon my countenance, for Isora, after 
looking upon me long and mournfully, said. in a ouict, but me- 
lancholy tone, “1 see your thoug^its, and J do not reproach you 
for them — it is natural that you should think ill of one whom this 
mystery surrounds — one loo {)laced under such circumstances of 
humiliation and distrust, I have lived long in your country — I 
have seen for the last few months , much of its inhahilanls ; 1 have 
studied too the works which profess to unfold its national and pe- 
culiar character; I know that you have a mistrust of the people of 
other climates ,* 1 know that you are cautious and full of suspicious 
vigilance, even in your commerce with each other; I know, too. 
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( and Isora’s heart swelled visibly as she spoke) that poverty itself, 
in the eyes of your commercial countrymen, is a crime, and that 
they rarely fee! confidence or place faith in thctf e who are unhappy ; 

— why, Count Devereux, why should I require more of you than 
of the rest of your nation? Why should you think better of the 
pcnnyless and friendless girl — the degraded exile — the victim 
of doubt, which is so often the disguise of guflt, than any other— 
any one even among my own peopI'C — would think of one so 
mercilessly deprived all the decent and appropriate barriers by 
NNhich a maiden shoull be surrounded? No — no — leave me as 
jou found me — leave my poor father where you see him — any 
place will do for us to die in. 

“ Isora ! " 1 said , clasping her in rny arms , “ you do not know 
me yet; had 1 foui you in pros[^*rily , and in the world’s honour 

— had I wooed yo<r in your father’s halls, and girt around with 
the friends and kinsr/len of your race — 1 might have pressed for 
more than you will now tell me — I might have indulged sus[)icioii 
where 1 perceived mystery, and I might not have loved as 1 love 
you now I A’oio, Isora, in misfortune, in destitution, 1 place 
without reserve my whole heart — Us trust, its zeal , its devotion 

— in your keeping; qomc evil or good, storm or sunshine, I am 
yours, wlioJly, and for fiver. Keject me if you will , I will return 
to }ou again ; and never — never — save from my own eyes or jour 
own lips ~ will I receive a single evidence detracting from youi 
purity, or, Isora — mine own, own Isora — may*I not add also 

— from your love?” 

‘‘Too, too generous!” murmured Isora, struggling pas- 
sionately with ly^rlea^;s, “may God forsake ync if ever I am un- 
grateful to thee •. and believe — hfclieve, that if love, more fond, 
more true , more devoted tlian women ever felt before, can repay 
you , you shall be repaid ! ” 

Why, at that moment, did my heart leap so joyously within 
me? — why did 1 say inly — “The treasure I have so long yearned 
fqr , is found at last ; we have met, and through the waste of years, 
we will walk together, aud never part again?” Why, at that 
nfomenl of bliss , did 7 nol rather Jevl a foretaste of the coming 
woe! Oh, blind aud capricious Tate , that gives us a presen- 

Devereux, J () 
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limeni at ono while, and withholds it at another! Knowledge, 
and Prudence, and calculating Foresight, what arc yc? — warn- 
ings unto others , not ourselves. Reason is a lamp which slieddelh 
afar a glorious and general light, hut Icavcth all that is around it 
in darkness and in gloom ! Wc foresee and foretell the destiny of 
others — we march credulous and benighted to our own; and, 
like Laocudu , from 'the very altars by w hich we stand as the sooth- 
sayer and the priest, creeptforth, unsuspected and undreamt of, 
the serpcnls which are fated to destroy us I 

Tliat very day then, Aharez was rernoted to a lodging more 
worthy of his birth, and more calculated to alTordhopc of his re- 
<! 0 ^ery. He bore tlie rer»^ival without any c\ident sign of fatigue ; 
but his dreadful malady had taken aw#.y both speech and sense, 
and he was already more than l^lf the properly of the grave. I 
sent, however, for the best medical advice wiiich J.ondon could 
alVord. They met — prescribed — and hd’t the. patient just as 
they found him. I know' not, in the progress of science, wbal 
])l)ysicians may be to posterity, but in iny time they are false wit- 
nesses subp(t‘naed*agairisil)ealb, whose testimony always tells less 
ill favour of the plainlilT than the defendant. 

Before we left the poor Spaniard’s present lodging, and when 
1 was on the point of giv ing some inklnaiions to the landlady re- 
specting the place to which the few articles of property belonging to 
Hon Diego and Isora wxtc to be moved, Isora made me a sign In 
be silcMt, wln’ch I obeyed. ‘‘Pardon me,” said she afterwards; 
“ but I confess that 1 am anxious our next residence should not be 
known — should not jie subject to the intrusion of — of this — ” 
“Barnard, as you call him. 1 undcri^taiid ^'ou ; he it so!” 
and accordingly 1 enjoined the gnods to be sent to,my own house, 
whence they were removed to Hon Diego’s new abode; and 1 look 
especial care to leave with thc’good lady no clue to discover Alvaro? 
and his daughter, otherwise than Mro/zg// The pleasure 

afforded me of directing Gerald’s alicntiou to injsolf, I could not 
resist. “Tell Mr. Barnard, when he calls,” said I, “that only 
through Count Morion Devereux , will he hear of Don Diego D’Al- 
\arcz , and the lady his daughter.’* 

“1 will , your honour said the landlady ; and then lo( king at 
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me more attentively, she added: “Bless me! now when you 
sfieak, there is a very strong likeness between yourself and Mr. 
Barnard.” 

I recoiled as it an adder had stung me, and hurried into the 
coach to su|)t)orl the patient, who was already placed there. 

Now then my daily post was by the bed of disease and sutfer- 
ing; in tlie chamber of death was my vow' oflove ratitied ; and in 
sadness and in sorrow W'as it returne^d. Bu( it is in such scenes 
that the deepest, the most endearing, and the most lioly, spe- 
cies of the passion is engendered. As 1 heard Isora’s low \oice 
tremble with the suspense of one who watches o\er the hourly se- 
vering of the atfectiou of Nature and ol^early years: as I saw her 
light step Hit hy the pillotv w'hich she smoothed, and her cheek 
alternately flush a? ) fade, in witching the wants which she re- 
lieved; as I marlfed her mute, her iinwearMUg, tenderness, 
breaking into a thousdVid nameless, but mighty, cares , and per- 
vading like an angel’s vigilance every — yea, the minniesi — 
course info which it llowcd — did 1 not behold her in that sphere 
in which woman is most lovely, and in which love itself conse- 
crates its admiration, and purifies its most ardent desires? That 
was not a lime for oi^r hearts to speak audibly to each other; hut 
we felt that they grew closer and closer, ami we asked not tor 
the poor eloquence of words. But over this scene let me not 
Huger. 

One morning, as I was proceeding on fool to bora's ,•! per- 
ceived o?i the opposite side of the way Montreuil and Gerald ; they 
were conversing eagerly: they both saw ina Montreuil made a 
slight, quiet, (^nd difjnilied ineliuatmu of l^je head: Gerald co- 
loured, and hesitated. 1 lliouglft he was about to leave his eorn- 
paiiion and address me; but, with a haughty and severe air, I 
passed on, and Gerald , as if slung hy ray denic<mo»ir, bit his lip 
vehemently, and followed my cx-inqde. A few minutes after- 
wards I felt an inclination to regret that I had not allbrded him an 
opportunity of addressing me. “1 might,” thought 1, “have 
then taunted him with his persecution of Isora, and delied him to 
execute tlio^c tlircats against me, in which it is evident, from her 
apprehensions for my safety, that he indulged.” 


10 
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I had not, however, much leisure for these Ihoujjhls. When 
I arrived at the lod^Miigs of Alvarez, 1 found that a great change liad 
taken place in liis condition; he had recovered speech, though 
imperfectly, and testified a return to sense. iMcw up stairs with 
a light step to congratulate Isora: she met me at the door. 
“Hush!’' she whispered; “my father sleeps!” But she did not 
speak wit)) the aniniution I had anticipated. 

“What is the matter dearest?” said I, following her into 
another apartment: “you seem sad, and your eyes are red with 
tears, which are not, melhinks, entirely the tears of joy at this 
liapjiy change in your fatlicr?” 

“ I am marked out foh suffering,” returned Isora, more keenly 
than she, was wont to speak. I pressed Ivt to explain her meaning ; 
she hesitated at first, but at lehglh confessed that her father had 
always been anxious for her marriage with this Barnard, 

and that his first w ords on his recovery ha^i been to press her to 
consent to his wishes. 

“;My poor father,” said she, wecpingly, “ speaks and thinks 
only for my fancied good ; but his senses as yet are onl^ recovered 
in pari, and ho cannot even understand me when 1 speak of you. 
‘I shall die,’ he said, ‘I shall die, and you will'^bc left on the 
w idc world ! ’ 1 in vain endeavoured to cx/ilaln to him that 1 should 
have a protector — he fell asleep muttering those words , and with 
tears in his eyes.” 

“I^oes he know' as much of this Barnard as you do?” said J. 

“Heavens, no! — or he would never ‘nave pressed me to 
marry one so wicked’’ 

“Docs he know (j^ven who he is?” 

“Yes!” said Isdra, after a pause, “hut he has not known it 
long.” 

Here the physician joined us, and taking me aside, informed 
me that, as lie had foreboded, sleep had been the harbinger of 
death, and that Don Diego was no more. 1 ‘broke the news as 
gently as I could to Isora ; but her grief was far more violent lhap 
1 could have anticipated : and nothing seemed to cut her so deeply 
to the heart as the thought that his last wish had been one with 
which she had not complied, and could never coinjily. 



I pass over the first days of mourning — I come to the one after 
Don Diego's funeral. I had been with Isora in the morning; I left 
her for a few hours , and returned at the first ^usk of evening with 
some books and music, which 1 vainly hoped she might recur to 
for a momentary abstraction from her grief. I dismissed my car- 
riage, with the intention of walking home, and addressing the 
woman-servant who admitted me, inquired^ as was my wont, 
after fsora. “She has been very ill, 'Vrep lied the woman , “ever 
sinc(‘ the strange gentleman left her." 

“The strange gentleman?” 

Yes, he bad forced his way upstairs, despite of the denial the 
servant had been ordered to give to all stringers. He had entered 
Isora’s room; and the woman, in answer to inv urgent inquiries, 
added that she ha*' iieard his voice raised to a loml and harsh k(‘y 
111 the apartment ; ♦he had stayed there about a (piartcn* of an 
hour, and bad then Mirried out, seemingly in great disorder and 
igitation. ^ 

“ What description of man was he?” 1 asked. 

The woman answered that he was mantled froin head to foot in 
his cloak, which was richly laced, and his hat was looped witii 
diamonds, biit sloucjicd over that part of his face which the collar 
jfhi?5 cloak did not hide*, so that she could not further describe 
iiim than as one of a haughty and abrupt bearing, and evidently 
belonging to the higher ranks. 

Convineed that (ierald had been the intruder, ( hastcHcd up 
die stairs to Isora. She received me with a sicky and faint smile, 
md endeavoured to conceal the traces of her tears. 

“So!” said I, “Ijiis hisoleiil persccutor«of yours has disco- 
kcred your aboJe, and again iiiftultcd or intimidated you. He 
>hall do so uo more ! — T will seek him to-morrow — and no alliiiity 
)f blood shall prevent — ” 

“Morton, dear Morton!” cried Isora, in great alarm, and 
yet with a certain delcrminalion stamped upon lier features, “hear 

! - it is true this man has been here — it is true that fearful, 
and terrible as be is, he has agitated and alarmed me; Inii ii was 
only for you, Morbm — - by the Holy Virgin, it was only for ynu ! 
‘The monicul,’ said he, and his voice ran shiveringly through my 
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heart like a dagger, “the moment Morton Deveroux discovers 
who is his rival, that moment his death-warrant is irrevocably 
sealed’/" , 

“Arrogant boaster!" I cried, and my blood burnt with the 
intense rage wliich a much slighter cause would have kindled from 
the natural fierceness of my temper. “Does he think my life is at 
his bidding, to all^^w or to withhold? — Unhand me, Isora, un- 
hand me ! 1 tell you I will jfcck him (his moment, and dare him to 
do his worst ! " 

“Do so," said Isora, calmly, and releasing her hold; “do 
so ; hut hear me first : the moment you breathe to him your suspi- 
cions you place an ctermJi harrier betwixt yourself and me ! Pledge 
me your faith that you will never, wlfile 1 live at least, reveal to 
Jiim — to any one — whom suspect — your reproach, your 
(Jeliance, your knowledge — nay, not even •jour lightest suspi- 
cion of his idcnlily with my persecutor — f)romise me this, Mor- 
ton Devereux, or, I, ^in my turn, before that crucilix, whose 
sanctity we both acknowledge and adore — ibat crucilix which has 
descended to my race for three unbroken centuries -- which , for 
my departed Father, in the solemn vow, and in the death agony, 
has still been a witness, a consolation, apd.a jfi'edge, between 
the soul and its Creator — by that crucilix which my dying niotiier 
clasped to her bosom, when she committed me, an infant, to 
the care of that Heaven which hears and records for ever our 
lighler.t word' — J swear that I will never be ^ours! " 

“Isora ! " said I , aw'ed and startled, yet struggling against the 
impression her energy made upon me, “you know not to what you 
pledge yourself, oj what you require of n?e. If I do not seek out 
this man — if I do not expose t?) him my knowledge of his pursuit 
and unhallowed persecution of you — if I do not effectually pro- 
hibit and prevent their continuance — think well, what security 
have I for your future peace of mind — nay, even for the safely of 
your honour or your life? A man thus bold, daring, and im- 
baffled in his pursuit, thus vigilant and skilful in his selcctioi:i, of 
lime and occasion — so that, despite my constant and anxious 
endeavour to meet him in your presence, I have never been able 
lu do so — from a man, I say, thus pertinacious iu resolutiou, 
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thus crariy in disguise, what may you not dread when you leave 
iiim utterly fearless by the license of iini>uuity? Think too , again, 
Tsora, (hat the mystery dishonours as mucl| as the danger mena- 
ces. Is it meet Vhat my betrothed and my future bride should be 
subjected to these secret and terrible \isitations — visitations of a 
man professing himself her lover, and evincing the vehemence of 
bis passion by that of his pursuit? Isora Isora — you ha>e 
weighed not these things — you Wiovy not what you demand 
of me.” 

“1 do!” answered Isora, “I do know all that I demand of 
you — I demand of you only to preser\e your life.” 

“How,” said I, impatiently, “caiAiot my hand prcscr>emy 
life? and is it for you, tiiie daughter of a line of warriors , to ask 
your loMir and you- husband to ijjirink from a single foe?” 

* ‘ JNo , Morton fi' answered Isora. “ M ere you going to battle, 
I would gird on yom* sword myself — were, too, this man other 
than he is, and you were about to meet him in open contest, I 
\\oiild not wrong you, nor degrade your betrothed, by a fear. 
Jiut i know my persecutor well fierce , unrelenting — dreadful 
in his dark and ungovernable passions as he is, he has not the 
. ourage to eoflfront you : I fear not the open foe , but the lurking, 
and sure assassin, ilii? vei^ earnestness to avoid you ; the pre- 
cautions he has taken — nay, from me, the certainty he has ob- 
tained to that elYect — are alone sulTicient to convince you that he 
dreads personally to oppose your claim, or to vindicate hanself.’* 

“Then whal ha\e I to fear?” 

“Every thing ! J)o you not know that froiii men , at once fierce, 
crafty, and shrinking; from bold violence, the stuff for assassins 
is always made : And if I waiildd surer proof of his designs than 
inference, his oath — it rings in my cars now — is sufficient: 
*The moment Morton Devereui discovers who is his rival, that 
moment his death-warrant is irrevocably sealed. 1 Morton, I 
demand your promise; or, though my heartbreak, 1 will record 
4iy own vow.” 

“Stay — stay,” I said, in anger, and in sorrow: ^‘wcrc I to 
Itromise this, and for my own safety hazard yours, ^vhat could 
you deem me? ” 
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“Fear not for me, Morton,” answered Isora ; “you have no 
cause. I tell you that this man, villain as he is, ever leaves me 
humbled and abased. Do ndt think that in all times, and all 
scenes, I am the foolish and weak creature you behold me now. 
Kcmember, that you said rightly I was the daughter of a line of 
warriors ; and I have that within me which will not shame my 
descent.*' 

“ Hut , dearest , your resolution may avail you for a time ; but 
it cannot for ever baffle the hardened nature of a man. I know my 
own sex , and I know my own ferocity , were it once aroused." 

“But, Morton, you do not know me said Isora, proudly, 
and her face , as she spotc, was set, and even stern , “lam only 
the coward when I think of you; a wdfd — a look of mine — can 
abash this man ; or, if it could «ot, I am never without a weapon 
to defend myself, or — or — " Isora’s voice , ‘before tirm and col- 
lected, now faltered, and a deep blush flowed over the marble 
paleness of her face. 

“Or what?" said I, anxiously, 

“Or thee, Morton!" murmured Isora , tenderly, and with- 
drawing her eyes from mine. 

The tone, the look, that accompanied' these words, melted 
me at once. I rose — I clasped Isora to my heart — and , pouring 
my kisses upon her soft lips, I said , — 

„ “Xou are a strange compound, iny own fairy queen : but these 
lips — this cheek — those eyes — are not fit fcutures for a heroine.*' 

“Morton , if I haiyl less determination in my heart, I could not 
love you so well." 

“But tell me,” I whispered, with a smile, “where is this 
weapon on which you rely so strongly?" 

“Here!" answered Isora, blushingly; and, extricating her- 
self from me, she showed me a small two-edged dagger, which 
she wore carefully concealed within the folds of her dress. 1 looked 
3ver the bright , keen bijtdc with surprise , and yet with plcasur'^. 
It the latent resolution of a diaracter seemingly so soft. I say with 
pleasure , for it suited well with my own tierce and wild temper. 

[ returned the weapon to her, with a smile and a jest. 
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“Ah!” said Isora, shrinking from my kiss, “I should not 
hitve hccn so bold if 1 only feared danger for myself.” 

But if, foraiyoment, we forgot, in the {jushings of our affec- 
tion , the object of our converse and dispute, we soon returned to 
it again. Isora was the Hrst to recur to it. She reminded me of 
the promise she required ; and she spoke with a seriousness and a 
solemnity which 1 found mjself scarcely able fo resist. 

“But,” 1 said, “if he ever moli%t you hereafter; if again I 
find that bright cheek blanched , and those deer eyes dimmed with 
tears, and 1 know that, in my own house, some one has dared 
thus to insult its queen , am I to be still torpid and inactive , lest a 
dastard and craven hand should avenge iify assertion of your honour 
and mine?” * 

“No, Morton, after our marriage, whenever that be, you 
will have nothing ft) apprehend from him on the same ground as 
before; my fear for you, too, will not be what it is nows your 
honour will be bound in mine, and nothing shall induce rnc to 
hazard it — no , not even your safety. 1 have every reason to be- 
lieve that, alter that event, he will subject me no longer to his 
insults — indeed, can he, under your perpetual protection? 

0 , for what cause giiould |^c attempt it, if he could? 1 shall be 
tluMi yours — only and c>cr yours — what hope could , therefore, 
theu nerve his hardihood , or instigate his intrusions? Trust to me 
at that lime, and suffer me to — uay, I repeat, promise me that 

1 may — trust in yoq now ! ” 

What could 1 do? I still combated her wish and her request; 
but her steadiness and rigidity of purpose mftidc me , though reluc- 
tantly, yield t(% lhem*at last. So sincere, find so stern, indeed, 
appeared her resolution, that I f?ared, by refusal, that she would 
lake the rash oath that would separaje us for ever. Added to this, 
I felt in her that conlidciicc which, I am apt to believe , is far more 
akin to the latter stages of a real love , than jealousy and mistrust ; 
and I could not believe that either now, or, stillness after our 
iiuptials, she would risk aught of honour, or the scemings of 
honour, from a visionary and superstitious fear. In spite, there- 
fore, of my keen and deep interest in the thorough discovery of 
this mysterious pel seculor; and, still more, in the prevention of 
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mise her that 1 would on no account seek out the person 1 sus- 
pected, or wilfully ixetray to him, by word or dped , niy belief of 
his identity with llarnard. 

Though greatly dissatisfied with my self-compulsion, I strove 
to reconcile myself to its idea. Indeed, there was much in the 
peculiar circumstances of Isora — much in the freshness of her 
present affliction — much iR‘the unfriended and utter destitution 
of her situation — that, while, on the one hand, it called forth 
her pride, and made stubborn that temper v\hich was naturally so 
gentle and so soft, on the other hand, made me yield even to 
wishes thatl thought umVasonable, and consider rather the de- 
licacy and deference due to her conditibn, than insist upon the 
sacnticcs which, in more fortun«|tc circumstances, I might have 
imagined due to mjscif. Still more indisposch to resist her wish 
and expose myself to its penalty was I, whed I considered her de- 
siie was the more excess afid caution of her Jove, and when I felt 
that she sppkc sincerely when she declared that it was only for me 
that she was the coward. Nevertheless, and despite of all these 
considerations , it was with a secret discontent that 1 look my leave 
of her, and departed homeward. 

I had just reached the eud of the street wnerc tiie nouse was 
situated, whciil saw there, very imperfectly — for the night was 
extremely dark — the ligiirc of a man entirely enveloped in a long 
cloak, >uch asMvas commonly worn by gallants, in alTairs of se- 
crecy or intrigue ; and, in the pale light of a single lamp near w hich 
he stood, something hkc the brilliance of gems glittered on the 
large Spanish hat which overhung his brow, I irpmediately re- 
called the description'the woman Kad given me of Barnard’s dress, 
and the thought flushed across me that it was he whom I beheld. 
“At all events ,” tbougbtl, “I may confirm my doubts, iflmay 
not communicate them, and T may watch over hey safety, if I may 
not avenge her injuries? " 1 therefore look adv antage of my know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood, passed the stranger with a quick step,< 
and then, running rapidly, returned by a circuitous route to the 
mouth of a narrow and dark street, which was exactly opposite to 
Isora’s house. Here I concealed mvsclf by a projecting porch, 
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and 1 l)ad not waited lon^^ before I saw the dim form of (ho stran^ror 
w<UJ<^slow'ly by tin; house. He passed it tliree or four times , ami 
each lime I tiioujihl — though the darknes^ might well deeeise 
me — that he loolfed up to the windows. Hema<lc, howoer, no 
attempt at admission, and appeared as if he had no other object 
than that of watching by the house. Wearied and impatient at 
last, 1 came from my concealment. “1 mixf ron/infi my suspi- 
cions," 1 repeated, recurring to my #alh, and I walked straight 
towards the stranger. 

“Sir!" I said, very calmly, “I am the last person in the 
world to interfere with the amusements of any other gentleman ; 
but I humbly opine that no man can jiaiftde by this liousc upon so 
^ery »‘old a night, williou# giving just ground fur suspicion to the 
friends of its iuhab mts. 1 hapi^eti to be among lb.il happy num- 
ber: and J therefoi4i’, with all due humility and respect, venture 
to request you to sccl! some other spot for your nocturnal peram- 
bulations." 

I made this speech purposely prolix, , in order to l)a\e lime 
fully 10 reconnoitre the person of the One I addressed, 'I ho dusk 
of the night , and the loose garb of the stranger , certainly forbade 
ai'v decided ;^ccess^t() this scrutiny; but metliougbl the Itgure 
seemed , desfdte of my jTrepossessions , to want the stately height 
and grami proportions of Gerald Devereux. I must ow n , howe\er, 
that the necessary inexactitude of iny survey rendered this idea 
without just fmindalion, and did not by any iiieaiN dimiifish my 
firm impression (bat it was Gerald whom 1 beheld. While 1 spoke, 
he retreated willi a quirk step, but made mi answer — I |)ressed 
upon iiim — he^backe^l with a still (luieker ^e[» ; and when i had 
ended, he fairly turned iound,%nd made at fuU speed along the 
dark street in which 1 had fixed my previous post of watch. 1 
lied after him , willi a step as lleet as his own — his cloak encum- 
bered his flight — 1 gained upon him sensibly — he turned a sharp 
corner — threw me out, and entered into abroad thoronghlare. 
A*s I sped after him , llacchanalian voices hurst upon my ear , and 
presently a large band of those youngmenwho, under (lie name 
of Mohawks, were wont to scour the town nightly , and . sword in 
b.'uid , to exercise their lo>e of riot, under the disguise of party 
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my fugitive daslied headlong, and, proliting by th(Mr surp^risr, 
escaped unmoleste^. 1 attempted to follow with equal speed, 
but was less snecessrul. “Halloo’" cried the foremost of the 
group, placing himself in my way. 

“No Mirli haste! Art Whig or Tory? — Under which king — 
Bezunian, speak die?" 

‘‘Have a care. Sir," said 1 fiercely, drawing my sword. 

“ Treasofj , treason ! " cried the speaker , confronting me with 
0 (jnal readiness. “ Have a care , indeed — have at Ihva” 

“Ha!" cried another, “’t is aTory: 't is the Secretary’s [»o~ 
])ish friend, Devereuv — jiike him, pike him." 

1 had already run my opponent through the sword arm, and 
was in hoi>es that tliis act would ftitimidate tiic^cst, and allow my 
escape; hut at the sound of my name and |,‘,olitical bias , coupled 
with the draw n hlood of tl^r confederate, the patriots rushed upon 
me with that amiable fury generally characteristic of all true lovers 
of llieir country. Two swords passed through my body simulta- 
neously , and I fell bleeding and insensible to the ground. When 
1 recovered 1 was in my own apartments, whither Ivv^ of the gentler 
Mohawks liad conveyed me; the surgeons wfcre by my bed-side; I 
groaned audibly when I saw' them. If there is a thing in the world 
1 hate , it is in any shape the disciples of Hermes ; they always re- 
mind me of that Indian people ( the Pada;i , I think J mentioned by 
Herodotus, who sustained themselves by devwuring the sick. “All 
is well," said one, when my groan was heard. “He will not die," 
said another. “Atle*astnot till we have had more fees," said a 
third , more candid lhan the rest. And tlK'Veupoff they seized me 
and began tortuMiig my wounds anew', fill I fainted away with the 
pain. However, the next day I was declared out of immediate 
danger; and the fiist proof Igave of my convalescence was to make 
Hcsinarais discharge four surgeons out of five : the remaining one 
I thought ray youth and constitution might enable me to endure. 

That very evening, as I was turning restlessly in my bed , and 
muttering , with parched lips , the name of “ Isora 1 saw by my 
side a figure covered from head to foot in a long veil, and a >oice 
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low, soft, but thrilling through my heart like a new existence. 
Drtmjiui ed , ‘ ‘ Slie is here ! '' 

1 forgot my wounds, 1 forgot my pain and my debility — I 
sprung upwards — the stranger drew aside the veil from her 
countenance , and I l)ehcld Isora ! 

“ Ves !” said she , in her own liquid and hogicd accents, which 
fell like balm upon my wound, and my spirit, “yes, she whom 
ijou liavc hitherto tended is come, inkier turn, to render some 
slight, hut woimm’s, services to von. She has come to nurse, 
and to so(jlhe, and to pray for you, and to he, till you yourself 
dis('anl her , your hand-maid and your slave ! ” 

I would have answered hut raising her linger to her lips, she 
arose and vanishet’ but from that hour my wound healed, my 
fever slaked , and vv^jenever 1 bch^d her Hilling round my bed, or 
watching oxn- me, or 4‘lt her eool lingers wiiu'ng the dew from my 
brow, or look iVoin her hand my medieine, or my food, in those 
moments, tin' blood seemed to make a new struggle through my 
veins , and 1 fell palpably w iihin me a fresh and delicious life — a 
life full of youth , and passion, and hope, replaee the vaguer and 
d’iller being vvli^ h 1 had hitherto borne. 

'i'liere arc some cxlraortliinTt y incongruities in that very myste- 
rious thing sjfmpa1h{i. One would imagine that, in a description 
of things most generally interesting to all men, the most general 
interest vvould l)e found; nevertheless, 1 believe few p4TSons would 
hang breathless over The progressive history of a siek bed. Yet 
those gradual stages from danger to recovery, how delightfully 
interesting they are to alj who have crawled from one to the other! 
and wlio, at some time or other ind^is journey through tliat land of 
liisoases — civilized life — has not taken that gentle excursion? 

^ i would he ill any day for the ple«'ft>urc of getting well,’' said 
ronlenellc to me one morning with his usual naiveU; but who 
would not be ill for the mere {deasuxe of being ill, if he could he 
len^Jed by her whom he most loves? 

T shall not therefore dwell upon that most delicious period of 
nrjy life -1 my sick bed , and my recovery from it. T pass on to a 
rertain evening in which 1 heard from Isora s lips the whole of her 
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hist6ff , save what rolalod to her knowledge of the real name of one 
whose persecution conslituled the little of romance which harl^et 
mingled with her inpocent and pure life. That evening — how well 
I remember it ! w c were alone — still weak rfiid reduced , I lay 
upon the sofa beside the window, which was parlially open , and 
the still air of an evening in the lirsl infancy of spring, came fresh, 
and fraught, as it Vere, with a prediction of the glowing woods, 
and the reviving verdure, iny cheek. The stars, one by one, 
kindled, as if horn of Heaven and Twilight, into their nightly 
l)(‘iMg; and, through the vapour and thick ether of the dense city, 
streamed their most silent light, holy and pure, and resembling 
that which the Divine M^rey sheds upon the gross nature of man- 
kind. But, shadowy and calm, Ihein rays fellfu II upon the face 
ot Isora , as she lay on the groupd beside my coucli , and with one 
liand surrendered to my cla^p, looked upwan"* till, as she fell my 
gaze, she turned her check hlushingiy av'ay. I'here was quiet 
around and above us; but beneath the window we heard at times 
llie sounds of the common earth, and then insensibly our hands 
knit into a closer clasp, and we felt them thrill more palpably to 
our hearts; for Ihosc sounds reminded us. both of our existenee, 
ami of our separation from the great herd Of oyr ! 

What is love hut a division froin*ihe svorld , and a blending of 
tw'o souls, two immortalities divested of clay and ashes, into one? 
it is a seiering of a thousand ties from whatever is harsh and self- 
ish, in ordet to knit them into a single ami sacred bond! Wlio 
loves, hath attained the anchorite’s secret; hnd the hermitage has 
hecome dearer than, the world. O respite from the toil and the 
curse of our social and banded state, a hltle interval art thou, sus- 
pended between two eternities -* - the J^ast and the Future — a star 
that hovers helw'een the morniug and the night, sending through 
the vast abyss one sol|tary rd'y frpni heaven, but loo far and faint to 
illumine, while it halH^Ws, (h(^ earth! 

There was nothing in Jsora's tale wdiieh the reader has not al- 
ready learnt, or conjectured. She had left her Andalusian home 
in her early childhood, but she remembered it well, and lingeringly 
Iwelt over it, in deseriplioii. It was evident that little, in our 
•older and less genial isle, had attracted her sympathy, or wound 
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itspif into lior ntToction. No^erthelcss, I conceive thnt her naturally 
dpfsiHiiy and ab-^lractcd character bad received J’rorn her residence 
and her trials hero much of the vigour and t(je heroism which it 
now possessed, ^rouglit up alone, music, and books — few, 
though not ill-choscn, for LShakspeare was one, and the one which 
had made upon her the most permanent iiufjression , and perhaps 
liad coloured her Icraperainent with its Intent ,*but rich, hues of 
])(>(>! ry — constituted her amusement and her studies. 

liut who knows not that a woman’s heart (imls its fullest occu- 
pation witljin jtscif? There hes its real study, and within that 
n;irn»w orbit, the mirror of enchanted llionght rellects the whole, 
ri.nge of earth. There was it that lovelinc^ and meditation nursed 
til ' mood which afterward^ f withlsora, became love itself. Jtut 
I do not wish m- so much to desc^dhe her eliaracter, as to abridge 
her hri(‘f liistoiw . iiie iirst English stranger, of tin* male sex, 
whom her father admitied to her aequaintanee, was llarnard. This 
man was, as I had snrrniscd, connected with him in certain poli- 
tical intrigues, the exact nature of which she did not know\ I conti- 
nue, to call him by a name which Isora acknowledged was tictilious. 
Jle fi.ul not, at iirst, by actual declaration, betrayed to her his 
aileclions: thoi%gh, accompanied by a sort of liereeness which 
early revolted her, (hey sdbn Ifecaine visible. On the evening in 
which I had found her stretched insensible in the garden, and had 
mjself made my tirst confession of lo\e, I learnt that he had di- 
Mjlged to her his passion and real name; that her rt-joctiou bad 
thrown him into a tierce despair — that he had accompanied his 
disclosure with the most terrible threats against me, for whom he, 
supposed himself rejee(j[‘d , and against the safety of her father, 
svhom he said a word of liis could bftray; that her knowledge of his 
power to injure us! us — yes, Isora then loved me, and then 
Lrembicd for my safety ! — had terrilieS and overcome her — and 
[hat in the very uiomenl in which my horse's hoofs were heard, and 
it the alternative of her non-compliance, the rude suitor swore 
Jea^ly and sore xmgcance against Alvarez and myself, she yielded 
0 the oath be prescribed to her — an oath that she would never re- 
real the secret he liad betraNcd to her, or sulfer me to know who 
\a$ my real rival. 
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he heard the oath , and vanished, and she felt no more till she 
in my arms; then it was that she saw in the love and vengeance of 
my rival a barrier against our union ; and then it was that her gene- 
rous fear for me conquered her attachment, and she renounced me. 
Their departure from the cottage, so shortly afterw'ards, was at 
her father’s choice end at the instigation of Barnard, for the fur- 
therance of their political projects; and it was from Barnard that 
the money came w hich repaid iny loan to Alvarez. The same per- 
son, no doubt, poisoned her father against me, for henceforth 
Alvarez never spoke of me with tlial partiality he had previously 
felt. They repaired to ItOiidou ; her father was often absent , and 
often engaged with men whom she had, never seen before! he was 
absorbed and uncommunicative, and she was still ignorant of the 
nature of his schernings and designs. 

At length , after an absccne of several weeks , Barnard re-ap- 
peared, and his visits became constant; he renewed his suit to 
her father as well as herself. Then commenced that domestic per- 
secution , so common in this very tyrannical world , which makes 
us sicken to bear, and which, had Isora been wholly a Spanish 
girl, she, in all probability would never have roasted: so much 
of custom is there in the very air of d cliniaie. But she did resist 
it, partly because she loved me — and loved me more and more 
for our separation — and partly because she dreaded and abhorred 
the ferocious and malignant passions of niy rival, far beyond any 
other misery with which fortune could threaten her. “Your fa- 
ther then shall hang or starve ! said Barnard , one day in uncon- 
trollable frenzy , au<l left her. He did not appear again at the 
house. The Spaniard’s resources, fed, probably, alone by 
Barnard, failed. From house to house they removed, till they 
were reduced to that humble one in which I had found them. 
There , Barnard again sought them ; there , backed by the pow er- 
ful advocate of want, he again pressed his suit,* and at that exact 
moment her father was struck with the numbing curse of his 
disease. “There and then,” said Isora candidly , “Imighthavc 
yielded at last, for my poor father’s sake, if you bad not saved 
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OiuT only fl havp hfforo recorded the time), did Itarnard vi- 
bitljo' in the ne^^ aJjodel had provided for her, and the day alter 
our conversation on (hat eunitlsora watched an(i watched for me, 
and 1 did not coiiuf. From the woman of tlic house she at last 
li arned the cause. *‘l forj?ot/' she said timidly — and in con- 
clusion, “1 for{,"ot womanhood, and modesty^ and reserve; I 
tor'jM)( the customs of your country, the dcce?icies of iny own;'l 
i’oi^^ot e\ery thing in this world, but joip — you suffering and in 
daiiger; my very sense of existence seemed to j>ass from me, and 
to he supplied by a breathless, confused, and o\er\vhelming 
sense of impatient agony, which ceased not till I was in your cham- 
ber, and by your side! And — and now , ^Horton, do not despise 
me for nut Inning considered%norc, and lo\ed jon less.” 

“Desjiise you ' I murmured, •■ind I threw in;^ arms around 
her, and drew' her to tiy breast. I felt her heart heal against iny 
own: (hose liearfs spok^, though our lips were silent, and in 
their language seemed lo say : “We arc uiiiled now, and we will 
not part.” 

I lie star- light, sinning with a niclloxv and deep stillness, was 
the Old} light h} which we beheld each other — it shone, the wit- 
n "S and tlic sanefton of tlial internal voice, which we owned, bul 
biard not. Our lips drew* closer and closer together, till they 
met ! and in that Kiss was (he type and promise of the after ritual 
whieli knit two spirits into one. Silence fell around us bke a cur- 
tain, and tlie I'ternal JNighl , A>ifh her fresh dews and •unclouded 
r,tars, looked aloiu' iijxm (he eonipaet of our heails — an <'mhleiii 
of the eternity , llie freshness, and the unearthly, though awful 
biighlncss of the lo.vc which it hallowed and beheSl ! 


Devfrei/.v 
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BOOK HI. 


CHAPTER I. 

Whcrriii ihe History rnakos greal Progress, .and Is marked by one 
iiiijtortant Kvenl in Human Life. 

SiHNos\ is said frPha\e loved, above all other amusements^ to 
put flies into a spider's web; and the* struggles of the imprisoned- 
insects were wont to bear, iii^ the eyes of this grave philosopher, 
so facetious and hilarious an appearance, that he would stand and 
laugh thereat until the tears ‘‘coursed 0.ic another down his in- 
nocent nose.'' Now it so happeneth that Spinosa, despite ti»e 
general (and, in my most meek opinion, the just) condemnation 
of his theoretical tenets, * was, in character and in nature, ac- 
cording to the voices of all who knew him, an exceedingly kind, 
humane, and benevolent biped; and it doth ,• 'therefore , scern a 
little strange unto us grave, sober mehibers of tlie unpliiloso[dii- 
cal Many, that the struggles and terrors of these little, winged 
creatures should strike the good sublieist in a point of view so 
iiTcsislibIy*Iudierous and delightful. Hut, for my part, 1 believe 
that that most iniagiualive and wild speculator beheld in the en- 
tangled Hies nothii?g more than a living simile — an animated illus- 
tration — of his own beloved vision of Necessity ; and that he is 
no more to be considered crii:.d for the complacency with which lie 
gazed upon these agonized types of his system than is Lucan for 
dwelling, with a poet’s pfeasure , upon the many ingenious ways 
with which that Grand Inquisitor of Verse has cpnlrived to vary the 

One ought, however, luheverv cautious before one condemn*' a 
philosopher. The rnasler’s opinions an* generallv pure — il is the. con- 
elusions and eorrollaries of his disciples that “draw the honey foiih 
that drives men mad.” Sehlegel seems to have studied SpinoNa tie fonfe^ 
and viudicales liim very earnestly from the charges brought again^^u 
— atheism, &C- — En. , * 
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simple operation of d}ing. To Ihc bard, the bulcluTcd soldier 
was only an epic ornament; to the philosopher, the murdered lly 
was only a melaplysieal illustration. For, Mtthoui being a Fata- 
list, or a disciple of Baruch de Spinosa, I must confess that 1 
eaniiol conceive a greater resemblance to our human and earthly 
state than the p(‘uible. predicament of the devot^l tlics. Suddenly 
tlo we find ourselves plunged into that Vast Web -- the World; 
and even as the insect, when he lirst uifUergoetlj a similar accident 
of necessity, standclh aina/ed and still, and only, by little and 
little, awalicneth to a full sense of his situation; so also at tlic 
lirst , abashed and confounded , we remain on the mesh w e are 
urged upon, ignorant, as yet, of the toils around us, and the 
sly, dark, immitigable fo^, that jielh in yonder nook, already 
feasting her imagiiialioii upon our*deslruetion. Presently we re- 
vive — we stir — w<^flutter — and Fate, that foe — the old arch- 
spider, that hath no moderation in her maw — now lixelh one of 
her many eyes upon us, and giveth us a partial glimpse of her 
laidly and grim aspeet. Wc pause in mule terror — we gaze upon 
llie nglv speetre, so imperlectly beheld- the net ceases to tremble, 
and the w ily enemy draws gently back into her nook. Now we be- 
gin to breathe^ig’llin — jve soui^d the strange footing on which we 
tread — wc move tenderly along it, and again the grizzly monster 
advances on us; again we pause — the foe retires not, but re- 
mains siill, and surveyelh us; — we sec every step is accompanied 
with danger — we look round and above in despair — suddenly 
w c feel within us a new impulse aud a new power ! - we feel a 
vague sympathy with iliai unknown regiem wlfleh spreads beyond 
this great net; — {Juil limilless beyond hath a mystic all’inity with 
a part of our own frame — wc iiUcouscioiisly extend our wings 
(for the soul to us is as the wings toJLhe fly!) — we attempt to 
rise — to soar above this perilous snare, from which we arc un- 
able to crawl. The old spider walcbeth us in self-hugging quiet, 
and, looking up to our native lair, wc think — now shall we 
escjjpc thee. — Out on it ! We rise not a hair's breadth — we have 
the win^s^ it is true, but IhrJ'ee/ arc fettered. Wc strive desperale- 
1} again — Ihc whole web vibrates with the effort - it will break 
beneath our streuglli. Not a jot of it ! — wc ceahc — wc arc more 
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entangled than ever! wings — feet — frame — the foul slime is 
over all! — where shall we turn? every line of tlic web leads to the 
one dcQ , - we know not — we care not — we gr^w blind — con- 
fused — lost. The eyes of our hideous foe gloat upon us — she 
wcttelh her insatiate maw — she leapelh towards us — she lixeth 
her fangs upon us - and so eudclh my parallel ! 

But what has this to do with my tale? Ay, Reader, tliai is 
Ihy question; and I will answer it by one of mine. When thou 
hearest a man moralize and preach of Fate, art thou not sure that 
he is going to tell tliee of some one of his peculiar misfortunes? 
Sorrow lo\es a parable as much as. mirth loves a jest. And thus 
already and from afar, J prepare thee, at the eommencemenl of 
this, the third of these portions into which the history of my various 
and wild life will be divided, foMhat event with which I purpose 
that the said portion shall he concluded. 

It is now three months after my entire recovery from my wounds, 
and 1 am married to Isora ! — married — yes, but prioaivhf mar- 
ried , and the ceremony is as yet closely concealed. I will explain. 

The moment Isora’s anxiety for me led her across the threshold 
of my house it became necessary for her honour that our wedding 
should take place immediately on my recovery — so far I was de- 
cided on the measure — now for the method. During my illness, 
I received a long and most affectionate letter from Aubrey, who 
was then at Devereux Court, — so affectionate was the heart-hrea- 
Ihing spirit of that letter — so steeped in all ‘Mir old household n*- 
membrances and boyish feelings, that, coupled as it was with a 
certain gloom when he spoke of himself and of w'orldly sins and 
trials, it brought tears to my e^es whene.er 1 r.curred to it; — 
and many and many a time afterwards, when I thought his affec- 
tions seemed estranged from me, I did recur to it to eonviii' e 
myself that I was mistaken. Shortly afterwards I received also a 
brief epistle from ray uncle; it was as kind as usual, and it 
mentioned Aubrey’s return to Devereux Court: “That unhappy 
boy,” said Sir William, “is more than ever devoted to his reli- 
gious duties; nor do I believe that any priest-ridden poor dcMl, 
in the dark ages, ever made such use of the scourge and the 
penance.” 
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Now, I have before staled that my uncle would, I knew, be 
averse to my intended marriage; and on hearing that Auhrey was 
then with him , 1 resolved , in replying to hisjelter, to entreat the 
former to sound^ir William on the subject I had most at heart, 
and ascertain the exact nature and extent of the opposition I should 
lia\e to encounter in the step I was resohed to take. By the same 
post I wrote to the good old knight in as artTul a strain as B was 
able, dwelling at some length uponjny passion, upon the high 
hii’tli, as wtH as the numerous good qualities of the olqecf , hut 
mentioning not her name; and I added oery tiling that 1 thought 
likely to enlist my uncle’s kind and warm leeliugs on my behalf. 
These Ictteis produced Iho following onet : 

From iMr Dcrprru.r. 

“’SiiKATii ! ni^ihcw Morion — hull won’t scold thee, though 
thou (ieser\est it. Lit me see, thou art now scarce twenty, and 
thou lalkest of marriage , w hich is the exclusive Imsiness of middle 
age , as familiarly as ‘girls of thirleeu do of puppy dogs.’ Marry ! 
— go hang thyself rather. Marriage, my dear boy, is at the best 
a treacherous proceeding: and a friend — a true friend, will never 
counsel anoth(% to ad^opt it rashly. Look you — I have had (‘x- 
perience in these luaUerS: and, I think the moment a woman is 
wedded some terrible roolutioo happens in her system; all her 
formei good qualities vanish, hey prealo , like eggs out of a con- 
juror’s box, — ’t is true they appear on t’other side <MThe box, the 
side turned to other* people, but for the poor husband they arc 
gone for ever. Odsfish, Morton, goto! V tell thee again that 1 
ha\e had experience ir^ these matters, which;ihou uoerhast had, 
clever as thou thinkest thyself. •If now it were a good iiiarriagr 
thou wert about to make — if thou wert going to wed power , ami 
money, and places at Lourt, why, something might be said for 
tliee. As it is, there is no excuse — none. And I am astonished 
how a boy of ihy sense could think of such nonsense. Birth , iMor- 
lop, what the de\il does that signify, so long as it is birth iu an- 
other country? A foreign damsel , and a Spanish giil, loo, above 
all others! ’Sdealh, man, as if there was not quicksiher enough 
in the hhiglish women for you , you must make a mercurial expor- 
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t;Uion from Spain, must you! Why, Morton — Morton, the 
ladies in that country arc proverbial. I tremble at the very thought 
uf it. But as for luy consent, I never will give it •— never; and 
though 1 threaten thee not with disinheritance at^d such like, yet 
I do ask something in return for the great affection 1 have always 
borne thee; and I make no doubt that thou wilt readily oblige me 
in such a tride as giving up a mere Spanish donna. So think of 
her no more. Jf thou warmest to make love, there are ladies in 
plenty whom thou ncedost not to marry. And for my part, 1 
thought that thou wert all in all with the JLady Hasselton — Heaven 
bless her pretty lace ! Now don’t think I want to scold thee — and 
don’t think thine old uncle harsh — God knows he is not; but, riiy 
dear, dear boy, this is (juile out of the question, and thou must 
et me hear no more about it. The gout cripples me so that 1 must 
eave off. Ever thiue own old uncle, j 

“Wii.LiiiM Bkvkrklx. ” 

“ P.S. Upon consideration , I think , my dear boy , that thou 
nust want money, and thou art ever loo sparing. Messrs. Child, 
)r my goldsinitlis in Aldersgate, have ray orders to pay to thy 
land s-wriliug whatever thou may’st desire; and 1 do hope that 
hoii wilt now want nothing to make thee mcr^-y withal. Why dost 
dioii not write u comedy ? is it not the mode still? ” 

LKTTEIl FllOM AUBREY DEVKKKI X. 

“ I .H vvK L’oundcd my uncle, dearest Morton, according to 
four wishes; and I grieve to say that 1 have f'miid him inexorable. 
He was very much hurt by your letter to him, and declared he 
should write to juu lorlhwilh upon the subject. I represented to 
him all that jou have said upon the virtues of your'inlcuded bride; 
and 1 also insisted upon } our clear judgment and strong sense upon 
most points , being a sulliciefil surety for your prudence upon this. 
But you know the libertine opinions, and the depreciating judg- 
ueut, of women, entertained by my poor uncle; and he would, 

[ believe, have been less displeased with the heinous crime of an 
ilieet connexion, than the amiable weakness of an imprudent mar- 
riage — I might say of any marriage, until it was time to provide 
heirs to the estate. ” 
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Here Aubrey, iu the most affectionate and earnest manner, 
^oke off, to point out to me the extreme danger to iny interests 
that it would be to disoblige my uncle ; who,, despite his general 
kindness would, upon a disagreement on so tender a matter as 
bis sore point, and his most cherished hobby , consider my diso- 
bedience as a jiersoiial affront. He also recalled to me all that my 
unde had felt and done for me; and iudslod, at all events, u{ion 
the absolute duly of my delaying, e\e» Ihough I should not break 
off, the iulcndod measure. Upon these pidnis he enlarged much 
and eloquently; and this part of his lelkT eerlainjy left no cheer- 
ing or coiiifortable impression upon niy mind. 

■Now niy good uncle knew as inueh of ll>\e, as L, Mummius did 
of the line arts,’^ and it >fas impossible to [lersuade him that if 
True wanted to n.vlulge the tender passion , out* woman would not 
do exactly as well ^ another, proNidcd she \>ere equally pretty. 
1 hnew therefore that h^ was incapable, on the one hand, of under- 
standing my love for Isora, or, on the other, of adin(>wlcdging 
liei claims upon mo. I had not, of course , nieiilioiied to him the 
geneious imprudence which, on the news of my wound, had 
brought Isora to iny house : for if I had done so, my uncle, with 
the eye of a cofb tier of Charles U. , would only have seen the ad- 
vauiagc to be (icri>ed from the impropriety , not the gratitude , due 
to the devotion; neither had I mentioned this circumstance to 
Aubrey, — it seemed to me too delicate for any written eommuni- 
cation ; and therefore^ in his advice to delay iny maiTiage , he was 
unaware of that necessity which rendered the adAicc unavailing. 
IVow then was I in this dilemma, cither to marry, and that in- 
s/anfer, and sof seenfcingly, with the most 0asty and the most 
indolent indecorum, incense, wHlund, and in his iulcrpretalion 
of the act, contemn one whom I loved as 1 loved my uncle, — or, 
to delay the marriage, to separate from Isora, and to leave my 
future wife to tlie malignant consequences that would necessarily 
be drawn from a sojourn of weeks in rny house. This fact there 
vvtjfe no chance of concealing ; servants — the rascals , how 1 loathe 

A Uornan cohmiI, vlio, removing the most celebrated remains of 
Grecian anlujuilv (o Korne, assured the |m‘1\sohs eliarged ^vltll eonvejifig 
them that if they injured any , they should make others to reidaio* them. 
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them ! — have more tongues thau Argus had eyes, and my youth- 
ful extravagance had tilled my whole house with those pests of 
society. The latter measure was impossible , the former was most 
painful. Was there uo third way? — there wSs that of a private 
marriage. 'Phis obviated not every evil ; but it removed many : it 
salistied niy impatient love, it placed Isora under a sure pro- 
tection, it secured and established her honour the moment 
the cerctnony sliould he l''■ecIared, and it avoided the seeming 
ingratitude and indelicacy of disobeying my uncle, without an 
efl'ort of patience to appease him. 1 should have lime and oc- 
casion then, 1 thought, for soothing and persuading him, and 
nllinialeJy winning that'‘'consent which I firmly trusted I should 
sooner or later extract from his kindnesH ofheart. 

That some objections existe/* to this mediatory plan, was Iru.. 
enough: those objections related to Isora raVhor than to nijself, 
and she was tlie first, on my hinting at the‘''proposal, to o>ercome 
its dillicullies. The leading feature iii Isora’s character was ge- 
nerosity; and, in truth, 1 know' not a quality more dangerous, 
either to man or woman. Herself was invariably the last human 
being whom she seemed to consider: and no sooner did she as- 
certain what measure was the most prndciU for nfe to adopt , than 
it immediately became that upon wliicfi she insisted. Would it 
ha\e been ])ossil)lc for me — man of pleasure and of the w orld as 
1 was thought to be - no, my good unele, ihongh it went to iny 
heart to woitiid thee so secretly — it would //oZ ha^e been possible 
for me, even if I had not coined iny whole natuje into love: e\en 
if Jsora had not been to me , what one smile of Isora’s really was — 
it would not have i^een possible to have s;»cri(ieQd so noble and so 
divine a heart, and made injilVdf, in that sacrilice, a wretch for 
ever. No, my good uncle, I could not have made that surrender 
to thy reason , much less id thy prejudices. But if 1 ha>e not done 
great injustice to the knight’s character, J doubt whether even the 
youngest reader will not forgive him for a want of sympathy w ith 
one feeling, when they consider how' susceptible that charming 
old man was to all others. 

And hcrewilh I could discourse most excellent wisdom upon 
that most mysterious passion of love. 1 could show , by traciug 



its causes, and its inseparable connexion with the imagination, 
that it is only in certain states of society, as well as in certain pe- 
riods of life, that love — real, pure, high love can be born. 
Yea, I could prove, to the nicely of a very problem, that, in 
the court of Charles II., it would have been as impossible for 
such a feeling to lind root, as it would be /or myrtle trees to 
cilloresce from a UuvilUcr pel•riv^ig. And we are not to expect 
a man, however lender and aOectiffnate he may be, to sym- 
pathize with that sentiment in another, whieh , from the accidents 
of birth and position, nothing short of a miracle could ever have 
produced in himself. 

We were married then in pri\ale ])y a caniolic priest. St. John, 
and one old ladv who liatT been my father’s godmother — for I 
Iti^-hed for a fenialc assistant inf he ceremony, and this old lady 
could (ell UQ secreft, for, being excessively deaf, no body ever 
talked to her, and indeed she scarcely ever went abroad — were 
the sole witnesses. I look a small house in the iininedialc neigh- 
houiliood of London; it \\as surrounded on all sides with a high 
wall which delied alike curiosity and attack. This was, indeed, 
the sole reason ^^hicll had induced me to i>rcfer it to many more 
gaudy or more graceful dwclbugs. But within, I had furnished 
it >iith every luxury that wealth, the most la\ish and unsparing, 
could procure. Thither, under an assumed name, 1 brought my 
bride, and there was the greater part of my lime spent. The j>eople 
I had placed in the Inpise believed J was a rich merchant, and (his 
accounted for my frequent absences — (absences which Prudence 
rendered iiecessaryj for the wealth which 1 ra>ishcd, and for the 
precautions of 1>«I(, b»r, and wall, which they imagined the re- 
sult of commercial caution. 

O! the intoxication of that swee^ Elysium , that Tadmor in 
life's desert — the possession of the one w hom w^c have hrst loved ! 
It is as if poetry, and music, and light, and the fresh hrcalh of 
flowers, were all blent into one being, and from that being rose 
ouf existence! 11 is contput inadp rapture — nothing to wish for, 
yet cvery.thing to feel ! Was that air — the air which I had breathed 
hitherto? that earth — the earth which I had hitherto beheld? No, 
my heart dwelt in a new world, and all these motley and restless 
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senses were incited into one sense — deep, silent, fathomless 
delight ! 

Well, too much* of this species of love is not fit for a worldly 
tale, and I will turn , for the reader’s relief, to Wldly affections. 
From my first re-unioii with Isora, I had avoided all the former 
objects and acquaiptaoces in which my time had been so charm- 
ingly employed. Tarlcton was the first to suffer by my new pur- 
suit; What has ailcred yo^a?” said he; “you drink not, neither 
do you play. ’J’hc women say you are grown duller than a Norfolk 
parson, and neither the Puppet-Show, nor the Water-Theatre, 
the Spring Gardens, nor the Ring, Wills’s, nor the Kit-Cat, 
the Mulberry Garden , n6r the New Exchange, witness any longer 
your homage and devotion. — Whtft has come over vou? — 
speak ! ” 

“Apathy!” 

“Ah! — I understand — you are tired’of these things “pish, 
man! ~ go dovui into the country, the green fields will revi\e 
thee, and send thee back to London a new manJ One would in- 
deed lind Ihc town intolerably dull, if the country were not, hap- 
pily, a thousand times duller, — go to the country , Count, or I 
shall dr<q) your friendhliip.” , ' “ 

“ Drop it ! ” said I, yawning, and Tailelon look pet, and did 
as I desired him. Now had I got rid of my friend as easily as I 
had found him, — a matter that would not have been so readily 
accomplished had not Mr. Tarlcton owed me <*erlain monies, con- 
cerning which, from the moincut he had “dropped my friend- 
ship,” good breeding effectually prevented his saying a single 
syllabic to me ever^aftcr. There is no kt'owing lhc blessings of 
money until one has learnt to mhnage it properly. 

So much, then, for the friend ; now for the mistress. Lady 
Hasselton had, as Tarlcton hinted before, resolved to play me a 
trick of spile; the reasons of our rupture really were, as I had 
stated to Tarlcton, the mighty effects of little things. She lived in 
a sea of trifies , and she was desperately angry if her lover was «ot 
always sailing a pleasure boat in the same ocean. Now this was 
expecting too much from me, and, after twisting our silken 
strings of attachment into all manner of fantastic forms, we fell 
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fairly out one evening and broke the little ligatures in two. No 
sooner had 1 quarrelled with Tarictoo , than Lady llahseiton re- 
ceived him in inv place, and a week altorwaifls 1 was favoured with 
an anonymous Tetter informing me of the violent passion which a 
certain dame de la coui' had conceived for me, and requesting me 
to meet her at an appointed place. I looked twice over the letter 
and discovered in one corner of it, two peculiar to Ihe'calli- 
graphy of Lady Uasselton, though tlfc rest of the letter (had spell- 
ing excepted) was pretty decently disguised. Air. Fielding was 
with me at the time; “What disturbs von?' said he, adjusting 
his knee buckles. 

“ ILjad it! ” said I, handing him the letter. 

“ Iludy ol' n* ’ , you ate a liickj dog I ” cried the beau. “ You 

hasten thitiicr on the w'ings»f love.’' 

“Not a whit Iff it,” said 1; “1 suspect that it comes from a 
rich old widow , whotn 1 hate iiiorlally.” 

“A rich old widow!” repeateil Air. Fielding, to whose eyes 
ihere was sonicUiirig very piquant in a joiuhue , and who thought 
coiiseijm ntly that there were few virginal Howers equal to a wi- 
dow’s weeds. “A rich old widow — you are right, Count, you 
are right Boft’t go,|don’t ^hiuk of it. 1 caiiuol abide those de- 
])ra\ed creatures. Widow, indeed — quite an alTiout to your 
gallantry I” 

“ Very true,” said 1. “Suppose you supjdy my place?” 

‘1 ’d sooner he ^sliol tirsl,” said Air. Fielilmg, taking his de- 
parture, and begging me for the, letter to wrap some sugarplums in. 

Need I add, that Mr. Fielding repaired To the plaee, ol assigna- 
tion, where he* rcceivunl, in the shape of a iiearly drubbing, the 
kind favours intended for me?*J1ic story was now left forme to 
tell, not for the Lady Uasselton — ^^aud that makes alLlhe dif- 
lerenec in the mamier a story is told — vm narrantc, it is de /c 
tabula narratur — ie narranle, and it is de /we fahula , Ae. Poor 
Lady llasselton ! to he laughed at, and have Tarlelon for a lover ! 

• 1 have gone back somewhat in the progress of my history, in 
order to make the above honourable mention of rny friend and my 
mistress, thinking it due (u their own merits, and thinking it may 
also be instructi\c to young genlJeinen , who ha\e not vet seen the 
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world , to* testify tho exact nature and the probable duration of all 
j the loves and fi iciidi^hips they are likely to find in that Great Mon- 
mouth Street of ^lilfaring and of damaged affections! 1 now re- 
sume the order of narration. 

1 wrote to Aubrey, thanking him for his intercession , but con- 
cealing, till we met, the measure I had adopted. 1 wrote also to 
my uncle, assuring him that I would take an early opportunity of 
hastening to Devereux Court, Mnd con\ersing with him on the sub- 
ject of his letter. And after an interval of some weeks, I received 
the two following answers from my correspondents ; the latter ar- 
rived several days after the former. 

From Aubrey Devereux. 

“I am glad to understand frojj your letter, uncxplanalory as 
■ it is, that you have followed my advice. 1 wnll shortly xvrilc to 
you more at largo : at present 1 am on the eVe of my departure for 
the North of England , and have merely lime to assure you of my 
affection. 

“ Aubrkv Dkvkhkux.” 

P. S. ‘Gerald is in London — have you seen him? 0 this 
world! this world! how it clings to us, do‘ pUe our education — 
our wishes, our conscience, our knowledge of the Dread Here- 
after ! ” 

. Leiler from Sir ff m, Devereu.r. 

Mv DKAK NkI’HKW, 

“Thank thee for tlry letter, and the new plays thou senlcst me 
down, and that droll wew paper, thcSpectatov'; itisvi pretty shallow' 
thing enough, — though it is nor so racy as Rochester or little Sid 
would ha\e made it; but I thank thee for it, because it shows thou 
wast not angry with thine old uncle for opposing thee on thy love 
whimsies (in which most young men are dreadfully obstiiialej, 
since thou didst provide so kindly for his amusement. Well, but. 
Morion, I hope thou hast got that crotchet clear out of thy mind, 
and prithee now don’t, talk of it when thou comesl down to see me. 
1 hale conversations on marriage more than a boy does Hogging — 
odslish , I do. So you must humour me on that point. 
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‘‘Aubrey has left me again , and I am quite alone — not that I 
was much better oft when he was here, for he was wont, of late, 
to shun my poor room like a ‘lazar house,' and when I spoke to 
his mother ab(^it it, she muttered sometWng about ‘examj)le,' 
and ^corrupting.’ 'Sdeath, Morton, is your old uncle, who loves 
all living things, down to |)oor Ponto the dog, the sort of man 
whose example corrupts youth? As for th^ mother, she groNVS 
more solitary every day; and I don’t know how it is , but I ani not 
so f(jnd of strange faces as I used l(fbc. ’T is a new thing for Fne 
to be avoided and alone. Why, 1 remember even little Sid , who 
had as much venom as most men, once said it was impossible 
to — Pie HOW' — see if 1 was not going to preach a sermon from a 
t(‘\t in fa\our of myself! Bnl eoiue, Morton, come, J long for 
your face ag.r' ; it is not so soft as Aubrey’s, nor so regular as 
‘lierald’s, but rt^is twice as kHid as either. Come, before it is 
too late; J feel myself going; and, to tell thee a secret , the doc- 
tors tell me 1 may not last many months longer. Come , and laugh 
once more at the old knight’s stories. Come, and show him that 
there is s(ill sonic one not too good to lo>e liiin. Come , and 1 will 
lell thee a famous thing of old Kowley , which 1 am loo ill and too 
sad to lell lh(;i' now. 

“AVn. OKVKKiaix.” 

• Need 1 say mat, upon receiving this letter, Iresohed, without 
ain delay, to set out for Devereux Court? 1 summoned Uesinarais 
to me; lie answered not my call: he was from lumie — an nnlVe- 
qiient occurrence \'*i(h the necessitarian valet. 1 waited his return, 
wliicli was not tor some hours , in order to gi\e him sundry orders 
for my defiartiire. 'J'lie exquisite Desma^ais hemmed thrie.e — 
Will Monsieur i)C*so Aery kiimas to cx(*ii.se my accompanying 
him?” said he, with his usual air and tone of obsequious respect. 

“And why?” The valet explained. A relation of his was in 
Kugland only for a few days — the philosopher was most anxious 
to enjoy his society — a pleasure which fate might not again 
allow him. 

Though I had grow n accustomed to the man’s scr\ice^, and 
did not like to lose him even fora time, yeti could not relume his 
n’qucsl ; and 1 therefore ordered my groom of the chambers to 
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supply his place. This change, however, determined rno to 
adopt a plan which I had before meditated, viz. the conveying of 
my own person to Devereux Court on horseback, and sending my 
servant with my luggage in my post-chaise. The«eqiicstrian mode 
of travelling is, indeed, lo this day, the one most pleasing to me ; 
and the reader will lind me pursuing it many years afterwards, 
and to tlie same spot. 

I might aj? well observe here that I had never entrusted Des- 
marais, no, nor one of my own servants, wdth the secret of njy 
marnage with, or my >isits to, Isora. I am a very fastidious per- 
son on those matters, and of all confidants, even in the most 
ti-ifling affairs, 1 do most eschew' those base, lie-coining, gras[)ing. 
seltissh, alley-souled animals, by whopi we have the miserable 
honour lo be served. Kven Desmarais, whose air was that of 
a nobleman, and whose intellect was that of a sp.holar, was ruined 
in my e^es by his profession. There is altogether something so 
debasing, so demoralizing in that same profession, that iff wanhol 
any thing to coiiviuC(‘ me of the necessity there is for a reform in 
the >Hrious constitutions of society, it would be the relation be- 
Iweeo master and ser\anl. 

In order, then, lo avoid having inj horse ,^‘rouglit me to 
Jsora’s liouse by <uiy of these menial spies , Clook llu‘ steed which 
J had selected lor my journey, and rude lo flora’s, with the inten- 
tion of spending the evening there, and Ihenec eommencing my 
excursion witli the morning light. 

cnA|;rKR II. 

Love rariiMg---n t)enlh Bed. Af' 'r all, UurnaM Nature is a beauti- 
ful Fatu’ic; aiui c\eii its liiiperfectioiis are iiul oiliou^ to him v^ho has 
studied the Science of its Architecture, and fornu'd a reverent Esli- 
iuat(‘ of Its Creator. 

It is a noticeable thing how much fear increases love. 1 mean 
— for the aphorism requires explanation -- how much wc love , iu 
proportion lo our fear of losing (or even to our fear of injury done 
to) the beloved object. ’T is an instance of the reaction of the feel- 
ings — the love produces the fear, and the fear reproduces the 
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love. *This is one reason, among many, why women love so rauen 
more tenderly and anxiously than we do; and it is also one reason 
<nnioi)g many, why frequent absences are, in all stages of love, 
the most keen exciters of the passion. I ne\pr brealhed , away 
fiom Isora, without trembling for her safety. I trembled lest 
this Barnard, if so I should still continue to call her persecutor, 
should again discover and again molest her. Whenever (and that 
was almost daily) I rode to the quiet and renfotc dwelling I had 
procured her, my heart beat so veh§raciilly , and my agitation 
was so intense , that on arriving at the gate I have frequently been 
unable, f(jr several minutes, to demand admittance. There was, 
liicrefore, in the mysterious danger which ever seemed to hang 
ov(5r Isora, a perpetual irritation to a ^>ve otherwise hut little 
inclined to sliiml t; and rfiis constant excitement took away from 
“iTTe torpor into w oioh domestic aifijction generally languishes , and 
increased my j)assi^i even while it diminished my hn[»piness. 

On my arri>al no>^al Isora’s, I found her already stationed at 
the window, watching for my coming. How her dark eyes lit into 
lustre when they saw me! How the rich blood mantled up under 
the soft cheek which feeling had refined of late into a paler hue, 
than it was wont, when I first gazed upon it, to wear! Then how 
fled her light ^tep to, meet me! Ilow trembled her low voice to 
w elcome me ! How spak^, from every gestiirc of her graceful and 
modelled form, the anxious, joyful, all-animating gladness of 
her heart! Jl is a melancholy pleaSbre to Ihc dry, harsh, after- 
thoughts of later life^ to think one has been thus Irned ; and one 
iiiurYcls, when one considers xvhat one is now, how^ it could have 
ever been! That lu\e of ours was never made for after y(‘ars! It 
could never hav« flowfid info the common, fuid cold channel of 
oidinary affairs! It could never liave been mingled with the f>etty 
cares and the low' objects with wdiichthc loves of all who live long 
together in this sordid and most eartllly earth, arc sooner or later 
blended ! We could not have, spared to others an atom of the great 
wealth of our affection. We 'were misers of every coin in that 
e\liaustless treasury. It would have pierced me to the soul to have 
seen Isora smile upon another. 1 know not even, had wc had 
children , ifl'shoiild not have been jealous of my child! Mas this 
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selfish love? yes, it was intensely, wholly scHlsh; but it was a 
love made so only by ils excess; nothing selfish on a smaller scale 
polluted it. There was not on earth that which the one would not 
have forfeited at tile lightest desire of the otheft So utterly were 
happiness and Isora entwined together that I could form no mo- 
mentary idea of the former with which the latter w as notcomiected. 
Was this love made for the many and miry roads through wbidi 
man must traxel? Was it made for age, or, worse than age , for 
that middle, cool, ambitious, scheming period of life , in which 
all the luxuriance and verdure of things are pared into tame shapes 
that mimic life , but a life that is estranged from nature , in which 
art is the only beauty, (flud regularity the only grace? No, in iny 
heart of hearts, 1 feel that our love waji not meant for tlie siages of 
life through wliich f ha\e already passed; it would ha>e made 
miserable to see it fritter ilsclf*aw^ay, and remember what it 
once was. Belter as it is! better to mouvn oNcr the green bough 
than (0 look upon the sapless stem. You who now glance o>er 
these pages , arc you a mother? if so, answer me one (jneslion — 
W'ould you not rather that the child whom you have cherished w illi 
your soul's care , whom you have nurtured at y(njr bosom , wh()S(‘ 
young joys your eyes have sparkled to behold ,• wlyise liglilesi grief 
you have wept to witness, as you Would ha\e wept not for your 
own; over whose j)ure and unvexed sleep you h.ne walehed and 
prayed, and, as it lay befoiW you thus still and unconscious of 
y()ur\igil, Ivive shaped out, oh, such bright hopes for its fullin' 
Jot; wouiil you not rather that, wdiilc thus’ young and iunoecnl, 
not a care tasted , not a crime incurred, it went down at once into 
the dark gra\e? ^Yould you not rather sulfer this grief, bitter 
though it be, llianVatcli the pf.cdeslined victim grow and ripen, 
and wind itself more and more around your heart , and when it is 
of full and mature age, awd you yourself arc stricken by years, 
and can form no new tics to replace the old that are seven'd , when 
woes have already bowed the darling of your hope, whom woe never 
was to touch ; when sins have already darkened the briglit, seraph, 
unclouded heart which sin never xvas to dim; behold it sink day 
by day altered , diseased, decayed , into the tomb wJiich its child- 
hood had in vain escaped? Answer me; would nut the earlier fate 
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be far gentler than the last? And if you have known and wept over 
that early tomb — if you have seen the infant flower fade away from 
the green soil of your afl’cetions — if you have^niissed the bounding 
step, and the Imighing eye, and the winning mirth which made 
this sterile world a perpetual Indiday — Mother of the T.osl , if you 
ha\e known , and you still pine for these, answer me yet again ! — 
Is it not a comfort, even while you mourn* to think of aU that 
that breast, now so silent, has escaped ? The cream , the sparkle, 
the elixir of life, it had already qualfcd ; is it not sweet to think it 
shunned the wormwood and the dregs? Answer me, even though 
th(‘ answer be in tears! Mourner, your child was to you what my 
earlj and only love was to me ; and cou^d you ])ierce down, down 
llncMigh a thousand falhqrn of ebbing thought, to the far depths 
of my heart , m would there behold a sorrow and a cunso/a/io/t^ 
that ha\e something in unison with your own ! 

When the light o^the next morning broUe into our room, Isora 
was still sleeping. Have you ever obseived that the young , seen 
asleep and b> the morning light, seem nmeh \onngcr even than 
they are? [jartly bccau‘«e the air and the light slee[) of dawn , bring 
a freslier bloom to the cheek, and partly, because tin* careless 
nogligeruM* aii4 ll»e graceful postures exchisbely uptnoinnaled lo 
youth, are forbiddeli by ctfstom and foimalily througb the day, 
abd, deyeloping themsehes unconsciously in sleep, they stnke 
the tyc like the case and freedom of childhood itself. 'I here, as I 
looked upon Isora’s tranquil and most yonlhful beauty, o^er yvhieb 
circled and brealbe(>an inelTable innoeeiicc — eyen as the liner and 
subtler air, yvhicli was imagined by those ^reamy bards who kin- 
dled the soft creations of naiad and of nyrnyh, to float around a 
goddess — 1 could nof belicyc tht^l aught oil Tiwaited one tor yyliom 
infancy itself seemed lo linger, — linger as if no elder shape an < 
less delicate hue were meet to he the garment of so much guih - 
lessness and tenderness of heart. I felt, indeed, while I bent 
over her, and her regular and quiet breath came upon my cheek, 
that feeling which is exactly the reverse lo a presentiment ol ill. I 
fell as if, secure in her own purity, she had nothing to dread , so 
that e\hn llie pang of parting was lost in the conUdonce which stole 
o\er me as I then gazed. 

Dtvti eua\ 
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I rose gently , went to the next room and dressed mysdi — I 
heard my horse neighing beneath, a$ the servant walked him la/ily 
to and fro. 1 re-entered the bed-chamber » in order to lake leave 
of Isora; she was alnady up. “ What!"’ said I,^“it is but threC 
minutes since 1 left you asleep , and 1 stole away as gently as lime 
does when with you.” 

“Ah!” saidlsofa, smiling amd blushing too, “but for my 
part, I think there is an instinct to know, even if all the senses 
were shut up, whether the uue wt- love is with us or not. The 
moment you left me , 1 felt it at once , even in sleep , and 1 woke. 
But you will not, no, you will not leave me yet!” 

I think 1 sec Isora now, as she stood by the window which she 
had opened, with a woinin’s minute anxiety, to survey even the 
aspect of the clouds, and beseech cautidn against the treachery of 
the skies. 1 think 1 see her now<, as she stood the moment after" 
I had lorn rnj self from her embrace, and had*iooked back , as I 
reached the door, forune parting glance — h(/r eyes all tenderness, 
her lips parted, and (piivering with the attempt to smile — (he 
long, glossy ringlets (through whose raven hue purpureum 
Itunm broke like an imprisoned sunbeam), straying in disbevelled 
beauty over her transparent neck; the throat bent in mute tlespon- 
deney; the bead drooping; the arms half extended, '"and dropping 
gradually as my steps departed; the sunken , alisorbed expression 
of face, form, and gesture, so steeped in the very bitterness of 
dejection — all are before me now, sorrowful, and lovely in sor- 
row, as they fvere beheld years ago, by the grey, cold, com- 
fortless light of morning! 

“God bless you — my own, own love,” I said; and as my 
look lingered, I addend, with a full but an .■'ssured heart; “and 
He will!” I tarried no more — I*Bung myself on iny horse, and 
rode on as if I were speeding to , and mijvow , my bride. 

The noon was far advanced, as, the day after I left Isora, I 
found myself entering the park in which Devereux Court is situated. 

I did not enter by one of the lodges, but through a private gate. 
My horse was thoroughly jaded; for the distance I bad come war 
great, and I had ridden rapidly; and as I entered the park , I dis- 
mounted, and throwing the rein over my arm , proceeded slowly 
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on foot. I was passing through a thick, long plantation, which 
Jiclled the park and in which several walks and rides had been cut, 
•when a man crossed the same road which l^took, at a little di- 
stance belore ni^« lie was looking on the ground, and a[>pearcd 
wrai^t in such earnest meditation that he neither saw nor heard me. 
But I had seen enough of him , in that brief space of time, to leei 
convinced that it was Montreuil whom J iieheitl. What brought 
him hither, him, whom I believed iji London, immersed with 
(lerald in political schemes, ,m(l for whom »hese woods were not 
only inferdicted ground, but to whom they mu^t have also been 
hut a lame lield of interest, after his audiences with ministers and 
noble-,? 1 did not, however, pause to cigisider on his apparition ; 
1 ratliJT quickem'd rny pac^ towards tiie house , in the expectalion 
of there aseerti.i* ng the cause of his visit. 

The great gales the outer court were open us usual: I rode 
uuheedingly Ihrougli t^iem, and was^oo^atlhe door of the lialL 
rhe porter, who uu(<dded to my summons tlie ponderous door, 
uliei(‘(i, wlien he saw m(‘, an evlaimilmn that seemed to my ear to 
have in it more of sorrow than welcome. 

‘How In u)ur master?” I asked. 

Tlie man slw^)k Ills head , but did not hasten to answer: and 
impressed wilh a vagm^alanii* I hurried on wilhoni re(K‘ating the 
question. On the slaucase I met old Nieliolls, my nne.le’s valid: 
I slopped and quesiinued him. lly uncle had lieen seized on the 
preeeding da} vv ith ilu^ gout in his slomaeli , medi(‘al kiid had been 
procured , *ljul it was beared melfeeluaJly, and llie [ihjsiciaiis had 
declared, about an hour before I arrived, l[ia( he could not, in 
human })rohahilily , outlive the night. Stilliiig the rising at my 
heart, 1 waited I?) liearTio more -^J Hew up tliTj stairs — 1 was at 
the door of my uncle’s chamber — 1 slopped there, and listemul; 
all was still — I opened the door gently - I stoic in , and , crecqi- 
ing to the bed-side, Knelt down and covered my face will) my 
hands; for 1 required a pause .for self-possession, before I had 
courage to look up. When I raised my eyes , I saw my mother uii 
Ihc^opposile side ; she sal on a chair with a draught of medicine in 
one hand, and a w alch in the other. She caught my eye , hut did 
not speak; she g.:ve me a sign of recognition, and looked down 
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again upon the watch. My uncle’s back was turned to me , and 
he lay so still that, (or some moments, I thought he was asleep; 
at last, howcuT, he moved restlessly. 

“It is pa.st noon : ” said he to my mother, “6^ it not?” 

“It is three minutes and six seconds after four,” replied my 
mother, looking closer at the watch. 

My uncle siglie i. “They have sent an express for the dear 
boy, Madam?” said he. 

“Exactly at half-past nine last evening,” answered my mother, 
glancing at me. 

“He could scarce be hereby this lime,” said my uncle, and 
he moved again in the bed.. “Pish — how the pillow frets one.” 

“Is it too high?” said my mother. 

“No,” said my uncle, Oiintly, “no — no — the discomfort- 
is not in the pillow, after all — is a fine day ^ is it not?” 

“ Very! ” said my mother; “I wish yoi^ could go out.” 

My uncle did not answer: there was a pause. “ Odstish, Ma- 
dam , arc those carriage wheels?” 

“No, Sir William — but — ” 

“There are sounds in my ear — my senses grow dim,” said 
iny uncle, unheeding her, — “would that 1 might live another 
day — 1 should uot like to die wUhoul t.eeing him. 'Sdeath, 
Madam , I do hear something behind 1 -- Sobs , as I Ine ! — Who 
sobs for the old knight?” and my uncle turned round, and 
saw me. 

“My dear — dear uncle!” 1 said, and could say n8 more. 

“Ah, Morton,” cried the kind old man, putting his hand 
alTeclionalcly upon mine. “Uesbrew me, but 1 think I have con- 
quered the grim enemy now that you are cumc. Put what’s this, 
my boy? — tears — tears, — why lilllc Sid — no , nor Rochester 
cither, would ever have believed this if 1 had sworn it! Cheer up 
— cheer up.” 

Rut , seeing that I wept and sobbed the more, my uncle, after 
a pause, continued in the somewhat figurati\e strain which the 
reader has observed he sometimes adopted, and which perhaps 
his dramatic studies had taught him. 

“Nay, Morton, what do you grieve for? — that Age should 
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throw off its fardel of aches and pains, and no longer groan along 
its weary road , meeting cold looks and unwilling welcomes , as 
both host and comrade grow W'Cary of the jjame face, and the 
spendthrift heart fias no longer quip or smile wherewith to pay the 
reckoning? IN'o — no — let the poor pedlar shuffle off his dull 
pack, and fall asleep. Bui 1 am glad you arc come: 1 would 
sooner lune one of your kind looks at your uncle’s stale saws or 
jests than all the long faces about me, ^saving only llic presence of 
yonr mother;” and with his characteristic gallantry, my uncle 
turned courteously to her. 

“Dear Sir William!” said she, “it is time you should take 
your draught; and then would it not be Ufcttcr that you should see 
the chaplain — h ■ waits without.” 

“Odslish,” oaid niy uncle, ^turning again to me, “'tis the 
way with them all -•-when the body is past hope, comes the phy- 
sician, and when tin# soul is past mending, comes the priest. 
No, Madam, no, ’t is too lute for either. — Thank ye, Mmton, 
thank ^ 0 ,” (as 1 started up — took the draught from my mother’s 
hand, and besought liirn to drink it) “’t is of no use; but if it 
pleases thee , 1 must — and he drank the medicine. • 

My inolliLT ^)se , J^nd walked towards the door -- it was ajar, 
and, as my eye followed her figure, 1 percei\cd, through the 
o^iening, the black garb of the chaplain. 

“Not yet,” said she, quietly; “wail. And then gliding 
away, she seated herself by the window in silence* and told her 
beads. 

My uncle continued : — “They have been at me , Morton , as 
if I had been a [Xigan ; «aiid I believe, in Iheir^hearts , they are not 
a little scandalized that I don’t try^to win the next world , by trem- 
bling like an ague. Faith now, I never could believe that Jleaven 
was so partial to cowards; nor can I*think , Morton, that Salva- 
tion is like a soldier’s muster-roll, and that we may play the devil 
between hours, so that, at the last moment, we whip in, and 
answer to our names. Odsfish, Morion, I could tell thee a tale 
of that;, but ’t is a long one., and wc have not time now. Well, 
well, for my pari , 1 deem reverently and gratefully of (iod, and 
do not believe, lie will be very wrath with our past enjoyment of 
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life, if we have taken care that others should enjoy it too; nor do 
1 think,, with ihy fjood mother, andAuhrey, dear child! that an 
idle word has the sa^me weight in the Ahmiglity’s scales as a wicked 
deed.” 

“llles^^ed, blessed arc they,** I cried , through my tears, “on 
whose souls there is as little stain as there is od yours ! ” 

“Taitli, Morton, that ’s kindly said ; and thou knowest not 
how strangely it sounds, aiter their exhortations to repentance. 1 
know 1 have had my faults, and walked on to our common goal in 
a very irregular line: but 1 never wronged the living, nor slan- 
dered the dead, nor ever shut rny heart to the poor — ’t were a 
burning sin if 1 bad ; and 1 have loved all men and all things, and 
I never bore ill-will to a creature. J[^oor Ponto, Morton, thou^ 
svilt take care of poor Ponto, when I *in dead ^ — nay, nay, don't 
lake on so. Go, my ehild, go — compose thyself while I see the 
[driest, for 'twill please thy [»oor mother; and though sh(‘ thinks 
iiarshly of me now, 1 should not like her to do so tu-morrow I (io, 
my dear boy, go.” 

I went from the room, and wailed by the door, till Iho ofllcc 
of the priest was over. My mother then came oot, and said Sir 
William had eomposed himself tO“sleo[».'’ While she was jet 
speaking, (ierald surprised me by his appearance. 1 learned (hat 
he ha<l been in the house for the last three days and when 1 heffrd 
this, I iinolimtarily a(‘eounted for the appearance ol '.Montieiiil. 

I saluted him distantly, and he returned my ^greeting with the like 
pride, lie seemed , however, though in a less degree, to share 
in my emotion^; and my heart softened to him for it. Meverthe- 
less we stood apart,' and met not as brolht'rs should have met by 
the death-bed of a mutual benefactor. 

“ Will you wait without?” said my mother. 

answered 1, “I will watch over liim.” So 1 stole in, 
with a light step , and seated myself bj my uncle’s bed-side. He 
was asleep , and his sleep was as hushed and quiet as an infant’s. 

I looked upon his face, and saw a change had come over it, and 
was increasing sensibly: but there was neither harshness nor 
darkness in the change , awful as it was. The soul, so long nur- 
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tured on benooloDce, could not, in parting, leave a rude stamp 
'oo the kindly clay which had seconded its impulses so well. 

The evening had just set in, when my uneic woke; he turned 
very gently, aud%milcd when he saw me. 

“It is late?” said he, and I observed, with a wrung heart, 
that his ^oice was fainter. 

“iNo, Sir, not very,” said 1. 

“Late enough , niy child ; the wayn sun has gone down ; and 
’t is a good time to close one’s eyes, when all without looks grey 
and chill: melhinks it is easier to wish thee farcnvell, Morton, 
when 1 sec thy face indistinctly. J am glad J shall not die in the 
day lime. Give me thy hand , my ehildf and tell me that thou art 
not angry with me old u»cle for thwarting thee, in that love husi- 
I have hyard tales of thc^girl, too, which make me glad, 
for thy sake, that H is all off, though I might not tell thee of them 
before. ’X is very darii, Morton. 1 have had a pleasani sleep. — 
Odslish, I do not think a bad man would have slept so well. — Tlie 
lire burns dim , Morton — it is very cold. Co>er me up — double 
the eounterpaue over the legs, Morton. I remember ouec walking 
in tile Mall — little Sid said ‘Devereux.’ — It is colder and colder, 
Morion — rai)^ the l^laukcts more over the hack. ‘J)e\ereu\,’ 
sajd little Sid — faith, J\R>rton, *l is ice now ~ where art thou? — 
ii^lhe lire out, that J can’t sec thee? Reniemher thine old uncle, 
Morton — and — and — don’t forget poor — Poiilo - - Jlless thee, 
my child bless you all ! ” 

And my uncle died I 


» CHAPTER llf. 

A groat Change ot Crospccis. 

I SHI T myself up in the apartii/Cnls prepared for me (they 
were not those I had formerly occuppied) , and refused all partici- 
pation in my solitude, till, alfter an interval of some days, my 
mother came to summon me to the opening of the will. She was 
more moved than I had expected. “It is a pity,” said she, as we 
deseeiided the stairs, “that Aubrey is not here, and that we 
should be so unacquainted with the exact place where he is likely 
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lo \so, that I fear the letter I sent him may be long delayed , or , in- 
deed, altogether miscarry/* 

“Is not the Abb6 here?'* said I, listlessly. 

“ No ! ” answered rny mother , “to be sure not/* 

“lie has hcen here said 1 , greatly surprised. “I certainly 
saw him on the day of rny arrival.” 

“ Imi)ossibIe ! ' said my mother, in evident astonishment ; and 
seeing that , at all events , pjie was unacquainted with the circum- 
stance, 1 said no more. 

The will was to be read in the little room, where my uncle had 
been accustomed lo sit. I felt it as a sacrilege lo his memory lo 
choose that spot for suck an ollice, but I said nothing. Gerald 
and my mother, the lawyer, (a neighbouring attorney , named 
Osw’ald ,) and myself, were thc,v»nly persons present; — Mr. (b- 
wald hemmed thrice, and broke the seal. After a preliminary, 
strongly eharacteristic of the testator, he c..mc to the disposition 
of the estates. I had nc^cr once, siucc my poor uncle's death, 
thought upon the chances of his will — indeed, knowing myself so 
entirely his favourite, I could not, if I had thought upou them, have 
entertained a doul)t as to their result. What then was my asto- 
nishmentwhen , eouched iu terms of the sfrongelh afleclion, the 
whole hulk of the property was bequeathed lo (ierald; — to Au- 
brey the sum of forty, lo myself that of twenty , thousand pouruls 
(a capital considerably less than the yearly income of my uncle’s 
princely estates), was allotted. Then followed a list ot minor be- 
quests, — lo iny mother an annuity of three thousand a-year, with 
the privilege of apartments in the house dilring her life ; to each of 
the servants legacies' suflicienl for independence ; to a few friends, 
and distant connections of the family, tokens of the testator’s re- 
membrance , — even the horses to his carriage , and the dogs that 
fed from his menials' table, were not forgot! cn, but were to he set 
apart from wnrk , and maintained in indolence during their re- 
maining span of life. The will was concluded — I could not be- 
lieve my senses : not a word was said as a reason for giving GerrJd 
the priority. 

I rose calmly enough, “Suffer me. Sir,” said I to the lawyer, 
“to satisfy my own eyes.” Mr. Oswald bowed, and placed the 
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will in iny hands. I glanced at Gerald as I took it: his ronnle- 
Hi.jiKT belrau'd, or feigned, an astonishment equal to niy own. 
\Vitli a jealous, sciUTliing, scrutinizing eye, l^examined the words 
of the bequest; ^ examined especially (for I suspected that the 
names must have been exchanged^ the place in whi(‘h my name and 
Gerald’s occurred. In vain: all was smooth and fair to the eye, 
not a >esligc of possible erasure or alteration wSs visible. 1 looked 
next at the, wording of the will : it w'as^\idenfl\ my uncle’s — no 
one could ha\e feigned or imitated the peculiar turn of his expres- 
sions ; and, aboAC all, many parts ol the will, (the alfeclionale 
and peisonal parts) were in his own haud-wrilmg. 

‘‘The dale,” saidi, “is, Ipercei\#, ol^erj recent period ; 
the, w ill is signe ’ by two witnesses besides yourself. Who and 
»,-4iere, are they? 

“llubcrl Listci®, the first signature, my clerk, he is since 
dea«l, Sir.” 

“J)ead!” said I; “and the other witness , (ieorge l)a\is?” 

“Is one of Sir William’s tenants , and is helow', Sir, it) wail- 
ing.” 

‘ Let him come up and a middle-sized , stout luiiu , w ilh a 
bliJUi, l>ol<l, ojW'ii countenance, was admille<l. 

/‘Did /ju witness Ihi^ wifi?” said 1. 

“ I did , >our honour!” 

“And this is your haud-wriling?” pointing to the ^careely le- 
gible '.crawl. 

“Vecs, your honour,” said the man, s«ralehiiig his head. 
‘I think il he, they are my ee.v, and G’, au(l/>, sine eiiirngh.” 

“And <lo yoy kuow^lhe purpoit of the will ton signed?” 

“Allan ! ” 

“I mean, do you kn(*w to whom Sir William — slop, IVlr. Os- 
wald — sutler the man l(» answer me — to whom Sir William left 
his property?” 

“Ao.i, to he sine, Sir; ih’e will was a woundy long one , and 
,M#isler Oswald there told me it was no use to read it o\er to me, 
but merely to sign, as a witness to Sir William’s hand-writing.” 

.‘Enough : you may retire; ” and George Davis \aiiished. 

“Mr. Oswald," said 1, ajiproaching the attorney, “I may 
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wrong you, and, if so, I am sorry for it, but I suspect there has 
been foul practice in this deed. , I have reason to be convinced that 
Sir William DeKrcijLX could never have made this devise. I give 
you warning , Sir , that I shall bring the business immediately be- 
fore a court of law, and that if guilty — ay, tremble, Sir — of 
what f suspect, you will answer for this deed at the foot of the gal- 
lows.” 

I turned to Gerald, wliQ.rose while I was yet speaking. Before 
I could address him, he exclaimed , with evident and extreme agi- 
tation ; 

“ You cannot, Morton — you cannot — you dare not insinuate 
that I , your brother, have been base enough to forge, or to insti- 
gate the forgery of, this will?” • 

Gerald’s agitation made me sl,ill less doubtful of his guilt. 

‘‘The case, Sir,” I answered coldly, ‘’^stands thus: my 
uncle could not have made this will — it is a'devise that must seem 
incredible to all who knew aught of our domestic circumstances, 
brand Ifas been practised, how I know not ! by whom I do know.” 

“Morton , Morton — this is insulTerable — I cannot bear such 
charges , even from a brother.” 

“Charges! ^ your conscience speaks. Sir not I; no one 
bcuctits by this fraud but you; pardon me if 1 draw an inference 
from a fact.” 

So saving, I turned on my heel, and abruptly left the apart- 
ment. 1 ascended the stairs which led to my own : there 1 found 
iny servant preparing the paraphernalia in which that very evening 
I was to attend my uncle’s funeral. 1 gave him, with a cairn and 
collected voice, the necessary instructions for ifollowing me to 
town immediately after that evont , and then I passed on to the 
room where the deceased lay in state. The room w as hung w ith 
black — the gorgeous pall, wrought w ith the proud heraldry of our 
line , lay over the coflin , and by the lights wliich made , in that old 
chamber, a more brilliant, yet more ghastly, day, sat the hired 
watchers of the dead. 

I bade them leave me, and kneeling down beside the coflin, I 
poured out the last expressions of my grief. 1 rose, and was re- 
tiring once more to my room , when 1 encountered Gerald. 
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“Morton,” said he, “I own to you, I myself am astounded 
hy my uncle’s w ill. I do not come to mak-e you oilers — you would 
Hot accept them — 1 do not come to vindicate myself, it is beneath 
me; and wc have ^lcver been as brothers, and we know' not their 
Jangua^'C -- hut 1 do come to demand you to retract the dark and 
causeless suspicions you have vented against me, and also to as- 
sure you that, if you have doubts of the aiithenlrcity of the will,' so 
far from throwing obstacles in your waj^, 1 myself will join in the 
impiiries you institute, and the expenses of the law.” 

1 felt s<5me dil!icully in curbing my indignation wdiile Gerald 
thus spoke. I saw before me the persecutor of Isora — the frau- 
dulent robber of my rights , and I heard tWs enemy speak to me of 
aiding in the inqu- ies w'hicliW'erc to conviet himself of the basest, 
if f 4 ()t the blackest, of biiman crinji's; there was sometbingloo in 
the reserved and yefcinsolent tone of his voice which, reminding 
me as it did of our longtfversion to each other, made my very blood 
creep with abliorronec. I turned away, that I might not break my 
oath to Isora, for 1 felt strongly tempted to do so; and sjifj in as 
calm an accent as 1 could command,* “The case will, 1 trust, re- 
quire no king’s oidcncc; and, at least, I will not be helioldcn to 
the man whom n% reason condemns for any assistance in bringing 
upon himself the ultimate Condemnation of the law.” 

Gerald looked at me sternly: “Were you not my brother,” 
said he, in a low tone, “I would, for a charge so dishonouring 
my fair name , strike you dead at my feet.” • 

“ It is a w onderful Tixcrlion of fraternal love I rejoined , with 
a scornful laugh , but an eye flashing w'ith jiassions a thousand 
limes more fierce Jhan sjorn, “that prevents yjur adding that last 
favour to those you have already b(«lowcd on me.” 

Gerald, with a muttered curse, placed his hand upon his sword ; 
my own rapier was instantly half drav^n, when, to save us from 
the great guilt of mortal contest against each other, steps were 
heard, and a number of the domestics charged with inclanrholy 
dulses at the approaching rite , were seen slowly sweeping in black 
robes along the opposite gallery. Perhaps that interruption rc- 
store.d both of us to our senses, for we said , almost in the same 
breath, and nearly in the same phrase, “This w'ay of terminating 
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strife is not for us ; ” and, as GeraJd spoke, he turned slowlj away, 
descended the staircase , and disappeared. 

The funeral took^place at night: a numerous procession of the 
tenants and peasantry attended. My poor uncle’'! there was not a 
dry eye for thee, but those of thine own kindred. Tall, stalely, 
erect in the power and majesty of his unrivalled form, stood Gerald, 
already assuming the dignity and lordship which, to speak frankly, 
so \\ ell became him; my nvjther’s face was turned from me, but 
her attitude proclaimed her utterly absorbed in prayer. As for 
myself, my heart seemed hardened : 1 could not enfeoff to the ga/e 
of a hundred strangers the emotions which I would have hidden 
from those whom 1 loveb the most; wrapped in my cloak, with 
arms folded on my breast, and eyes bent to the ground, 1 leaned 
against one of the pillars of the chapel, apart, and apparently f.a- 
moved. * 

Hut when they were about to lower the body into the vault, a 
iiiomc^ary weakness came over me. 1 made an involuntary step 
forward, a single but deep groan of anguish broke from me, and 
then, covering my face with my mantle, I resumed my former at- 
titude, and all was still. The rite was over ; in many and broken 
groiqx's the spectators passed from ‘he chapel : some to speculate 
on the future Lord, some to mourn over the late, and all to return 
the next morning to their wonted business, and let the glad sun 
leach them to^forget the past, until for themselves the sun should 
be no more, and the forgetfulness eternal. 

The hour w as so late that I relinquished my intention of leaving 
the house that nighty X ordered my horse to be in readiness at day- 
break, and, before 1 retired to rest, X went to my mother’s apart- 
ments: she received me with more feeling than she had e^er 
testified before. 

Believe me, Morton,” said she, and sbe kissed my forehead ; 
‘‘believe me, X can fully enter into the feelings which you must 
latur^Ily experience on an event so contrary to your expeclatious, 

I cannot conceal from you how much X am sur[»rised. Certainly 
Sir William ne>cr gave any of us cause to suppose that he liked 
jither of your brothers — Gerald less than Aubrey — so much as 
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yourself; nor, poor man, was he in other things at all aildicted 
lb conceal his opinions.*' 

“It is true, iri^ mother,” said I; “itistKic. Have you not 
therefore some suspicions of the authenticity of the will ?” 

“Suspicions!” cried my mother. “No! — impossible! — 
suspicions of whom? You could not ihiiiU Gerald so base, and 
who else had an interest in deception? — Besides, the signature 
is undoubtedly Sir William’s hand-writing, and the will was re- 
gularly witnessed; suspicions, Morton — no, impossible! Kc- 
ilect too, how eccentric and humoursomc your uncle always was : 
suspicious 1 — no , impossible ! ” 

“Such things have been, ray mother, ^lor arc they uncommon ; 
imm will hazard neir soul^, ay, and what to some is more pre- 
ci(?h>> still , their lives too — for the vile clay w'C call money. But 
enough of this now; the Law — that great arbiter — that eater of 
the ojster, and divider*of its shells — the Law will decide between 
us, and if against me, as I suppose, and fear the decision will 
be- -- why 1 must be a suitor to Fortune, instead of her com- 
maiuler. iii>e me your blessing, my dearest mother; J cannot 
>tay longer in Ibis house : to-morrow 1 leave you.” 

And my luotTier did Idess.iue, and I fell upon her neck and 
cluMg to it. “All!” thought I, “this blessing is almost worth 
my um le’s fortune. ” 

1 p'liirned to my room — there I saw on the table the case of 
the sword sent me by die French King. 1 had left it w*ith my uncle, 
on my departure to town , aud it had been found among his cfl’ects, 
and reclaimed by me. I to<»k out the sword, ^ad drew it from the 
scabbard. • • * 

“Come,” said I, and 1 kinSled with a melancholy, yet a 
deep, enthusiasm , as I looked along il^e blade, “come, my height 
friend, with thee through this labyrinth which wc call the world, 
will 1 carve my way! Fairest .and speediest of earth’s levellers, 
tliou makest the path from the low valley to the steep hill, and 
slia^)tisi the soldier's axe into the monarch’s sceptre! The laurel 
and tlu* fasces , aud the curulc car, and the emperor’s purple — 
wlojfare these but ihy plaj things, alternately thy scorn and thy 
leward? Founder ol all Fmpires, propagator of all creeds, thou 
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Icddcst the Gaul and the Goth, and the gods of Home and Greece 
crumbled upon their altars 1 Beneath thee, the fires of the Ghcber 
waved pale , and oij thy point the badge of the canicl-driver blazed 
like a sun over the startled East! Eternal arbiteV, and unconquer- 
able despot, while the, passions of mankind exist! Most solemn 
of hypocrites — circling blood with glory as with a halo , and cou- 
sccrating homicide and massacre with a hollow name, which the 
pandied throat of thy votary,, in the battle , and the agony , shoiit- 
cth out with its last breath ! Star of all human destinies ! I kneel 
before thee, and imokc from thy bright astrology an omen and a 
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CHAPTER iv. 

An Episode. — The Son of the Greatest Man wUo (one onlj evn'pted) 
et>er lose to a Ihrone^ but h.> no means of lh.‘ Greatest Man (,',avt‘ one) 
who ever existed. 

llKfoRK sunrise the next morning, I had commenced my re- 
turn to London. I had previously entrusted to the locum Icucns 
of the sage Desmarais , the royal gift , and (singular conjuncliou ! ) 
poorPonto, iny uncle’s dog. Here let me, pause , as 1 shall have 
no other opportunity to mention him, to record the fate of .the 
canine bequest. He accompanied me some years afterwards to 
Trance, and he died there in extreme age. I shed tears , as I saw 
the last relic <Tf my poor uncle expire, and I was not consoled even 
though he w as buried in the garden of the gallant Villars , and im- 
mortalized by an epilflph from the pen of the courtly Cliaulicu. 
Leaving mj horse, to select his own pace, 1 sirreiidered myself 
relleciion upon the strange ^llcratiou that had taken place m 
ray fortunes. There did not, in my own mind, rest a doubt but 
that some villany had been practised with respect to the will. My 
uQcJe’s constant and unvarjing favour towards me; the unequi- 
vocal expressious he himself from time to time had dropped indi- 
cative of his future intentions ©n my behalf; the easy and nali^ral 
manner in which he had see.me4 to consider, as a thing of course, 
ray heritage and succession to his estates; all, coupled with ins 
own frank and kiudiv character, so little disposed to raise hopes 
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which he mciint to disappoint, might alone have been snfTicient to 
arouse niy suspicions at a devise so contrary to all past cxp(*nence 
of the testator. Jlut when to these were Iinl«d the hold temper, 
and the daritjg intellect of my brother, joined to his personal haired 
to mjself; his close intimacy with Moiitreuil, whom 1 believed 
capable of the darkest designs; the sudden and^*\idetitly concealed 
appearance of the latter on the day my uncle died; the agita'lion 
and paleness of the attorney; the emfrmous advantages accruing 
to tiorald* and to no one else, from the terms of the demise; when 
th'se were all united into one focus of evidence, they appeared to 
mr to leave no doubt of the forgery of the testament , and the crime 
o( ticrald. ISor was there any thing iii*my hrifthcr’s bearing and 
manner calculal i to ahate*my suspicions. Jlis agitation was real ; 
hi^ surprise mighniave been fe%ned; his offer of assistance in 
mvesiigation was an unineaniug bravado; his conduct to myself 
icsliticd his continued til will towards me — an ill w ill which might 
j)(>ss,ih(y ha\e instigated him in the fraud, scarcely less than the 
w hispers of interest and cupidity. 

Hut while this was the natural and indelible impression on my 
mind, 1 could not disguise from myself the extreme dllliculty f 
should experieiiTe in rtfsi^tinj^ my brother’s claim. As far as niy 
ui;er want of all legal knowledge would allow me to decide, I could 
[icrcei'c nothing in the will itself which would admit of a lawyer’s 
successful ca>il: my reasons for suspicion, so conclusive to my- 
self, would seem nugatory to a judge. My uncle was known as a 
liumouiist; and prove that a man differs from others in one thing, 
imi the world will belime that he differs frunYhem in a thousand. 
Ili> ^a^on^ to niff would he , in the popular eye, only an cccentri- 
;ity, and the imlooked for disposition of his will only a caprice? 
Possession , too , gave Gerald a proveyhial vantage ground, which 
ny whole life might he wasted in contesting; while his command 
A' an immense wealth might,, more than jirobably, exhaust my 
by delaj , and my fortune by expenses. Precious prero- 
^afivc ot law to re\erse the attribute of the Almighty! to till the 
vr/t w ilh good things , but to send the jwor empty away ! Jn cor^ 
"{fj/ftssirnd rt'puhhvd pUirhrur loprs. Legislation perplexed is 
*)nonym(}U^ with crime unpunished. A reflecliuii, by the way, 



I should never have made , if I had never had a law-suit — suf- 
ferers are ever reformers. ' 

Revohing, thew, these anxious and unpleasiug thoughts , in- 
terrupted, at times, by regrets of a purer and lless sellish nature 
for (he friend I had lost, and wandering, at others, to (he brighter 
anticipations of rejoining Isora, and drinking from her eyes my 
comfort for the past, and my hope for the future, I continued and 
concluded my day’s travel, i. 

The next day, on resuming my journey, and on feeling the 
time approach that would bring me to Isora, something like joy 
became the most prevalent feeling on my mind. So true it is that 
misfortunes little afiecl hs so long as we have some ulterior object, 
which, by arousing hope, steals us from alilictictn. Alas! the 
pang of a moment becomes intolerable when we know of noth-ng 
Imfond the inoment which it soothes us to anUcipale ! Uap[)iiiess 
lives in the light of the future: — attack Iht* Present — slie delies 
you ! Darken the Future, and you destroy her! 

It was a beautiful morning: through the vapours , which rolled 
slowly away beneath his beams, the sun broke gloriously forth; 
and over wood and hill, and the low plains, which, covered xMlh 
golden corn, stretched immediately befon* me, - bis i?mile lav in 
stillness , but in joy. And ever from out the brake and the sc;il- 
fered copse , which at frequent intervals beset the road , tin* merry 
birds sent a lilful and glad music to mingle with liie sweets and 
freshness of the air. 

I had accomplished the greater part of my journey, and had 
entered into a more ^I'ooded and garden-like descriptitin ofcoiiiilry, 
when I perceived aikold man, in a kind of»lovv chaise, mainly en- 
^deavouring lo hold in a little , but spirited hoi so , w Inch had taken 
alarm at some object on the road, and was running a\\ay with its 
driver. The age of the gentleman , and the lighlncss of the chaise, 
gave me some alarm for the safety of the driv er ; so , lying niy own 
horse lo a gate, lest the sound of his hoofs might only increase 
the speed and fear of the fugitive, I ran with a swift and noiseless 
step along the other side of the hedge, and coming out. into the 
road, just before the pony’s head, 1 succeeded in arresiing him, 
at rather a critical spot and moment. The old gentleman veiy 
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soon recovered his alarm ; and , returning me many thanks for my 
interference , requested me to accompaniy him to his house, which 
he said was two or three miles distant. ' 

Though I hadlio desire to be delayed in my journey, for the 
mere sake of seeing an old gcnlleman's house, I thought my new' 
ac(iuaintance’s safety required im‘, at least, offer tO act as his 
charioteer till we reached his house. To mj secret vexation at that 
time, though 1 afterwards thought tht. ])etly inconvenieuce was 
a»nply repaid by a conference with a very singular and once noted 
diameter, the otfer was accepted. Surrendering niy own steed to 
tlic care of a ragged boy, who promised to h?ad it with equal jiidg- 
riieiit and zeal, I entered the little car, aitd, keeping a firm hand 
and constant eye o . the rehis, brought the otfending quadruped 
inU a very equable and sedate pac*. 

“Poor Pob,” said the old gentleman, apostrophizing his 
horse; “poorPob, lik^i thy betters, thou knowest the weak hand 
tiaun the strong; and when thou art not held in by power, thou 
wilt chafe against love; Su that thoureuewest in my mind the re- 
membrance of Its faxourile maxim, viz., ‘The only preventative 
to rebellion is restraint! ’ ” 

“Your observauon,* Sir, said I, rather struck by this ad- 
dress, “makes very little in favour of the more generous feelings 
liy which wc ought to be actuated. It is a base mind which alvTays 
ri'quires the bit and bridle. ” • 

“Ills, Sir," ansvfered the old gentleman; “I allow it; but^ 
tliough I have some love for human nature, \havc no respect for 
il ; and while I pit^ its infirmities, I cannot bm confess them." ' 
“Methinks, Sir,” replied I, #Mhat you have uttered in that 
sliorl speech more sound philosophy than I have heard for months, 
’fliere is wisdom in not thinking too Ibftily of human clay, and 
benevolence in not judging it too harshly, and something, loo, of 
magnanimity in this moderation ; Tor we seldom contemn mankind 
till tjiey have hurt us , and when they have hurt us, we seldom do 
any thing but detest them for the injury, ” 

“V'ou speak shrewdly, Sir, fur one so young," returned the 
obi man, looking hard at me; “and 1 will be sworn you have 
Devereux, j[3 
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suffered isome cares ; far we never begin to think , till we are a 
little afraid to hope.’' 

I sighed as I a,nswered, ^‘Hiere ere some men, 1 fancy, i6 
whom constitution supplies the office of care : ^o , naturally 
lancholy, become easily addicted to reflection , and reflection is a 
soil which soon repays us for whatever trouble we bestow upon its 
culture.” 

“True, Sir!” said my companion — and there was a pause. 
The old geutlcinau resumed : “ We are not far from my home now 
(or rather my temporary residence , for my proper and general 
home is atChcshiint, in Hertfordshire) ; and, as the day is scarcely 
half spent, 1 trust you'will not object to partake of a hermit’s 
fare. Nay, nay, no excuse: I assure you that I am not a gossip 
in general, or a liberal dispenser of imitations; and I think., if 
you refuse me now, you will hereafter regret k.** 

My curiosity was rather excited by this^threat: and , reflecting 
that my horse required a short rest, I subdued my impatience to 
return to town, and accepted the invitation. We came presently 
to a house of moderate size, and rather antique fashion. This, 
the old mao informed me, was his present abode. A servant, 
almost as old as his master, came to thp ddoi-, and, giving his 
arm to my host, led him, for he wa^ rather lame and otherwise 
infirm , across a small hall into a long, low apartment. 1 followed. 

A miniature, over the chimney- piece, of Oliver ('.rornwell, 
forcibly arrested my attention. 

It Is the only portrait I ever saw,” sail] I, “of the l^olector, 
which impresses oh me the certainty of a likeness; that resolute, 
gloomy brow — tlial slnbbom lip — Ihpt heavy, yet not stolid, 
^expression — all seem to warrifnt resemblance to that singular and 
j^rtttuate man , to whom folly* appears to have been as great an 
piiltrutnent of success as Wisdom, and who rose to the supremo 
^Ver, perhaps, no less frent a pitiable fanaticism than an ad- 
tlilllible genius., So true is it that great men often soar to their 
height, by qualities the least obvious to the spectator, and (to 
stoop to a low comparison,) resemble that animal * in which a 
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(‘onimon ligament supplies the place epd possesses the properly 
of wings.” , ; 

The old man smiled very slightly, esTmailc this remark. “If 
this be Irue,” ^id he, with an impressive lone, “though we 
may wonder less at the talents of the Protector, we must be more 
indulgent to his character, nor condemn ^^im for insincerity, 
when at heart he himself was deceived.” 

“It is in that light,” said I, “tliat I have alw^ays viewed his 
conduct. And though myself, by prejudice, a cavalier and a 
lory, I own that Cromwell (hypocrite as he is esteemed) appears to 
me as much to have exceeded his royal antagonist and victim , in 
the >irtue of sincerity, as he did in tlnf grandeur of his genius, 
and the profound onsisterfby of his ambition.” 

% “Sir,” said my host, with a vittrinth that astonished me, “you 
seem to ha>e knowfi that man, so justly do you judge him. Yes,” 
said he, after a paus#, “yes, perhaps no one ever so varnished 
to his own breast his designs — no one, so eovefons of glory, was 
ever so diijo'd by conscience — no one ever rose to such a height, 
through so few acts that seemed to himself worlljy of remorse.” 

At this part of our conversation, the servant, entering, an- 
i)ounc( d diiiiierU* We^djourijed to another room , and partook of 
a homely yet not iiniiniting repast. When men arc pleased with 
each other, conversation soon gels beyond the ordinary surfaces 
to talk ; and an exchange of deeper opinions is speedily elfecled by 
whal old names ^ <|uajntly enough terms, “The Gentleman Usher 
of all Knowledge — Sermocination ! ” ' 

II was a pretty, though small room, wl\rc we dined; and f 
(>l)‘<erM’d that iij*tl)is apartment, as in the oMier into which 1 had 
b(*en first ushered, (Ijere were s^eral books scattered about-,, in 
that confusion and number which sh(^w^ that they have become to 
their owner both the choicest luxury and the least dispensable ne- 
cessary. So, during dinner liine, we talked principally upon 
books, and I ob^'Crved that those which iny host seemed to know 
t!ie*best were of the elegant and poetical order of pbilo^^ophers, 
vho, more fiiscinaling than deep, preach up the blessings of a 
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solitude which is useless ^ and a content, which, deprived of 
passion, excitement, and energy, would, if it could ever exist, 
only be a dignified inline for vegetation. 

“So,'" said he, when, the dinner being refhoved, we were 
left alone that substitute for all society — wine ! “so you arc 
going to town : in ♦our hours more you will be ^^hat great focus 
of noise, falsehood, hollow joy, and real sorrowf Doyou^Jj^now 
that I have become so wedded to the country that I cannot but con- 
sider all those who lca\e it for the turbulent city , in the same light, 
half wondering, half eonipaissionaling , as that in which the an- 
cients regarded the hardj^ adventurers who left the safe land and 
their happy homes, voluntarily to expose themselves in a Irail 
vessel to the dangers of an uncertain se^. Here , when I look out 
on the green fields, and the blue sky, the quiet herds, basking 
in the sunshine, or scattered over the unpolluted plains, T cannot 
but exclaim with Pliny, ‘This is the true Moi>anov , ' this is the 
source whence flow inspiration to the mind and fr«.i, .joillif* to ilie 
heart! And in my love of nature — more coiiliOM.g and c a 
than ever is the love wc bear to women — 1 the tende» 
sweet Tibullus — 

‘Ego composito .^ecurus ^cervo'*' 

Dcspiciam diles — despiciamipie fainein.’” 

“These,” said I, “are the sentiments we all (perhaps the 
most restless of us the most passionately) at limes experience. 
But thiere is in our hearts some secret, but irresislihlc, principle, 
that impels us , as a rolling circle, onward, onward, in the great 
orbit of our destiny/’ nor do we find a respite until the wheels on 
which we move are broken — at the tomb.” 

“Yet,” said my host, “the internal principle you speak of 
^ be arrested before the grave: at least stilled and impeded. 

will smile incredulously, perhaps (for I see you do not know 
wBu I am), when I tell you that I might oncelia\e been a monarch, 
and that obscurity seemed to me more enviable than empire ; I re- 
signed tbe occasion: the tide of fortune rolled onward, {1lnd ^eft 
me safe, but solitary and forsaken, upon the dry land. If you 
wonder at my choice, you will wonder still more when I tell you 
that I have never repented it.” 
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Greatly surprised, and even startle^,, 1 heard my host make 
this strange avowal. ‘'Forgive me/J^^said I, “but you have 
powerfully excited my interest; dare I inqyire from whose ex- 
perience 1 am deriving a lesson?" 

“Not yet," said my host, smiling, “ not till our conversation 
is over, and you have bid the old anchorite adieu, in all probabi- 
lity, for cAcr: you will then that you have conversed with a 

man , perhaps more universally neglqptcd and contemned than any 
of his contemporaries/ Y'es," he continued, “yes, 1 resigned 
power, and 1 got not praise for niy niodordlion , but contempt for 
iny folly; iif) human being would believe that I could have relin- 
(pij‘'hed that treasure through a disrcgiifrd for its possession which 
j'hers would on*, have rtlinquished through an incapacity tore? 
♦*pn iJ , and thai which, had t^ey seen il recorded in an ancient 
!osntr\, men wotid have regarded as the height of philosophy, 
the\ <ie>}/!soJ vvhen a«led under their eyes, as the cxlrernest ahase^ 
OH * < t imhe* iliiy. Yet 1 compare my lot with that of the great 
'M.iii whoo, t'a . eit(ie';ted to equal in ambition, and to whose grau- 
r.i‘u. 1 ought 'lav ■ succeeded; and am coiniuced that in this re- 
irctit i am more to be envied than he ip the plenitude of his power 
» I the height»of renown; yet is, not happiness the aim ol 
s .sOurn ! if my choice is*happier than hia, is it not wiser?" 

■ • A las thought 1 , “the wisest men seldom have the loftiest 
g*‘iiiiis, and perhaps happiness is granted rather to mediocrity ol 
mind than to inecliorrily of circumsiances ; " hut Pdid not give so 
uncourleous a reply to rny host au audible utterance; on the con* 
trarj ; ‘ - 1 do not doubt," said I, as 1 rose to^lepart, “ the wisdom 
of a choice whb'h ha^^ brought you self grajulation. And it has 
been said by a man both grepjt aiAl good, a man to whose mind was 
oj)eii the lure of the closet^and the experience of courts — that in 
wisdom or in folly, ‘the only dilfeVenco between one man and 
another, is whether a man governs his passions or his passions 
him.’ According to this rule*, which indeed is a classic and a 
gf,ddcn aphorism, Alexander, on the throne of Persia, might 
have been an idiot to Diogenes in his tub. And now'. Sir, in 
wishing you farewell, let me again crave your indulgence to my 
curiu.sit) 
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“Not yet, not yet," answered niy host; and he led me oiiee 
more into the other room.?. While they were preparing my horse, 
we renewed our couwrsation. To the best ol'iny recollection , wc 
talked about Plato; but I had now become so iifipatient to rejoin 
Isora that I did not accord to my worthy host the patient attention I 
had hitherto given him. When 1 took leave of him he blessed me, 
and placed a piece of paper in my band ; “Do not open this,’' said 
he, “till you are at least two miles hence, your curiosity will 
then be satisfied. If ever you travel this road again, or if ever 
you pass by Cheshunt, pause and see if the old philosopher is 
dead. Adieu!" 

And so wc parted. 

You may be sure that I had not passed the appointed distance 
of two miles very far, ^hen I opened the paper and read the follow- 
ing words : — 

“Perhaps, young stranger, at some fdlure period of a life, 
which I venture to forctcl will be adventurous and oentful, it 
may afford you a matter for reflection, or a rcsting-spot for a 
moral , to remember that you have seen, in old age and obscurih , 
the son of Him who shook an empire , avenged a people, and (»li- 
lained a tlirono , only to be the victim of his own passions and I In* 
dupe of his own reason. I repeal now the question I before pul t(' 
you was the fate of the great Protector fairer than that of the 
despised and forgotten 

“Rronviii) Cii()>iwfi.t.?" 

“So," thought I, “it is indeed with the son of the greatest 
ruler Kngland , or j4’rhaps, in modern limes, Europe has ever 
produced, that 1 lur/e held this con\ersati.)n iipcn content! Ye'>, 
perhaps your fate is more to be eiivied than that of your illustrious 
father; but who envy it more? Strange that while we pre- 

tend that happiness is the object of all desire, haiqiiness is the 
last thing which we covet. Love, and wealth, and pleasure, 
and honour, — these are the roads which wc lake, so long that, 
accustomed to the mere travel, we forget that it was first uniV^r- 
lakcii, not for the course, but the goal: and, in the coininon 
infatuation which pervades all our race, we make the toil the meed, 
and in following the means forsake the cud." 
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I never saw my host again; very shf^tly afterwards he diedi 
and Fate , whkh had marked with so a^ng a separation the Jives 
of the father and the son, united in that deiith — as its greatest, 
so its only uni vefsal, blessing — the philosopher and the recluse 
with the warrior and the chief! 

CHAPTEH V. 

1» \^hich the Hero shows Decisimi on rnorr points than one — More of 
Isora’s Character is developed. 

To use the line image in the Arcadifi, it was *‘w'hen the sun, 
like a noble heart . began to show his greatest cmintenanee in his 
lowest estate . lal I arrived at Isora’s door. 1 had w ritten to her 
ortee, to aunouiif^i my uncle’s tleath , and the day of rny return; 
but I had not nicntion^ed in my letter my reverse of fortunes : J re- 
served that communication till it could be softened by our meeting. 
I saw by the countenance of the servant who admitted me that all 
was well; so 1 asked no question — I Hew up the stairs — I broke 
into Isora’s chamber, and in an instant she was in my arms. Ah, 
I.ovo, Love! \jherefore art thou so transitory a pilgrim on the 
ejirth — an evening cl^ud which hovers on our horizon , drinking 
the hues of the sun, that grows ominously brighter as it verges to 
tlie shiidow and the night, and which, the moment that sun is set, 
w anders on in darkness or descends in tears ! 

“And now, myHiird of Paradise,” said I, as we sat alone in 
the* apartment 1 had fitted up as the banmieting room, and on 
w hieh , though small in its proportions , 1 lAd lavished all the love 
of luxury and show which niad^; one of my diost prevailing weak- 
nesses, “and now, how' has lime passed with you since we 
parted?” 

“Need yon ask, Morton? Ah, have you ever noted a poor 
dog deserted by its master, or rather not deserted, for that, you 
know, is not my case yet/’ added Isora, playfully, “but left at 
home while the master went abroad? have you noted how restless 
the .poor animal is — how it refuses all company and all comfort — 

Kicbard Cromwell died in 1712. — Ed. 
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how it goes fi hundred ti0.es a-day into the room which its master 
is wont mostly to inhabitWdiow it creeps into the sofa or the chair 
which the same ahsant idler was accustomed to press — how it 
selects some article of his very clothing, and curls jealously arouud 
it, and hides and watches o\er it, as I have hid and watched over 
this glove, Morton? Have you ever noted that humble creature 
whose whole happiness is the smile of one being, when the smile 
was away? — then , Morlonv* you can tell how my time has passed 
during your absence.” 

I answered Isora by endearments and by compliments. She 
turned away from the latter. 

‘‘Never call me those fine names, I implore you,” she whis- 
pered; “ call me only by those pretty 'pet words by which 1 know 
you W'ill never call any one else. '(Bee and bird arc my names, and 
mine only; but beauty and angel are names you have given, oi 
may give, to a hundred others! Promise Ine, then, to address 
me only in our own language.” 

“I promise, and lo, the seal to the promise. But tell me, 
Isora, do you not love these rare scents that make an Arahy of this 
nninollowcd clime? i)o you not love the profusion of light which 
rotlccts so dazzling a lustre on that soft cheek ~ and those eyes 
whicli the ancient romancer"* must have dreamt of when he wrote 
so prettily of “eyes that seemed a temple whore love and beauty 
were married?” Docs not yon fruit take a more templing hue, 
bedded as it is in those golden leaves? J)r>es not sleep seem to 
hover with a downier wing over those sofas on which the limbs of a 
princess have be(Mi kud? In a word, is there not in luxury and 
in pomp a spell which no gentler or wiser mind would disdain?” 

“It may be so!” said Isora, sighing, “but the splendour 
which sourrouuds us chills and almost Icrrilics me. I think every 
proof of your wealth and rank puts mo (arlhcr from you; then, 
too, I have some remembrance of the green sod, and the silver 
rill, and the trees upon which the young winds sing and play — 


Sir Philip -Syilney, who, if we may jmlge bv the number of-quo- 
lalions from his works scattcrcil in thl^ hook, seom.s lo ha^c been an 
especial favourite with Count l>e\L*reux. — Ew. 
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and I own thal it is >vith the country, Ad not the town, that all 
iny ideas ol’ luxury are wed.** , v < 

“But the niyuerous attendants, the longVovv of liveried hire- 
lings, through which you may pass, as through a lane, the ca- 
parisoned steeds, the stately equipage, the jewelled tiara, the 
costly rube which matrons imitate and en\y«^ the music, which 
lulls you to sleep, the lighted show, the gorgeous stage; — all 
these , the attributes or gills of wcallft , all these thal you have the 
riglil to hope you will one day or other comrnaud, you will owu 
are what you could very reluctantly forego?** 

“Do you think so, Morton? Ah,^ I wish you were of ray 
huniblo temper; the more we limit and concentre happiness, the 
more certain, I .hink, we are of securing it — they who widen 
tlM! circle cncroacliupon the boiftidaries of danger; and they who 
freight their wealth upon an hundred vessels aie rm^re liable. Mor- 
ion, are they not, to the peril of (he winds and the waves than 
they who venture it only upon one?** 

“Admirably reasoned, my little sophist; but if the one ship 
sink?” 

“Why, I would embark myself in it as well as my wealth, 
and Should sinlPwith it.**, 

. “Well, well, Isora, your pimosopny win , perliaps, soon be 
put to the test. I will talk to you to-morrow of business.” 

“ And why not to-night?” 

“To-night, whoa J have just returned! JVo, to-night I will 
only talk to you of love ! ” 

As may be supposed, Isora was rcai’-ily reconciled to my 
change of circiftnstanVes, andjndeed that* sum which seemed 
poverty to me appeared positive wealth to her. But perhaps few 
men are by nature and inclination nmre luxurious and costly tl>an 
myself ; always accustomed to a profuse expenditure at my um lc's, 
-I fell insensibly and co?i ainore on my debut iu London, into all 
the extravagancies of the age. Sir >Villiam, pleased, rather than 
discontented willi my habits, especially as they were attended 
with some eclat ^ pressed upon me proofs of his generosity which, 
smce-I knew his wealth and, considered myself his heir, 1 did not 
scruple to accept, and at the time of my return to Loudon after bis 
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death, 1 had not only spent to the full the princely allowance I hau 
received from him, but was above half my whole fortune in debt. 
However, I had horSes and equipages, jewels and plate, and I 
did not long wrestle with my pride, before I obtained the victory, 
and sent all my valuables to the hammer. They sold pretty well, 
all things considered , for I had a certain reputation in the world 
for taste and muniliccncc; and when I had received the product 
and paid my debts , I found that the whole balance in my favour, 
including, of course, my uncle’s legacy, was 15,000. 

It was no bad younger brother’s portion, perhaps, but I was 
in no humour to be made a younger brother without a struggle. 
So I went to the lawyers; they looked at the will, considered the 
case, and look their fees. Then the honcstest of them, with the 
coolest air in the world, told me ti/ content mysf'lf with my legaey, 
for the cause was hopeless; the will was sullicicut to exclude a 
wilderness of elder sons, I need not add that 1 left this lawyer 
with a very eontemplil)le opinioti of his understanding. I went to 
another, he told me the same thing, only in a dilVeront manner, 
and I thought him as great a fool as his fellow practitioner. At 
last 1 chanced upon a little brisk gentleman, with a quick eve and 
a sharp voice, who wore a wig that carded eoiuiction in every curl ; 
had a independent, upright mien, and such a logical, emphalic 
way of expressing himself that I ^as quite charmed with him. 
This gentleman scarce heard me out before he assured me thai I 
had a famous case of it, that he liked makhig quick work, and 
proceeding with vigour, that he hated rogues, and delay which 
was the sign of a rogr^e, but not the necessary sign of law, that I 
was the most fortunate man imaginable in coming fo him, and, iti 
short, that I had nothing to do but to commence proceedings, and 
leave all the rest to him. 1 w-as very soon talked into this proposal, 
and very soon embarked in the luxurious oocau of litigation. 

Having settled this business so satisfactorily, 1 went to reeciv c 
the condolence and sympathy of St. John. Notwithstanding the 
arduous occupations both of pleasure and of power, in which ne 
was constantly engaged, he had found time to call upon me very 
often, and to express by letter great disappointment that I had 
neither received nor returned his visits. Touched by the pheno- 
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menoQ of so much kindness in a statesman, I paid him ih return 
the only compliment in my power, vii. I asked his advice a 
vietv qf/a^ng- it* 

“Politics politics , my dear Count,*' said he, in answer to 
that reqnest, — “nothing like it; I will get you a seat in the 
House by next week, — you are just of age, I think, — Heavens 1 
a man like you, who has learning enough for a (iernian professor 
— assurance that would almost ab^h a Milesian — a very pretty 
choice of words, and a pointed way of consummating a jest — 
why, with you by my side, iny dear Count, 1 will soon — ’* 

“St.John,” said I, iuterrupliug him , “ you forget 1 am a 
Catholic 1” 

“Ah, I did forget that,” replied Si. John, slowly. “Heaven 
J^kclp me, Count, butlam sorrj^your ancestors wen*. in)l converted ; 
it was a pity thef should bequeath you their religion without the 
estate to support iti^ for papacy has become a terrible tai to its 

lollOW'CTS.” 

“I wonder,” said I, “ whether the earth will over be governed 
by Christians, not cavillers; by followers of our Saviour, not by 
co-operators of the devil ; by men who obey the former, and ‘ love 
one anv)tlipr,Wnol by men who walk about with the latter, (that 
roaring lion,) ‘seekidg whom they may devour.’ lulolerance 
makes us acquainted with strange nonsense, and folly is never so 
ludicrous as when associated with something sacred — it is then 
like Punch and his Wife in Powell’s puppet-show* dancing; in the 
Ark, Por example, to tell those who differ from us that they are 
iii a delusion , and yet to persecute them for that delusion, is to 
equal the wisdom yf our forefathers, why, wc are loid, in the 
DaMiionologie of the Scottish S«lonion, ‘ burnt a whole monasterie 
of nunnes for being misled , not by men, but dreames!’** 

And being somewhat moved , fran on for a long time in a very 
eloquent strain, upon the disadvantages of intolerance; which, 1 
would have it, was a policy as familiar to Protestantism now as it 
bad been to Popery in the dark ages : quite forgetting that it is not 
the vice of a peculiar sect , but of a ruling party. 

.* .St. John, who thought, or affected to liink very differently 
from me on these subjects, shook his head gently, but, with his 
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usual good breeding, deemed it rather too sore a subject for dis- 
cussion. 

“I will tell yon a discovery I have made,” said 1. 

“And what is it?” 

“ Listen : that man is wisest who is happiest — granted. What 
does happiness consist in*^ Power, wealth, popularity, and, 
above all, content! Well then, no man ever obtains so much 
power, so much money, so, much popularity, and, above all, 
such thorough self-content as a fool; a fool, therefore (this is no 
paradox), is the wisest of men. Fools govern the world in 
purple — the wise laugh at them — but thej^laugh in rags. Fools 
thrire at court — fools thrive in state chambers — fools thrive in 
boudoirs — fools thrive in rich men’s legacies. Who is so beloved 
as a fool? Fvery man seeks him, laughs at him, and lings 
him. Who is so secure in his own opinion — Su high in compla- 
cency, as a fool? sud virttdc uivolvit, lfa”kyc, St. John, lot 
us turn fools — they are the only potentates — the only philo- 
sophers of earth. Oh , motley, ‘ motley’s your only wear ! ’ ” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed St. John; and, rising, he insisted upon 
carrying me with him to the rehearsal ol a now play , in order, as 
lie said, to disjicl my sjilecn, and prepare me for ripe decision 
upon the plans to be adopted for bettering nU fortune. 

But , ill good truth , nothing ealeulatcd to advance so com- 
fortable and praiseworthy an end seemed to present itself. IMy 
religion was an' elFectual bar to any hope of rising in thie slate. 
Europe now began to wear an aspect that promised universal peace, 
and the sword which I had so poetically apostrophized was not 
likely to be drawn uprtn any more glorious engagement, than a 
brawl with the Mohawks, any intautious noses appertaining to 
which fraternity I was fully resolved to slit whene\er they came 
conveniently in my way. To kdd to the unproniising state of my 
worldly cireumslanccs, my uncle’s death bad removed the only 
legitimate barrier to the acknowledgment of mv marriage withlsora, 
and it became dueto her to proclaim and publish that event. Now , 
If there be any time in the world when a man’s friends look upon 
him most coldly, when they speak of his capacities of rising the 
most dcspondingly, when they arc most inclined, in short, to set 
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him down as a silly sort of fellow, whom it is no use inconvenien- 
cing one’s self !o assist, it is at that moment when he has made what 
the said friends are pleased to term an imj>rudenl marriage ! It 
was , therefore p no remarkable instance of good luck lha l the ei- 
jness time for announcing that I had contracted that species of 
marriage, was the express time for my wanting the assistance of 
those kind-hearted friends. Then, too, I)J the pleasing ^>yin- 
patliies in worldly opinion, the neglect of one’s friends is ah\ ays 
so damnabh neighboured by the exultation of one’s foes! Ne\er 
was there a man who, ^^ilho^ll being >ery handsome, \ cry rude, 
or \ery much in public life, had made unto himself more enemies 
llian it had been my lot to make. Hum the rascals w ould all sneer 
and coin dull j< ts when*they saw me so down in the i\orld! The 
>cry old maids, who, so loug^as they lluniglit me single, would 
iiave declared that the will was a fraud, would, direelly they heard 
I was married, ask^'f (icrald was handsome, and assert, with a 
wise look, that niy uncle knew well whal he was about. 1'hen 
the joy of the La(IJ Ha^^eltou, and the euried lip of the haughty 
Tarlclon ! It is a very odd circumslaucc , bu^itisverj true, that 
the people we most despise ha>e the most innucnce o>er our ac- 
tions: ^ man i^ever ruins himself by giving dinners to bis father, 
*»r turning his house into palace in order to feast his hosoui 
friend : — on the contrary, ’t is the poor de\il of a friend who fares 
the worst, and starves on the family joint, while mine host beg- 
gars himself to banquet “that disagreeable Mr. A., who is such 
an iiisufferahle ass *” and mine hostess sends her husband to the 
TlCet, by > icing with “that odious Mrs, I*. , who was alw^iys her 
aversion ! . 

Just in the same manner, •no thought disturbed me, in the 
step I w^'ls about to take , half so sorely as the rccolleetion of Lady 
Hasselton the coquette, and Mr. Tatleton the gambler, llow^ever, 
1 ha>c said somewhere or other that nothing sellish on a small scale 
polluted my lo>c for Isora — n<»r did there. I had resolved to 
rjmder her speedy and full justice; and if I sometimes recurred to 
the disadvantages to myself, 1 alwajs had pleasure in thinking 
th^t they were sarrifirrs to her. Hut to my great surprise, when 
I lirst announced to Isora rnv intention of revealing our marriage. 
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T perceived in her countenance, always such a traitor to her emo- 
tions, a very diUVrciU expression from that which 1 had anticipated. 
A deadly paleness spread over her whole face, and a shudder 
seemed to creep through her frame. Sheallcmpted, however, 
to smile away the alarm she had created in me; nor was I able to 
penetrate the cause of an emotion so unlooked for. Bull conti- 
nued to speak of the public announcement of our union as of a 
thing decided; and at length she listened to me while I arranged 
the method of making it , and sympathized in the future projects I 
chalked out for us to adopt. Still, however, when 1 proposed a 
delinite time for the re-celebration of our nuptials, she ever drew 
back , and hinted the wisl (for a longer delay. 

“Not so soon, dear Morton she would say tearfully , “not 
so soon; whe are happy now, an/l perhaps when you are with me 
always , you w ill not lo> e me so well ! ” 

1 reasoned against this notion, and thi« reluctance, but in 
vain; and day passed on day, and even week on week, and our 
marriage was still undeedared. I now lived f however, almost 
wholly with Isora, for busy tongues could no longer carry my secret 
to iny uncle; and, indeed, since I had lost the fortune which I 
was exp(‘cled to inherit , it is astonishing how Iktie-Tcople iVoubled 
their heads about my movements or myself. I lived then almost 
wholly with Isora — and did familiarity abate my love? Strange to 
say, it (lid not abate even the romance of it. The reader may 
possibly rememb(?r a conversation with St. John recorded in the 
Second Book of this history. “The deadliest foe to love,” said 
be , (he who had knovyn all love — that of the senses and that also 
of the soul!) “is not change, nor misfortune, no/: jealousy , nor 
wrath, nor any thing that flows fiom passion, or emanates from 
fortune. The deadliest foe to love , is custom ! ” 

Was Si. John right? — 1 believe that in most instances he w'as ; 
and perhaps the custom was not continued in my case long enough 
for me to refute the maxim. But as yet, the very gloss upon the 
god’s wings was fresh as on the lirst day when 1 had acknowledged 
his power. Still wf’s Isora to me the light and the music of exist- 
ence ! — still did my heart thrill and leap within me when hcrsil‘er 
and fond voice made the air a blessing. Still would I hang over 
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her, whea her beautiful features lay hushed in sleep , and watch 
the varying hues of her cheek; and fancy, while she slept, that in 
each low, sweet breath that my lips drew from hers, ^vas a whis- 
per of tenderness and eudearinent! Still when I was absent from 
her, my soul seemed to iiuniru a separation from its belter and 
dearer part, and the joyous senses of existence saddened and 
shrunk into a single want I Still was her pres^nee to my heart as a 
l)roalliing atmosphere of poesy which eireled and tinted all human 
things; still was my being Idled withihat delicious and >ague me- 
Janclioly. which the very excess of rapture alone produces ~ the 
knowledge w'o dare not breathe to ourseUcs that the treasure in 
w Inch our heart is stored is uot aboxc the casualties of fate. The 
sigh that mingles with the kiss, the t?ar that glisicns in the em- 
passioned and . earning •gaze, the deep tide m our spirit, over 
w*hich the moon jnd the stars ^ave power; the chain of harmony 
within the thought, which has a mysterious link with all that is 
fair, and pure, aoePbright in Nature, knitting as it xvere loveli- 
ness with love! — all this, all that I cannot express — all that to 
the joung for whom the real world has had few spells, and the 
world of xisions has been a home, who love at last and for the lir&t 
lime , — all that to them are known were still mine. 

In truth, l?bra was^nie jvell calculated to sustain and to ri\et 
romance. The cast of her beauty was so dreamlike, and yet so 
van iiig — her temper was so little mingled with the common cha- 
l aeti ristics of w oman ; it had so little of caprice, so little of vanity, 
so niter an absence,of all jealous and all angry fee*ling; it was sj» 
made up of tenderness and devotion, and yet so imaginative and 
fairy-like in its fondness, that it was dilucult to bear only the 
sculiincnts of*earth, for one who had s(* little of earth's clay. 
She was more like the womeu%’hom one imagines arc the crea-^ 
lions of poetry, and yet of whom i\o poetry, save that of Shak- 
spoare’s , reminds us ; and to this day , when I go into the 
world, 1 nc^er see aught of -our own kind which recalls her, or 
even one of her features, to my memory. But when I am alone 
^’ith Nature, melhinks a sweet sound or a new'-boru flower, has 
something of familiar power over those stored and deep impres- 
j'foDs which do make her image, and it brings her more vividly be- 



fore my eyes than any shape or face of her own sex, however beau- 
tiful it may be. 

There was also another trait in her character which, though 
arising in her woakntss, not her virtues, yet perpQ^tuated the more 
tlreamlike and imaginary qualities of our passion: this was a me- 
lancholy superstition , developing itself in forebodings and omens 
which interested , b^xause they were steeped at once in the poetry 
^nd in the deep sincerity of her nature. She was impressed with a 
strong and uncontrollable feeling that her fate was predestined to a 
dark course and an early end; and she drew from all things around 
her something to feed the pensive character of her thoughts. The 
stillness of noon — the holy and eloquent repose of twilight, its 
rosy sky, and its soft air, its shadows and its dews, had equally 
for her heart a wliisi)er and a spell. Tlic wan stars, where, from 
the eldest time, man has shaped oat a chart of the undiscoverable 
future; the mysterious moon, to which the ^rcat ocean ministers 
from its untrodden shrines; the winds, which traverse the vast air, 
pilgrims from an eternal home to an unpenetrated bourne; the il- 
limitable Heavens, where none ever gazed without a vague craving 
for something that the earth cannot give , and a vague sense of a 
former existence , in which that soniclhing was enjoyed; the holy 
night — that solemn and circling sleep, vyhich seems, in its re- 
pose, to image our death, and in its living worlds to shadow' forth 
the immortal realms which only through that death we can survey ; 
— all had , for the deep heart of Isora , a language of omen aud of 
doom. Often would we wander alone, and for hours together, by 
the quiet and w ild woods aud streams that surroumled her retreat, 
and which we both lovcfl so well ; aud often, w hen the night closed 
over us, with my arm around her and our lips so* near that our 
atmosphere was our mutual breath, would she utter, in that voice 
which “made the soul plant itself in the ears — the predictions 
which had nursed themselves at her heart. • 

I remember one evening, in especial ! the rich twilight had 
gathered over us, and wc sat by a slender aud soft rivulet, over- 
shadowed by some stunted yet aged trees. Wc had both, before 
she spoke, been silent for several minutes; aud only when, at 
rare intervals , the birds sent from the copse that backed us a sub- 
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tnry and vesper note of music, was the stillness around us brolien. 
Before us, on tJie opposite bank of the stream, lay a valley, in 
'which shadow and wood concealed all trace of inarms dwellings, 
save atone far s]i»t, where, from a single hut, rose a curling and 
thin vapour, — like a spirit released from earth, and losing gra- 
dually its earthier particles, as it blends itself with the loftier atmo- 
sphere of Heaven. • 

It was then that Isora, clinging closer to me, whispered her 
forebodings of death, “ You will remember,’ said she, smiling 
faintly , “jou will remember me, in the lofty and bright career 
which yet awaits you; and I scarcely know whether I would not 
sooner ha\e that memory — free as it wili be from all recollection 
ofniy failings an ' faults, tiiid all that 1 ha\e cost you, than incur 
the chance of your future coldness or decrease of love.” 

’And when IsoHi turned, and saw that the tears stood in my 
eyes, she kissed then^away, and said, after a pause, 

“It matters not, my own guardian angel, what becomes of 
me: and now that I am near you, it is wieked to let my folly cost 
you a single pang. But why should you grieve at my forebodings? 
there is nothing painful or harsh in them to me, and I interpret 
them thus : ‘ if life passes away before the eommon date , per- 
Ij ’.ps it w ill be a sacrifice <o y(Turs.’ And it will, Morion — it will, 
'j’he love 1 bear to you I can but feebly express now ; all of us wish 
to prove our feelings, and I would give one proof of mine for you. 
If seems to me that i was made only for one purpose — to love 
you ; and I would faih hope that my death may be some sort of sa- 
crifice to you — some token of the ruling passion and the whole 
object of my life^” 

As Isora said this, the light the moon, w hich had just risen, 
shone full upon her cheek, (lushed as it was with a deeper tint 
than it usually wore; and in her eye her features — her fore- 
head — the lofty nature of her love seemed to have stamped the di- 
Sine expression of itself. 

.Have I lingered loo long on these passages of life, — they draw 
near to a close — and a more adventurous and stirring period of 
maiyhpod will succeed. Ah, little could they, who in after years 
beheld in me but the careless yet stern soldier — the wily and cal- 
Devereujc, 1 4 
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lous diplomatist — the conipaDion alternately so light and so moo- 
dily reserved little could they tell how soft, and weak , and do- 
ting, my heart was once ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

An Meeting — Conjecture and Anticipation. 

Tin-: day for the public solemnization of our marriage was at 
length appointed. In fart, the plan for the future that appeared 
to me most promisihg >xas to protVer my services to some foreign 
Court, and that of Russia held out to me the greatest temptation. 
I >\as therefore anxious , soon as possible, to lia\e an alfair of 
such importance over, and 1 pur[K)sed Itjaving the country within a 
week afterwards. JVly little lawyer assured me that my suit would 
go on (piite as well in my absence, 'and whencvcf-ray presence wAs 
necessary he would bo sure to inform me of it^ 1 did not doubt him 
in the least — it is a charming thiug to have confidence in oue’s 
man of business. 

Of Moutreuil 1 now saw nothing; bull accidentally heard that 
he was on a xisit to Gerald, and that the latter had already made 
the old walls ring with premature hospitality. ’A^J’or Aubrey, I 
was in perfect ignorance of his movcnfeuis : ^nd the unsatisfactory 
.shortness of his last letter, and the \\ild expressions so breathing of 
fanaticism in the postscript, hadgi>enmc freciucnt sensations of 
anxiety aud abknn on his account. 1 longed abo>e all to see him, — 
to lalkovcr old times and our future plans, anri to learn whether no 
new bias could be given to a temperament which seemed to lean 
so strongly towards a self-punishing superstition. ^ It w as about a 
week before the day (fied for my {viblic nuptials, that 1 received at 
last from him the following letter: 

r 

“My ukyukst Brother, 

“ I have been long absent from home — absent on affairs on 
which we will talk hereafter. I have not forgotten you , though I 
ha>.c been silent , and the news of my poor uncle’s death has 
shocked me greatly. On my arrival here I learnt your disapj)oijil- 
ineut aud your recourse to law. I am not so much surprised, 
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Iboiifrh I am as much grieved , as yourself, for I will tell yon now, 
^vlia( seemed lo me uuimpurlant before. On receiving yonr letter, 
r(!questing consent lo your designed marriage, my uncle seemed 
greatly displease!! as well as veied, and afterwards he lieard much 
that displeased him more; from what quarter came his news I 
know uol, and he only spoke of il in inuend(tes and angry insinua- 
tions. As far as I W’as able, I endeavoured to Team his meaning, 
l)ijl could not, and to my praises oj you I thought latterly he 
seemed lo lend but a cold ear; he told me at last, when I was 
about to leave him, that you had acted ungralefiilly to him, and 
that he should alter his will. I soareely thought of this speech at 
thetinie, or rather 1 considered it as thPti threat of a momentary 
anger. Possibh howevef , it was the prelude to that disposition 
properly which has so w'oundc^l you, — I obseiwe too that the 
will bears date alufbt that period. 1 mention this fact to you — 
y(m can draw from it what inference you will; hut I do soleiimly 
belioe that Gerald is irmocent of any fraud towards you. 

“lam all anxiety lo hear wh<?tbcr your lo\e continues. 1 be- 
.seoeh you to w rite to me instantly aud inform me on that head as 
on all others. We shall meet soon. 

** Vour ever affeclionalc Brother, 

‘ ‘ Au H R K Y I) K V K K K IJ X . 

There was something in this letter that vexed and displeased 
me; I thought it breathed a tone of unkindness and indilference, 
which my present circumstances rendered peeiilinriy inexcusable. 
So far, therefore, from answering it immecdalely, I resolved not 
to reply to it till <ifter the solemnization of my jnarriage. The anec- 
dote of my uncle startled me a fStlle when 1 coupled it with the 
words my uncle had used towards myself on his death bed ; viz., 
in hinting that he had heard some tilings unfavourable to Isora, 
unnecessary then to repeat; hut still if my uncle had altered his 
intentions towards me, would he not have mentioned the change 
ami its reasons? Would he have written to me with such kind- 
ness , or received me with such afl'ection? I could not believe that 
he Would : and my opinions of the fraud and the perjietrator were 
not a whit changed by Aubrey’s epistle, Il was clear, however, 

U 



tliat he had joined the party against me : and as rny love for him 
was exceedingly great, I was much.woundcd by the idea. 

“ All leave me,” said 1, “upon this reverse, — all but Isora !’' 
and I thoiighf vvilh renewed satisfaction on the step which was 
about to ensure to her a secure home and an honourable station. 
My f< Nirs lest Isora should again be molested by her persecutor 
were now pretty well at rest; having no doubt in my own mind as 
to that persecutor’s identity. 1 imagined that in his new acquisition 
of wealth and pomp , a boyish and unreturned love would easily he 
relm(piished ; and that, perhaps, he would scarcely regret my ob- 
taining the prize himself had sought for , when in my altered for- 
tunes it would be follovvedd)y such worldly depreeiatiou. In short, 
I looked upon him as possessing a eharucteristic common to most 
had men, who are never so inllueuced by love as they arc by ha- 
tred ; and imagined therefore, that if he had loJt the object of the 
former, he could console himself by exulting over any decline of 
pros[)erity in the object of the latter. 

As the appointed day drew near, Isora’s despondency seemed 
to vanish , and she listened, with her usual eagerness in whatever 
interested me, lo my continental schemes of enterprise. I resolved 
that our second wedding, though public, shouW'bc modest and 
unostentatious, suitable rather to Wr fortunes than onr birth. 

.lohn , and a few old friends of the family, couslituted all the party 
I invited, and I requested them to keep my marriage secret until 
the very day fdV celebrating it arrived. I did this from a desire of 
avoiding compliments intended as sarcasms,' and visits rather of 
curiosity, than friendship. On flew the days, and it was now the 
one preceding my w edding. I was dressing to go out upon a matter 
of business connected with the Ceremony, and T then, as I re- 
ceived my hat fiom Desrn«irais, for the first time thought it requi- 
site to acquaint that accomplished gentleman with the rife of the 
morrow. Too well bred was Monsieur Desmarais to testify any 
other sentiment than pleasure at the news ; and he received my or- 
ders and directions for the next day with more than the graceful 
urbanity which made one always feel quite honoured by his altcn- 
Lions. 

“And how goes on the philosophy?” said I, — 


“faith, 
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since I am al>ou< to be married, I shall be likely to require ils 
.consolations.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur,” answered Pesmarai^, with that expres- 
sion of self-conctit which was so curiously inter woven with the 
obsequiousness of his address , “indeed, Monsieur, lhaxebeen 
so occupied of late in preparing a little powder very essential to 
dress, that I haxc not had time for any graver, though not perhaps 
more important, avocations.” 

“Powder - and what is it?” 

“Will Monsieur condescend to uonee iis eiieei: answerou 
Desmarais, producing a pair of gloves winch were tinted of the 
most delicate tlesh-eolour; the colouriujf was so nice that, when 
the gloves were < . , it wotfld have been scarcely possible, at any 
distance , to distinguish them fr(^in the naked tlesh. 

“ ”1' is a rare inVeulion,” said I. 

“ Monsieur is veryigood, but I flatter myself it is so,” rejoined 
Pesniarais; and he forlhw'ith ran on far more earnestly on (he 
ineri‘s of his powder than I had ever heard him descant on (ho 
beauties of Patalism. I cut him short in the midst of his 
harangue; loo much eloquence in any line is displeasing in one’s 
dependant. 

1 had just concluded my business abroad, and was returning 
homeward with downcast eyes» and in a very abstracted mood, 
when I was suddenly startled by a loud voice that exclaimed , in a 
tone of surprise ; “What! — Count Devereux — hoV fortunate ! ” 

I looked u]», and saw a little dark man, shabbily dressed; 
his face did not seem unfamiliar to me, bflt I could not at tirst 
remember whei‘« I had seen it, — my look,, I suppose , testili^d 
my want of memory , for he said f with a low how' , — 

“ You have forgotten me, Count, and I don’t wonder at it; so 
please you, I am the person who oue*c brought you a letter from 
jTance to Devereux Court.” 

At this, I recognised the bearer of that epistle wlu’ch had 
embroiled me with the Abb^ Monlreuil. 1 was too glad of the 
meeting to show any coolness in my reception of the gentleman, 
and',’ to speak candidly, I never saw a gentleman less troubled 
with inauvaise hontc. 





“Sirl” said he, loweriag his voice lo a whisper, “it is most 
fortunate that I should thus have met you; I only came to town 
this morning, and, for the sole purpose of seeking you out. 1 am 
charged with a packet, which 1 believe will I^e of the greatest 
importance to your interests. But,” he added, looking round, 
“the streets are no proper place for my communication, — parhlvii 
and morhlcii^ there are those about who hear whispers through 
stone walls — suffer me to call ujjon you to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! it is a day of great business with me, but I 
can possibly spare you a few' moments, if that will sufUce; or, 
on the day after, your own pleasure may be the sole limit of our 
interview.” 

'‘^Parhleu^ Monsieur, you are vcry>*obliging — \cry ; but I will 
tell you in one word who I am, ar^ wliat is my business. My name 
is Marie Oswald : I was born in France , and I'ini the half-brother 
of that Oswald who drew up your uncle’s will.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” I exclaimed , “ is it possible that you know 
any thing of that affair?” 

“Hush - yes, all! my poor brother is just dead; and in a word, 
I am charged with a packet given me by him on his death-bed. 
Now , will you sec me if 1 bring it to-morrpw? ” «• 

“ Certainly ; can I not see you to-night?” 

“To-night? — No, not well — and 77mW;/e?^/ I want 

a little consideration as to the reward due lo mo for ray eminent 
services to yotir lordship. No : let it be to-morrow.” 

“Well I at what hour? I fear it must be in the evening.” 

“Seven, if vo?/^ plait. Monsieur.” 

“Enough! be it.so.” 

And Mr. Marie Oswald, wh(f seemed, during the whole of this 
short conference, to have been under some great apprehension of 
being seen or overheard, bowed, and vanished Ui an instant, leaving 
my mind in a most motley state of incoherent, unsatisfactory, yet 
sanguine conjecture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Events ol a Single Moments make Jhe Hues in ^hich 

Years are coleured. 

Mkn of the old age ! what wonder that in the fondness of a dim 
faith, and in the vague guesses which, from the frail ark of reason, 
wc send to hover over a dark and unfalhoinafile abyss , — what 
wonder that y(‘ should have wasted Jiope and life in striving to 
penetrate the future! What wonder that ye. should have given a 
language to the stars, and to the night a spell, and gleaned from 
the uncomprehended earth an answer to the enigmas of Fate! We 
are like the sleepers who , walking unde# the innuence of a dream, 
wander by the vr .'ft of a jirecipice, wdiile, in Iheir own deluded 
vi'gon , they jicrchance believe yicniselves suiTouiided by bow ers 
of roses, and accompanied by those they love. Or, rather like 
the blind man , who qan retrace every step of the path he has onm 
trodden, but who can guess not a single inch of that which he has 
not yet tra\cllcd, our Heason can rc-guide us 0M;r tlH‘ roads of 
jiast experience with a sure and unerring wisdom, o>en while it 
recoils, batlled and bewildered; before the blackness of the ^ cry 
moment whose iwund^ries wc are about to enter. 

* I’hc few friends I hatf invited to my wedding were still w ith me, 
when one of rny servants, not Desmarais, informed me lliat 
Mr. Oswald waited for me. I went out to him. 

^^Parbleu!” said he, rubbing bis hands , “I perceive it is a 
joyous time with you, and I don’t wonder you cau only spare me 
a lew moments.” • 

The estatesof Devereux W'ere not to be ry^ked for a trille , hut 
I thought Mr. Mario Oswald Aceediugly impertinent. “Sir," 
said I , very gravely , “pray be seated : and now to business. lu 
the lirst place, may I ask to whom I Srn beholden for sending .you 
with that letter you gave me at Devereux Court? and, secondly, 
what that letter contained? — for I never read it." 

« “Sir," answered the maii, “the history of the letter is per- 
fectly distinct from that of the will , and the former (to discuss the 
least. important tirst) is briefly this. You have heard, Sir, of the 
quarrels between Jesuit and Jansenist?" 



“I have/' 

“Well — but first, Count, let me speak of myself. There 
were three young mpn of the same age, born in the same village in 
France, of obscure birth each, and each desiroivs of getting on in 
the world. Two were deuced clever fellows : the third nothing 
particular. One of the two at present shall be nameless; the 
third, ‘who was nothing particular,' (in his own opinion, at 
least, though his friends may think ditfereutly^, was Marie Oswald. 
"We soon separated: 1 w'eut to I'aris, was employed in dilferent 
occupations, and at last became secretary, and (why should 1 
disa>ow it?j valet to a lady of cpiality, and a violent politician. 
She was a furious Janseiist; of course 1 adopted her opinions. 
About this time, there was much talk# among the Jesuits of the 
great genius and deep learning of^^a young member of the order — 
Julian Montrcuil. Though not residing in tIA country, lie had 
sent one or two books to France, which had, ^been published, and 
bad created a great sensation. Well, Sir, my mistress was the 
greatest intriguante of her party: she was very rich , and tolerably 
liberal; and, among other packets of which a messenger from 
England was carrfulh/ robbed, between Calais and Abbeville, 
(you understand me, Sir, carnally robbed: pt^rbieul I wish 
I were robbed in the same manner eviJry day in my life!) Was 
one from the said Julian Montreuii to a political friend of his. 
Among other letters in this packet — all of importance — was one 
descriptive ofahe English family with whom he resided. It bit 
^Hhcmall, lam told, oITtoahair; and it described, in particular, 

; one, the supposed inheritor of the estates, a certain Morton Count 
Dcvereui. Since you say you did not read the lctl»'^r, 1 spare your 
blushes. Sir, and 1 don’t dwell upon what he said of your talent, 
energy, ambition, Ac. I will only tell you that he dilated far more 
upon your prospects than yoiir powers ; and that he expressly stated 
what was his object in staying in your family and culti>aiing your 
' friendship — he expressly slated that £ 30,000 a-year would be 
particularly serviceable to a certain political cause which he h id 
strongly at heart.” 

“I uaderstand you,” saidi; “the Chevalier’s?” 

“Exactly. ‘This sponge/ said Montrcuil, I remember the 
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very phrase — ‘ this sponge will be well filled, and I am handlings 
it softly now, in order to squeeze its juices hereafter according to 
the uses of the party we have so strongly at he^rt."’ 

“It was not^d metaphor very flattering to my understanding,'' 
said 1. 

“True, Sir. Well, as soon as iny mistress learnt this, she 
remembered that your father, the Marshal, fiad been one of her 
p///A‘ chvn amis — in a word, if sraj^dal says true, he had been 
ihfi chrr ami. However, she was instantly resolved to open your 
eyes, and ruin the niaadit Jc.saite : she enclosed the letter in an 
cn> elope, , and sent me to England with it. 1 came — I gave it 
you — and J discovered , in that momei^, when the Abbe entered, 
that this Julian Joutreuil«was an old aequaintanee of my own — 
wtjs one of the two young men#\ho 1 told jou wore such deuced 
clever fellows. Lfke many other adventurers, he had changed his 
name on entering th% world, and I had never till now sus|)ected 
that Julian Monlrcuil was Bertrand Collinot. Well, when 1 saw 
what 1 had done, I was exceedingly sorry, for 1 had liked my, 
companion well enough not to wish to hurt him; besides, Iwag^i 
a little afraid of him. I took horse, and went about some other 
business I bad^ exegate, nor did I visit that part of the country 
again , till a week ago , ^iiow I come to the other business,) when 
I was summoned lo the dcalh-bedof my half-brother, the attorney, 
peace he with liiiri I He suflered much from hypochondria in his 
dying moments — I belieac it is the way with pedple of his pro- 
fession — and he gave me a scaled packet, with a last injunctioa 
lo place it in your hands, and your hands'only. Scarce was he 
dead — - Cdo no> think 1 am unfeeling, Sir, Jihad seen very little of 
him , and he was only my half-Htolher, my father ha\ing married, 
for a second wife, a foreign lady, who kept an inn, by whom he 
was blessed with myself) — scarce, I say, was he dead when I 
.hurried up to town; Providence threw you in my way, and you 
shall have the document upon two conditions.'' 
o “ Which are, first to reward you; secondly, to — " 

“ To promise you will not open the packet for seven days.” 

•“.‘The de>ii! andwhj?” 

“1 will tell you candidly; — one of the papers in the packet, 
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I believe to be my brother’s writteo coafession — nay, I know it 
is — and it will erimmate one I have a love for, and who, I am 
resolved , shall ha^e a chance of escape.*' 

“Who is that one? Montreuil?*' 

“ No — 1 do not refer to him; but I cannot tell you more. 1 
require the promise, Count — it is indispensable. If you don’t 
give it me , parblek and morbhu, you shall not have the packet.” 

There was something so^ cool, so conlident, and so impudent 
about this man, that I did not well know wliether to give way to 
laughter or to indignation. Neither, however, would have been 
politic in my situation; and, as I said before, the estates of 
i)evereux were not to be n’lsked for a Irille. 

“Pray,” said I, however, with a*shrewdness which I think 
did me credit — “pray, Mr. J\{arie Oswald, do you expect fhe 
reward before the packet is opened? *' ‘ 

“By no means,” answered the gentleijian, who in his own 
opinion was nothing particular; “by no means; nor until you or 
vour lawyers are satisfied that the papers enclosed in the packet 
Sre sullicient fully to restore you to the heritage of Devereux Court 
and its demesues.” 

There was something fair in this; and^as Iht'only penalty to 
me, incurred by the stipulated condifton deemed to be the granting 
escape to the criminals, 1 did not think it iocumbont upon me to 
lose my cause from the desire of a prosecution. Besides, at that 
lime, I felt to« happy to be revengeful ; and so , after a moment’s 
consideration, I conceded to the proposal, and gave my honour 
as a gentleman. Mr.*Oswald obligingly dispensed with an oath — 
tliat I would not op^n the packet till the end of ehe seventh day. 
Mr. Oswald then drew forth a pvece of paper, on which sundry 
characters were inscribed, the purport of which was that, if 
through the papers given mb by Marie Oswald., my law yers were 
convinced that I could become master of my uncle's property now 
enjoyed by Gerald Devereux, I should bestow on the said Marie 
£ 5000: half on obtaining this Ifcgal opinion, half on oblaini^ag 
possession of the property. I could not resist a smile, when 1 
observed that the word of a gentleman was enough surety for :he 
safety of the man he had a love for, but that Mr. Oswald required 
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a wriftcD bond for the safety of his reward. One is ready enough 
lo trust one's friends to t^fe conscience of another y btit as long us a 
law can be had instead, one is rarely so credulous in respect to 
one’s money. 

“ ’riic reward shall be doubk^d , if I succeed said I, signing 
the paper; and Oswald then produced a packet, on which was 
writ, in a Ireinbling hand — “For Count Jllbrlon Pevereux' — 
private - and with haste. " As soon as he had given me this pre- 
cious charge, and reminded me again of my promise, Oswald 
w ithdrew. 1 placed the jjacket in my bosom , and returned to my 
guests, 

IS ever had my spirit been so light as^l was that evening. The 
good people 1 hr ‘ assemtded thought matrimony never made a 
liiiiu so little serious before, piey did not however stay long, 
and the moment tHey were gone^ 1 hastened to my own sleeping 
apartment, to scciirc^hc treasure 1 had acquired. A small escri- 
toire stood in this room , and in it I was accustomed to keep what- 
ever 1 considered most precious. With many a wistful look and 
murmur at my promise, I consigned ihe pocket to one of the 
drawers of this escritoire. As I was locking the drawer, the 
sweet voice of Jlesmarais accosted me. AVould Monsieur, he 
asked, suffer him to vi^t a friend that evening, in order lo cele- 
brate so joyful an event in Monsieur's destiny? It was not often 
that he was addicted to vulgar merriment, but on such an occasion 
he owned that he was templed to transgress bis customary habits, 
and he felt that Monsieur, with his usual good taste, would feel 
offended if his servant , within Monsieur's .owd house, sufferi^d 
joy to pass the limits of discretion , and enter the coniines of noiso 
and inebriety , especially as Moobicur had so positively interdicted 
all outward sign of extra hilarity. He implored mUk pardomiot 
the presumption of his request. 

“It is made with your usual discretion — there eri five guineas 
for you : go and get drunk witli your friend, and be luerry instead 
ofiw isc. Hut , tell me , is it not beneath a philosopher to be moved 
bv any thing, especially any thing that occurs to another, — much 
lose f/j get drunk upon it?" 

“Pardon me, Monsieur,*' answered Desmarais, bowing to 



‘‘one ought to get drunk sometimes, because the 
next niormUfg one Is sure to be tbou^^ul; and, moreover, the 
practical philosopher ought to indulge every emotion , in order to 
judge how that cino^tion would affect another; least, this is my 
opinion.” 

“Well, go.” 

“My most grUeful thanks be with Monsieur; Monsieur’s 
nightly toilet is entirely prepared.” 

And away went Desmhrais, with the light, yet slow, step 
with which be was accustomed to combine elegance with dignity. 

I now passed into the room I had prepared for Isora’s boudoir, 
I found her leaning by window, and I perceived that she had 
been in tears. As I paused to contemplate her figure, so touchingly, 
yet so unconsciously luournfui in its beautiful and still posture , a 
more joyous sensation than was wont to mingle with my tender- 
ness for her swelled at my heart. “Yes,” thought I, “you are 
lotiger the solitary exile, or the persecuted daughter of a noble 
^lit ruined race; you are not even the bride of a man who must 
seek iu foreign climes, throu^ danger and through hardship , to 
xepair a broken fortune and establish an adventurer’s name ! At 
last the clouds have rolled from the bright stv„of your fate — 
wealth , iind pomp , and all that awafis tbe*liaughtiesl of England’s 
matrons shall be yours;” And at these thoughts , Fortune seemed 
to me a gift a thousand times more precious than — much as my 
luxuries prizcij it — it had ever seemed to me before, 
j!. I drew near and laid my hand upon Isora’^ shoulder, and kiss- 
'll her cheek. She (lid not turu round, but strove, by bending 
fover my hand and pressing it to her lips , to couQcal that she had 
l>efin weeping. I thought it kinder to favour the artifice than to 
On^tain of it. 1 remained silent for some moments , and I then 
'to the sanguine expectations for the future which my 
iHie^'^tourc entitled me to form. 1 bad already narrated to her 
p^e^iitfi^bture of the day before — 1 now repeated the purport of 
my last interview with Oswald: and, growing more and 
elated asl proceeded, I dwelt at last upon the description of my 
inheritance, as glowingly as if I had already recovered it, I 
painted to her imagination its rich woods and its glassy lake , and 
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the fitful and wandering brook that, through brake and shadc^ 
went bounding on its wild way ; 1 told her of iriiy early roamings, 
and dilated with a boy’s rapture upon my faj'ouritc haunts. I 
brought visibly b^orc her glistening and eager eyes the thick copse 
where, hour after hour, in v^e verse , and still vaguer dreams, ’ 
1 had so often whiled away the day ; the old tree which 1 had 
climbed to watch the birds in their glad mirth , Sr to listen unseen 
to the melancholy sound of the forost^decr; the antique gallery 
and the vast hail which, by the dim twilights, I had paced with a 
religious awe , and looked upon the pictured forms of ray bold 
fathers, and mused high and ardently upon niy destiny to be; the 
old grey tower which I had consecrated t» myself, and the unwit- 
nessed path whicl led to th% yellow beach, and the wide gladness 
of tjic solitary sea; the little art^ur which iny earliest ambition 
had reared , that lotked out upon the joyous flow ers and the merry 
fountaiu, and, Ihrough the ivy and the jessamine, wooed the 
voice of the bird, and the murmur of the summer bee; and, 
wiien I had exhausted my description, I turned to Isora, and said 
in a lower lone, “And I shall visit these once more, and with you.” 

Isora sighed faintly, and it was not till 1 had pressed her to 
speak that she saiid : . ’ , 

•“T >\ish 1 could decetve Ibyself, llorton, but — I 

cannot root iron. iL'y heart an impression that 1 shall never again 
quit this dull city, with Us gloomy walls and its heavy air. 
voice within me seems to say — "‘^^-hold from this*vc,»'j windoW 
the boundaries of yout living wanderin^f^'*^ ^ 

Isora’s words froze all my previous exaltation. “It is in vain^f, 
said I, after chWing her for her despondency, “it is in vaitl^-jjfjO 
tell me that you have for this gli^oiiiy notion DO pUicr reaspti MtW 
that of a vague preseuliment. It is time now that! sbomjd pi&s 
you to a greater conlidence upon all joints consi^teiU l^itb your 
oath to our mutual enemy than y.ou have hithertO.giVOi^l^^rll^ak, 
dearest, ha\eyou not some yet unrevcaled caqtolq|^S|irm?” 

•It was but for a moment that Isora hesitated befofei^ answered 
with that quick tone which indicates lbfl^.1ilve force words against 
the will, N ^ 

“Ves, Morton, I will tell you now, though I would not be- 
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fore the event of tins dny. On the last day that 1 saw tliat fearful 
man, he said, * I warn you, Isora D’Alvarez , that my love is far 
fiercer than hatred^; I warn you that your bridals with Morton l)e- 
>eroux shall l)e stained with blood. Ileconie "'ms v\ire, and you 
perish! Yea, though I sutler hel^ tortures for exerandfot e\rr 
from that hour, my mvti hand shaiT strike you to the heart ! ’ JMoi - 
Ion, these xxords'haxe Ihiilled lhrouj;h me aj;ain and aj;ain, as if 
figain they were breathed iu my very ear; and I liaxi* otten started 
at night ami tlionght tlie \ory knife glittered at. my hnoist. So 
long as our wedding was eoneealed, and concealed so closely, I 
was enabhul to quiid my fears till they scarcely seemed to ('xist. 
Hut when our nuptials w.‘re to be made public, when 1 knew (hat 
they w’ere to reach the ears of that Herc'^ and unaecoinilahle beim;, 

I thought 1 heard my <l(»om pronounced. This, mine own Iom-, 
must excuse your Isora, if she seemed ungrateVul foryour geneion-. 
eagerness to amiounee our union. And »'crhaps >lie would not, 
have acceded to it so easily as she has done were it not that , it) ili ‘ 
first place, she f('l( it was beneath your wife to suffer any linror so 
imrely sollish to make her shrink from the proud hajipiness of 
being yours iu the light of day; and if she had not felt f here Isoia 
hid her blushing face in my bosom) that she wa* fated to give hii ih 
to another, and that the announcelueiiV of our wedded lie 
become necessary to your honour as to mine! ” 

.^^Though 1 was iu reality awetl even K» terror by learning from 
lsora^'}t;kS()ijust a cause Jobber forebodings — liiougli 1 shud- 
dered with trUTpassiiig even my wrath, when I heard « 

threat so brealliiug of deadly and determimMl passions yet I <’on - 
ceahnl niv t motions^, and only thought of eheeiii g a’ld eomfiuluig 
Isora, 1 represented to herhov'v guarded and vigilant should ever 
benceforlh he the protection of her hushand — llial nothing should 
again separate him from h'hr side — that (he* extreme maliee ajid 
fierce persecution of this man were suftieieut even to absolve her 
conscience from the oath of eoncealment she had jnUen — that 1 
would procure from the sacred head of our ehiirch his ow n al‘solu - 
lion of that aow — that the moment concealment w'a'- over, I < owid 
take steps to prevent the execution of my rivals threats ~ that, 
however near to me he might be iu blood, no consequences arising 
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fi otn .1 disimlc l^ twecn us could be so dreadful as the least evil to 
Is(»r.i — and moreover, to appease her fears, that I would so- 
lemnly promise he should never sustain personal assault or harm 
liom my hand; in short, I said all that my anxiety could dic- 
tate, and at la^t 1 succeeded in qtiietiiij; her fears, am! she stniled 
as britrhtly as the first time 1 had seen her in the^Iittle cottage (*f her 
lather. She seemed , however, axerso to an absolution from her 
— for site w as espeeiallj senipuh^is as to the sanctity of those 
r<‘li;.'ioiis tM>li|.’c'ln(ns; hut 1 secrelU resohed that her safety abso- 
lutely Inquired it, and that at all e\enis 1 would procure absolu- 
tion fidin my ow n protnise to her. 

Aitasl, isora, lurnin'r from that tojfle, darkly interesting, 
poinied to the in* <'ns, which, with tlndr thousaiul eyes of light, 
iookevl down U{H)u us. “Tollime, lou;,” said she, jdayfully, 
a'^ her arm emhnfced me yet more closely, “if, nnnmg yonder 
stars we could cIiuom; | lioine, which should we selcid?” 

1 pomicd to one which lay to the left ol the moon, and which, 
tlion.di u(d 1 iirger, seemed to burn with an intenser lustre than the 
re.^L Since that night if. has mer been to me a fountain of deep 
end passionate thought, a well wherein fears and hopes are buried, 
a mirror in whiv*^, in^tormj times, I have fancied to read my 
destiny , and to lind some mysterious omen of my intended deeds, 
a ba>en which I helioe others ha>e reached before me, and a 
borne immorial and unchanging, where, when my wearied and 
fettered soul is escaped, as a bird, it shall flee ax^'iy, andhaxe 
Us re-*! at last. 

“NMial liiiiik you of my choice?" said Isora looked up- 
ward , hill did n«t answer; and as I gazed upcii her (while the pale 
b^ht of lieaven streamed quietly u^ioii her face) ]jj^()||WWflark eyes, 
where the tear yet lingered, though rather to soften than to dim, 
with her noble, yet tender, features,* over which hung a ineinn- 
choly ralm , w ith her lips apart , . and her rich locks wreathing over 
Fi(‘r marble broW, and contrasted by a single white rose- — (that 
; 1 have now — I would not lose one withered leaf of it for a 

kingdom;) — her heauly never seemed to me of so rare an order, 
rny soul exer yearn towards her with so dtnq> a Io\e. 
it was past nudiiigltt. All was hushed in our bridal chamber. 
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The single lamp, which hung above, burnt slili and clcai ; and 
through the hnlfclosed curtains of the window, the moonlight 
looked in ujoin our couch, quiet, aud pure, and holy, as if d 
were charged willi hlessings. 

‘Mfu^h!” said Isnra , gently; “do you not hear a iiojse 
b4fIow?” 

I tistened — rny sense of hearing is naturally duller than my 
other senses, “rSot a l)reath,” said 1, “1 lu'ar not a br^'aih, 

save jours.” 

“ It was my fancy ilu'n ! ” said Isora, “ and it iias ceased m)\^ ; 
and she clung closer to my breast and fell asleep. 1 Icolied on her 
peaceful and childish (>)urilcnance , with fliat ((onentrated ami 
full delight with whiih we clasp all that the universe ImhK deai to 
us, and fed as if the uni\ers«^ held nought he,sidc — and thus 
sleep also crejit upon me. <’ 

1 awoke suddenly; 1 fell Isora Ircmhliyg palpaldj by m\ side, 
lleforc I could speak to her, I saw standing at a hiile distance irmii 
the bed, a man wrapt in a long dark cloak and masked; hu! his 
eyes shone through the mask, and they glared full upon me. lb- 
stood with his arms folded, and perfectly niolionless ; but at the 
other end of the room, before the escritoire iu.ndiich I had lin ked 
the important packet, stood anoUier nian , also masked, ami 
wrapped in a disguising cloak of similar hue and fashion. I n', 
man, as if alarmed, turned suddenly, and 1 [»ercei\ed ihen that 
tlie eseriloirfi was already opened, and that the jiaeket was in ni- 
hand. I tore nnself from Isora's clasp — 1 stretched m> loiml lo 
the table by my bedside; upon which my sword was alwaj;.. h i! : 
it was gone! Noim^tter! — I was young, strong, lleice, ami the 
stake at hazard W'as great. I si^irung from the bed , I prei ijulalod 
myself upon the man who held the packet. With one hami f 
grasped at the important document , with khe other I strove to li ar 
the mask from the robber’s face. He endeavoured railnr, to 
shake me off than to attack me; and it was no( (ill I had neaily 
sncceedcd in unmasking him that he drew forth a short pomaid, 
and stabbed me in the side. The blow, which seemed pniiK^^t ly 
aimed to avoid a mortal part, staggered me, but only for au m~ 
slant. 1 renewed my gripe at the packet — 1 tore it from the rob- 
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birs hand, and, cnlh^rtiiig my strength, now fast ebbing away, 
t..i {.no otVorl, i bore my assailant lo the grorind, and icll ^trug- 
gbn^: ^Mlb him, 

jtiii my blood tlo\'ed fa*^t from my wound , ?iMd my antagonist, 
li ir^s sinewy than m\s<‘ij, bad greath the .'ni\ ant age m \seight 
tfol M/e, for one DHonenl I \^as u]>j>ermosf, but in tlie next 

ins kmo* u[)nM my {-ht'si, and liw blade gS^amed on high in 

HI llie [tale light <?(' the lamp and mtam. I llnmglit I beheld my 
dt'uth Nsoul-’ to <iod that I hail’ Nf'ith a pier'ing ery , Isora 
^pr-m; ii<.in llo' bed, herself betdie llir Idled blade of llic 

i.ddiei aiol antsK'd In- arm. Ibis man had, in the whole 
{'whi 'i eand ^^'lh a singular forl)earane^‘ -- he did so now — he 
pai'-eil i..j '» m"o it and droppeil Ins hand. Ililheilo, the other 
man hah not shii'.j Ironi his mule {msiljon : lie now itioved ono 
{Is Us. t.[^i)disliing a p{?nia^d like liis eonirade’s. Isora 
Jailed h.r hand supjdnatmgly too.aids him, and ened out — 
“Sjian* him spate //////• — Oh, mere\, meiTN !” — ^^dlh one stride 
iheiunian Mas to ni) si'b- lie muttered some words w hieh pas- 
sjfoj secnieii to render in -.rliculate , atid, half pushing aside bis 
iimade. tils raised weapon tlashi il liefore ni\ eu*s , now dim 
.md landing -- f made a vain cffoit to ri^^e — the blade de- 
.aided ~ Isoia unablf^ ,to .%rresl it, threw hersidf before it — 
b. ' tdoi.d, her heart's blood, gushed over me — Isaw, and felt 
no iio.ji'. 

hen f r('f‘o\ercd mj se.uses, my servants were j'ouiid me — 
a I' cp red, wet stain.upoii the sofa oo which I was laid brought 
t!i. wln.h s. ene I had witnessed again before me — terrible and 
d.-ni’c', I sjnang to my feet, and asked forlsora, a low mur- 
jiiui m> {■^ir — 1 turned , a^id beheld a flark form stretched 

! n tlji' bed, and surrounded, like mjself, by gazers and menials — 
I ! .t!« r< i towards that bed, my bridal ^cd — I moUoned, with a 
h( r(»‘ gesture, ilie crowd away — 1 heard my name breathed au- 
dibly — the next moriient I w^as by Isora's side. All pain — ail 
Afakuess -- all consciousness of niy wound — of my very self, 
V. en* gono — life seemed curdled into a single agonizing and tear- 
ful liioughi. I fixed my eyes upon hers; and though Mere the 
edui was gathering dark and rapidly , 1 saw yet xisihle and uucoii- 

} 5 



qiiered, the deep love of that faithful and warm hcarl \Alii(.lt IkuI 
lavished its life for mine. 

1 threw iny arms around her — I pressed my lips wihlly to 
“Speak - speak I'’ 1 cried, and my hlood j^Tshed over her \Niih 
the elVoi ( ; “in nierey s])eak ! " 

K\en in death and agony, the gimtle being who had been as 
wav onto my )ighn*st wish, struggled to obey me. “ Do not grie^e 
forme,” she. sai<], in a trefuulous and bndven \<dee: “it is deaier 
to die for yon than to live ! * 

Those were her last words. 1 felt her breath abruptly eease. 
Tlie heart, pressed lo mine, was still! 1 started up in disrnav — 
llu* liglil sljone full nj>/in her faec. O (iod! that 1 slionld li\e to 
write that Isora w as — no m(>rcl 
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* D 0 0 K IV. 

ClIAITKH I. 

A Itt‘- '‘i)f I inri' into Lift! Itiroii^ti ttif TMioii fluti’* — Afflii'l ion. 

M on'I'Hn j)t'iss(*tl a\A<iy bcloro inv sons»*s iN'liirnofl lo iii<\ F 
3 (>*'<■ ’fu; IxmI (if sulIVnii^; .itui cl , cnliii, rolloch'd, 

iiinncvr.djlt' —■ hmI , huMratuiiiil. All tlio \ oCjn^lMM* 
had Ik'pu cinphiwd to dih(‘<>>(*r the iimrd(*roi< , hul in \rdi]. 'I'hc 
wa.s j;on(' ; afd direiily I, who alone ahlt* lo do so, r(‘- 
roverod ('n(jni;h ((» ‘'tale tin* loss of that donnni’nl, sns[Mrion na- 
hirallv rested on (le r.fld , as on one \Nhom Ihal lo^s e^-senlially 
i.euelil('d. He came pn'dndy ^or^^an^ to anlieijiate iiHjniry. lie 
proNed that he had nut stlired from home dniin;: tin* w liole week 
!!( wlneh llie e\ent liad oeeurred. That mm med hkely enon^di to 
(fltiers; — It IS thiMools that work — not the insh^/itor — ihelnaso, 
not the ein[d(/Yer; i>ul I ,•* tihofiiw in him notonl> the robber, but 
that fearful riNal wlto liad lotift threatened Isora that mj briflals 
’should be stained with blood, was soiiKiwhat sla^'^eiMul by the 
uhdemable proof', of his al*sen(*e trmn tlie seerie of tliat ni^ht; 
and 1 was still more# bew ildei ed in conjeeinre by remendjerinj; 
that, so far as their disguiso and iny. own Imriied and 
eonfiisetl (diseiMation could allow me to judge, llie person of 
neither Mllain , ^lill less that of lg.ora’s rnurdT'M*r, eoi r(“',[>onded 
with llie protoirlioris and heiulit ot (ieruld. Still, howcAer, whether 
nu'diateiy or immediately — wln‘thcr«as the executor or the de- 
MgiHT — not a doubt remained (m niy mind that against bis bead 
was jnsfiee dne.^ I directed inipiir^ towards Montreiiil — he was 
hroad at ih * lime of my reemerv, but, inuiieiliately on bis return, 
li-' (Miim‘ forward holdiv and at once, to meet and even to court the 
'topiirx I’ had instituted — be tiui more, — be diMnandtoj on what 
gr<Milidj in-sides mj own woid, it rented , that this packet had 
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ever been in my possession ; and, to my surprise and porplexiiy, 
it was utterly impossible to produce the smallest trace* of Mr. jManc 
Os\>aId. liis half-brother, the attorney, had died, it is true, 
just bciorc the e>ent of that night, and it was afm true that he had 
sceu JMarie on his death-bed; but no other corroboration of my 
story could bo substantiated, and no other information ot the man, 
obtained; and llife partizans of Gerald were not slow in liinting at 
the great interest 1 bad in forging a talc re^pecling a will , al)oiit 
tin; aulhenlieity of wliieh 1 was at law. 

The robbers had entered the house by a back-door, which was 
found o[)cn. No one bad percei\ed their entrance or exit, except 
Desinarais, who stated, that he heard a cry — that In*, ha^tig 
spent the greater part <d’ the night abroad, had not been in In'd 
.ji>o>e an hour before he In ard it — that he rose and hurried to- 
wards my room, whence the cry came — tl it he met two inen 
masked on tlie stairs — that he seized oue, who struck him in the 
breast with a poniard , da.sbed him to the gVound, and escaped — 
that ho then immediately alarmed the house, and, the sciwanls 
.'iecoin[»unYing him, he proceeded, despite his wound, to my 
apartment, where he found Isora and injself bleeding and lifeless, 
with the escritoire broken open. ^ 

The only contradiction to this* talci was , that the officers of 
jiislico found the escritoire not broken open, but unlocked, but 
no k<’y in it; and the key which heloiig<*d to it was found in a 
pockcl”booki in my clothes, where Desmarais said, rightly, ! 
always kept it. How, then, had the esentoire been unlocked? 
it was supposed by .the master-keys peculiar to cxjierienced Imr- 
glais; tins diverted suspicion into a new channel, and it was sug- 
gested that the robbery and the jnurder had really been committed 
by common houselireakers. It was then discovered that a large 
purse of gold, and a dia*:nond cross, wibicb the escritoire con- 
tained, were gone. And a few articles of ornamental b}jmUvint\ 
which I had retained from the wreck of my former profusion in 
such baubles, and which were kept in a room below stairs, were 
also missing. Tliese circumstances immediately conlirmea the 
opinion of those who threw the guilt upon vulgar and mercenary 
villains, and a very probable and plausible supposition was budt 
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on Ibis bypotlo'sis. Might not this Oswald , at best an advenlnn'r 
with an iudiiremU reputation, have forged this stor^ of Ihe packet, 
in order to obtain admission into the housfj, and reconnoitre, 
during I lie (:onfH:^iou of a wedding, in what places the most port- 
able articles of \aluc were stowed? a thousand opportunities, in 
the opening and shutting of the house-doors , would have altow(‘d 
an ingenious >illaiii to glide in ; nay, he inightliave secreted him- 
self in my own room, and seen lln^ place where I had put the 
paekef -■ certain w'ould he then he that I liad selected, for the re- 
[tository ofa document I l)elie\ed so important, that place where 
ail that I most^alued was secured; and hence he would naturally 
resohe to break )pen tlie escritoire, abofe all other places, which, 
an uninfuriKod robber# might hav(’ seemed not only less cx- 
poj-p'd to danger, hut equally I'^el/to contain articles of value. 
The ^ame conlusiut! wdiieh enabled him to enter and conceal him- 
self would lja>e also i^jahled him to withdraw and introduce his 
acconipib'e. This notion was rendered probable by his insisting 
so strongly on my not opening the packet wiliiin a certain time; 
had I opened it immediately , I might ha\e perceived tliat a deceit 
had h(*('n practisiid, and not have hoarded it in that place of secAi- 
rity which it was i^e villain’s object to discover. Hence , too , in 
open'ing the escritoire, he would naturally retake the packet, 
(winch other plunderers might not have cared to steal,) as well 
as things of more real price - naturally retake it, in order that his 
juevious imposition might not be detected, and rtiat suspicion 
might he cast upon those who would apjiear to have an interest in 
stealing a packet which I believed to be so imMiniahly important. 
What gave 'f hlill greater colour to this *<ui){)osition was the 
fact that none of the servants InfQ seen Oswald leave the house, 
though many had seen him enter. And what [lut his guilt heyoud 
a doubt in the opinion of many, was*lus sudden and mysterious 
disappearance, I'o my mind, all these circumstances were not 
conclusive. Itoth the men seemed taller than Oswald; and 1 knew 
thiit tiiat confusion, which was so much insisted upon, had not — 
thanks to my singular fastidiousness in those matters — existed, 

1 was also perfectly convinced that Oswald could not have been hid 
iu my room while I locked up the packet; and there was some- 
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lliinj; in the l>elia\iotir of the murderer utterly unlike that of a com- 
mun robber j actuated by eoniiuon motives. 

All tiu'se njiposinj^' arf^uments were, however, of a nature to 
be deemed nuj;alor) 1)} the woild , and on the oift’y one of atiy im- 
portance, in their estimation, viz., the height of Oswald being 
dilTerent from th^’t of the robbers, it was certainly very pro- 
bable that, in a scene so dreadful, so brief, so confused, 1 
should easily be mistaken. Ibning Ibendorc once llowed into 
this direction, public ojtiuion soon settled into the full cotivic- 
tion that Oswald w'as the real criminal, and against Oswald was 
the whole strength of inquiry niimalely, but still \ainly, bent. 
Some few, it is true,* of that kind class, who love family 
mysteries, and will not easily forego the notion of a brother’s 
guilt, for that of a mere* vm’gar hou.se-br.eaker, still sl.»,ook 
their heads, and talked of (ierald; but the suspicion was vague 
atid partial, and it was only iu the close (gossip of priv ale circles 
that it was audibly vented. 

1 bad formed an opinion by no means favourable to the inno- 
cence of Mr. Jean l)<‘smarais; and 1 took espe(‘ia! care that the Ne- 
cessitarian, who vvouhl only have thought robbery and murd(‘r 
y)i(‘ces of ill luck, should undergo, g\ npi.'rt rigbious examinalion. 
I remembered that he had seen me put th(‘ packet into the escri- 
toire; and this circumstance was alone sullici<‘nt to arouse my 
suspicion. ])esinarais bared bis )>rcast gracefully to the magis- 
trate. “Would a man, Sir,'’ he said, “a man of my youth, 
sutfer such a scar as that, if he could help it?” The magistraii' 
laughed: frivolity is ofteu a rogu(‘.’s best policy, if he did hut- 
know it. One find»> it very dillieiill to think a cot. onih ran eommit 
robbery and murder, llovvbeit J)esniarais came off triumphantlv ; 
and, immediately after this examination, which had been his 
second one, and instigated solely at iny desire, he came to im*- 
wilh a blush of virluous iudignalion on his thin eheeks. “He did 
not presume,” he said, with a bow' profounder tlian ever, “to 
find fault with Monsieur le Comte ; it was his fate to he the victim 
of ungrateful suspicion; hut philosophical truths could not always 
conquer the feelings, of the mail , and he came to request his* dis- 
missal.” I gave it him with pleasure. 
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I iiuist now slate my own feelings on the mailer : but T '-hall do 
sp brielly. In niy own mind, I repeat, 1 was I'nliy irnj)ressed 
with the convietion that Gerald was the real, arfti Ihe head crimi- 
nal; and thrice did I rcsohe to repair to Dovereux Court, where 
he still resided, to He in wail for him, to reproach him with his 
guilt, and at the sword’s point in deadly combat do seek its earthly 
cx[)iatiou. 1 spare the reader a narration of (he terrible struggles 
which nature, conscience, all scrupWs and prepossessions of 
education and of blood, held with thi^> tierce resolution, the un- 
holiness of which 1 endeavoured to clothe with the namo of justice 
to SuHirc it to say that this resolution I fon'went at last : 

ami I did so more f m a feeling that, despite my own conviction 
of Gerald’s guilt , one raliomll doubt re, *>10(1 upon Ihe circumstance 
that jhe murderer sc^uned to niyey,*s (h an iiilVnor height to Gerald, 
and that the person whom I had pursued on the night J had re- 
ceived that wound whicll brought Isora to my bed-side, and who, 
it was natural to believe, was m^ rival, appeared lo jue not only 
al.-'O slighter and shorter than Gerald, hut of a si/e that sei'incd to 
tally w ith the mudcrcr’s. 

This solitary circimistanee , which contradicted my other im- 
pressions, w'as, i^ay, iiy)re ufloelual in making me dismiss the 
thouglit of personal revenge on Gerald, than the motives which 
virtue and religion should have dictated. The deep desire of ven- 
geance is the calmest of all the passions, and it is tl^e one which 
most demands certainty to the reason, before it releases its emo- 
tions, and obeys their dictates. The blow which was to do Justice 
to Isora, I had resolved should not be dealt, till I had olitaincd 
the most utter ce/ainty (hat it fell upon the trbe criminal. And 
thus, though 1 cherished through all time, and through all change, 
the hurning wish for retribution, 1 vva^ doomed to cherisli it iii 
secret, and not for years and years to behold a hope of atlaiiiiiig 
it. Once only 1 vculod my feelings upon Gerald. I could not 
rest, or sleep, or execute the world’s objects, lilll had done so; 
but vthen they were thus once vented, methought I could wait the 
will of lime with a more settled patience, and I re-entered upon 
the common career of life more externally filled to fulfil its duties 
and its aims. 
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That single indulgence of emotion followed iininedialely after 
my resolution of not forcing Gerald into bodily contest. I left my 
sword , lest I might be tempted to forget my determination. 1 ro(ic 
to Devereu\ Court — 1 entered Gerald’s chamber , an bile my lioi 
stood unstalled at the gate. 1 said but few words, but each word 
was a volume. 7‘told him to enjoy the fortune he had actpnred by 
(rand, and the conscience be had stained with murder. — “Knjoy 
them while you may,” »*said, “but know that sooner or later 
shall come a day , when the blood tliat cries from earth sliall I»e 
heard in Heaven — and your blood shall appease it. Know , if t 
seem to disobey the voice at myheael, 1 bear it night and day — 
and I only live to fultil at one time its commands.” 

I left him stunned ami horror-stlicken. 1 Hung myself on my 
horse, and cast not a l(>ok behind as I rode^ from the towers and 
domains of which 1 had been despoiled. S'e\er from that time 
would 1 trust myself to meet or see (he de(4)oiler. Once, directly 
after 1 had thus braved him in his usurped hall, be wrote to me. 
I returned the letter unopened. Enough of this; the reader will 
now' i)erceive what was the real nature of my feelings ofretenge; 
and will aj)preciate the reasons which, throughout this history, 
will cause me never or rarely to recur tfK'hoseVeelings again, until 
at least he will perceive a just hope of their eonsuniination. 

I went with a qiiicl air and a set hrow into tJie world. It was a 
time of great political excitement. Though my creed forbade me 
the open senate, it could not deprive mq of the veiled intrigue. 
St. John found ample employment for my amhition , and I entered 
into the toils and objects of iny race with a seeming avidity , mon^ 
eager and engrossing than their own. In what ensues, jou will 
perceive a great change in the cliaracter of my memoirs. Hitherto, 1 
childly pourtrajed to yoq mysrlj', 1 bared open to you my liearl 
and temper — my passions, and the thoughts wdiicli belong to om 
passions. I shall now rather bring before you the natures and the 
minds of others. The lover and the dreamer are no more! Tin* 
satirist and the observer — the derider of human follies, partici™ 
patirig while he derides — the worldly and keen actor in the human 
drama, — these are what the district of my history on which you 
enter will pourtray me. Itoiu whatever pangs to me the change 
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may have been wrought, you will be the gainer by that change. 
The gaudy dissipation of courts; the vicissitudes and the vanities 
of those who haunt them; the glittering jest, tfnd the light strain; 
the passing irony\ or the close reflection ; the characters of the 
great ; the colkopiies of wit; — these are what delight the temper, 
and amuse the leisure more tlian the hues ofpas*;ion and the doom 
of love. As tlie monster (d* the Nde is found beneath the sunniest 
banks , and in the most freshening wa’ic, the stream may seem to 
wander on in melody and mirth — the ripple and the beam; but 
who shall tell what lurks, dark, and fearful, and ever vigilant, 
below ! 


ClfAPTEK .11. 

Am bilious rr'ojocls. 

Ic is not my inlent’im to write a political history, instead of a 
private biography. IVo doubt, in the next century , there will be 
Volumes enough written in celebration of that a*ra which my co- 
temporaries are pleased to term the greatest that in modern times 
has ever existed. Besides, in the private and more concealed 
intrigues with whfbh I jw^as t^ugaged with St. John, there was 
>omelhiijg which regard for others would compel me to preserve in 
silence. I shall therefore briefly stale that, in 1712, St. John 
dignilied the peerage by that title which his exile and his genius 
have rendered so illustrious. 

1 was with him on the day this honour was publicly announced. 
1 found him walking to and fro his room, w*ith his arms folded, 
and with a very ^H-iiIiar compression of his nKhcr lip, which was 
a custom ho had when any thing greatly irritated or disturbed him. 

“Well,” said he, stopping abruptly as he saw me, “well, 
considering the peacock Harley bjought so briglil a plume to his 
owu nest , we must admire the generosity which spared this gay 
dunghill feather t*> mine ! ” 

*‘How ! ” said I , though I knew the cause of his angry meta- 
phor. S.t. John used metaphors in speech scarcely less than in 
writmg. 

“Howl” cried the new peer, eagerly, and with one of those 
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fl.isliing looks whi(‘h made his expression of indignation tlie most 
powerful I CUT saw. “How! Was the sacred promise granted 
lo me of my own ( (dlnleral earldom , to be violated ; and while the 
weight — the toil — the dilliculty — the odium) of afl'airs, from 
which Harlc), the despotic dullard, shrunk alike in imbecility 
and fear, had been left c\clusi\el\ to my share, an insult in th(‘ 
shape of an honour, to be left exclusi>cly lo my reward? You 
know my disposition is not/o o\er-rate the mere baubles ofambi- 
tion — you knr>w I care little for titles and for orders in themsei^e> ; 
but the most worthless thing becomes of conse(|ucnce , if made a 
symbol of what is of \alue, or de^-igned as the token of an atfnmt. 
Listen: a ecdlateral earluom falls vacant -- if is partly promised 
me. Suddenly I am dragg(‘d from fhe‘'IIouse of Cofmmms , wbero 
I am all powerful ; 1 am given . — vjtot this earldom , which , as be- 
longing lo my house, would alone have induced me lo consent lo 
a removal from a sidiere where my enemies^, allow I bad greater in- 
fluence than anv singl<‘ commoner in the kingdom — I am given, 
nollhis, but a miserable compromise of distinction — a new and 
an inferior rank — give?j it against my will — .thrust into the Upper 
House, to defend what this pompous driveller , Oxford, is forced 
lo b)rsake ; and not otily exj>osed t\\ all obifopiy of a most in- 
furiate party, (/[jposed ti» me, but mortilied by an intentional 
afl'ront from the party whieli, heart and soul, I have snppoited. 
Y^oii Know that my birth is lo the full us noble as Harley's — jo\i 
know^ that my influence in the Lower Hofjse is flu* greater — you 
know that iiiv name in llie country , nay, fhrougboul Liirope, is 
far more popular — ‘vouknovv that the labour allollcd to mo has 
been far more weiglKy — you know that the lale'<*eaee of Utrecht 
is entirely my framing — that fhc foes to the measure direct all 
their venom against me — that the friends o,f the measure heap 
upon me all the honour: — when, therefore, this exact time 
chosen for breaking a jfromise formerly made to me — when a pre- 
tended honour, known lo be most tinpalalable to me, is thrust 
upon me — when, at this very time, too, six vacant ribbon's of 
the garter flaunt by me — one resting on the knee of this Harley, 
who was able lo obtain an earldom for himself — the others j^iven 
to men of far inferior pretensions, though not inferior rank, to 
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rny own — inysilf markedly, glaringly passed by, — bow ran I 
a>oid reeling that things, despicable in thciiisehes, are heeornc ■ 
of a >ilal power, from the evident intention, that they should he 
insults to me! ‘The insects wn; despise as they buzz around ns 
become, dangerous when tliey settle on ourselves and we feel their 
sting! but,” added Ttolingbroke , suddenly relapsing inlt) a 
smile, “ I ha>e long wanted a niekuame, I have now found on“ for 
mvseir. You know Oxford is called ‘The Dragon ; ’ well, henee- 
foilh call me \St. (leorge ; ' for, as sure as I live, will I ovcrtlirow' 
the Dragon. 1 say this in jest , but I mean it in earnest. And now' 
that I have discliai ged rny bile , let ns talk of this womlcrfiil poem, 
which, though i ’ uve read it a hundred 4imes, 1 am never wearied 
of admiring. ” 

“Ah — the Rape of the Loj^k!^ ’It is indeed beautiful, but f 
ain not fond of jilfelry rn>w'. by the way, how' is it that all our 
modern poets speak ^o the taste, the mind, the judgment, and 
never to Aie they right in doing so? ” 

“^ly friend, we are now’ in a polislied age. 'What have feel- 
ings to do witli civilisation?” 

“Why, more than you will allow. Perha[>s the greater our 
civ^li^ation, the •norc ^lumcrous our feelings. Our animal pas- 
sions lose in excess, bu\ ouf mental gain ; and it is to the mental 
tliat poetry should speak. Our Knglish muse , even in this won-’ 
derful poem , seems to me to be growing, like our Knglish beau- 
ties, too glilteringly artificial — it wears rouge aud*a hoop ! ” 

“lla! ha! — yt^s, they ornament now’, rather than create — 
cut’ drapery , rather than marble. Our pofms remind me of the 
ancient statue* Phidias made them, au;! bubo and bombax 
dressed (hem in purple, but tlfis does not apply to young Pope, 
w lio has show’ll in this very [loeni that he can w ork the quarry as 
well as choose the gems, but see , the carriage awaits us. i have 
Worlds to do, — tirsl there is Swift to see — next , there is some 
exquisite Burgimdy to taste — you taste well , and must assist ; — 
llwn, too, there is the new actress; and, by the by, you must 
tell me. what you think of bentley's Horace : we will drive first to 
mv. bookseller’s to sec it — Swift shall wait - Heavens! how he 
a oil Id rage if he heard me. I was going to say what a pity it is that 
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Ihal man should ha^e so much liltlcncss of \nnity; hul J should 
ha>o uttered a ^ery foolish sentiment if I had! ” 

“And why?” 

“Because , if he had not so much lif lioness pi chaps he would 
not be so great : \^hat, but vanity, makes a man write and sp(‘ak, 
and sla\e, and be(;ome bunous? Alas!” and here Si. John s 
countenance changed from gaiety to thought; “’t is a melanclmly 
thing in human nature that little is good and noble, both m it- 
self and in its source ! Our ^ery worst passions will oflen produce 
suhlimer effects than our best. Bhidias ( we will apply to him for 
another illustration,) made the wonderful statue of Miner\a for his 
country; but, in order ) avenge himself on that country, he 
eclipsed it in the farrnore wonderful statue of the JupilerOIjmpius. 
Thus, from a vicious feeling enu\uatcd a greater glory than from 
an exalted principle; and the artist was less Telebraled for the 
monument of his patriotism than for that gf his revenge! But 
mon c/icr, we grow wise and dull. J^et us go to choose 
our Jkirguruly and our comrades to share it.” 

However, with his characteristic affectation of hounding am- 
bition, and con^eijuenllv hope , to no one object in particular, and 
of mingling affairs of light importance vvjlh ikise of the most 
weighty, Lord Bolinghrokc might pretend not to recur to, or to 
dwell upon , his causes of resentment — from that time they mwer 
ceased to intluence him to a great, and for a statesman, an un- 
pardonahle, degree. We cannot, however, blame politicians for 
their hatred, uiilil, without hating any body, we ha\e fora long 
time been politicians ourselves; strong minds have strong pas- 
sions, and men of string passions must hate as w ^>l as lo\e. 

flic next two years passed , ort my part , in perpetual intrigues 
of diplomacy, combined with an unceasing, though secret, endea- 
vour to penetrate the mystery which hung over the e>ents of that 
dreadful night. All, however, was in vain. I know not what 
the English police may be hereafter, but, in my lime, its officers 
seem to be chosen, like honest Dogberry’s companions, amorg 
“the most senseless and fit men.” They are, however, to the 
full, as much knaves as fools; arid perhaps a wiser posterity v\ ill 
scarcely believe that, wlien things of the greatest value are stolen. 
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fiK' owiuM’s, on ii|iplying to the chief magistrate, will often he told 
jhat no redress can be given Iberc, while one of the otlicers will 
engage*, toget back fhegoods, upon pajing the lUieves a certain sum 
in exchange — if 'ihi?, is refused -- yourelleets arc gone for ever! 
A pretty state of internal goNcrnineut ! 

ft was about a year after (he murder that mjf mother informed 
me of an event wiiieli lore from m^ heart its last j)riwite tic, xiz., 
the death of Aubrey. I lie last letter l#had reeeived from him has 
ix en plaeed before the reader; it was written at itevereux Court, 
ju^t before he left it for e\er. MontnunI bad been with him during 
liie illness which pi'tved fatal, and which occurred iu Ireland. JJe 
died of eonsumptii : and when T he;iid fftjm my mother llial Alon- 
treuil dwelt most glowingl\*upon the dexoiion he had manifested 
duping the last muighs of his life,*! eumld not help fearing that the 
morbidity of his superstition had done the w ork of physical disease. 
On this fatal news, nijy’ mother retinol from J)e\ereu\ Court to a 
companv ol ladies of our laith, who resided logellier, and prac- 
Jised the most ascetic rules ot a mmucry, lliough they ga>e not to 
t:ieir liousc that ecclesiastical name. IMv mother had long inedita- 
l(‘4i this ])rojeet, and it was now a melancholy pleasure to pul it 
into e\c( ution. ifom tW^t pejiod I rarely lieard from her, and by 
hltlc ainJ little she so sliruidi from allworhlly objects that m\ visits, 
and I helicNe excii those ufCerald, became rtnwelcome and dis- 
tasteful. 

As to my lawsuit ,.il went on gloriously, aeeording to the asser- 
tioii'. of my brisk little lawyer, who liad declared so emphatically 
that he liked iiudving (pii«'k work of a suit. And, a! last, what 
with hriherv, f/d feeing, and p^islimg, a day w'as fixed for the 
liual adjustment of my claim — it came — the cause w as heard and 
lo^t. I should lia>e been ruined, hui for one ein umsiaiice; the 
old lady, my father’s godm(»tliei ; who had witnessed my first and 
oneealed marria^^e , left me a pretty estate near Epsom. 1 turned 
it into gold , and it was fortunate that 1 did so soon , as the reader 
is a*l)oul to see. 

The queen died — and a cloud already began to look menacing 
(n the eyes of the Viscount Boliughroke, and Iherefoie to those of 
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tho Count Dovcrouv. “Wt? will weather out the sh(n\er/’ saiii 
Iloliuf^ljroke. 

“Could not u’u,” said I, “make our friend 0\ford llieTa- 
lapal?""' and Holinj'])roke laughed. All men find wit in the jest- 
broken on llteir cn<‘mi<'s! 

Ojie morning. h(»\vever, 1 rcrei\ed a laconic note from him, 
wliicli , nolwitli>tamJin^ its sitortness and seemint; i^aiely , 1 knew 
'well si|^nificd that somelbinj;, not calculated for lau^diler, had 
occurred. 1 wont, and found that ids new majesty had deprived 
liim of llie seals and secured his papers. We looked very ]>lank at 
each other. At last, llolinghroke smiled. 1 must say that , eul- 
j)alde as lie was in sontO pidnts as a politician — culpable, not 
from h(‘ing amhilious (for I would not^give much for the statesman 
who Is otherwise^, but from uoliihaving inseparabl'i linked his /nn- 
Intion to the welfare of his country, rather tharCto that (d‘a party - 
for, desj)ite of what has been said of him, i. his amhilion was nevei 
selfish — culpable as he was when glory allured him , he was most 
admirable when danger assailed him I and , by the shade of that 

* A lliirig Used Itj llic SiaineM* ** lor llie same fuirposi' ms wo now iiso 
tho umbrella. A work deseripfiNC o( Siam, h\ ^V/le la l-oubere, m 
lueh ibo Tidap.il is somewhat iiimul*;*) i died / having lu'eu trans- 
lated mio I'builisji, and havinu exeilod soim' eun<»silv, a li'w vears before 
Camrif IleMMeux nov^ u.s( .s tho word, the allu.sion wa'< i)rol)al)l> t,»- 
niiliar. — Ei>. 

** I know'^well liial if has I)o<*n said oihorw iso, and that Itolinghroko 
has boon aeeusod of fmodilv lor not staving in Kjigland, and m.ikmg iMi. 
Uohoil Walpole a loa'sonl ol his head. Tho ologaiit, aullior ol ho Voio. ’ 
who, indeed, appears to mo to liav<* (akori a view ol Lord Itolinglooko’s 
eharaelor more eonsistenl willi tho oarit of a pstMido«philosophy than a 
deep consideration oChuman nature, or a diligent ooiiV unison of histori- 
cal facts, has fallon into a veij great, llmugh a verv haekmed , (‘rror, m 
lauding Oxford s political charai'tcr, and condemning Itolingliroko’s, 
becaus(‘ the former awailed«a trial, and the latl<'r shunned it. A verv 
litlh* relleetion might, perhaps, have taught tho aceomjdished novelist 
that there could ho no comparison between the two eases, because there 
was no comparison between the relative dunf^er of f)\loid and holrni;- 
brokf*. Oxford, as their snhsequont impeaehment proviul, was far noire 
numerously and powmfully supported than his illustrious eneupv ; and 
there is really no earthly cause for doiihling the truth of lloliiigbroke’s 
assertion, viz. Ifial, '■'“lie had reeeived repealed and certain information 
that a resolution was taken, by those who fiad power to execute it, 1*' 
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whom Ik; so idolized, his philosophy was the most come- 
iiiently worn of an} person’s I ever met. When il, would h;ne been 
in the way — a' llu' supper of an actress — in the lodes of a court - ~ 
in the boutioir oli-a beauty — in the arena of tfie senate- in the 
intri^ntc of the rahinet, you W’ould not have obser\ed «a seam of the 
^KH)d old garment. Ilut directly it was w\aritcd — in the hour of 
pain — in (he da} of peril — in the su^^penso of*cxile — in fworst 
of allj the torpiir of trampiillity , my extraordinary friend unndded 
il {)ieee bx p'ece — wrapped InmselC mf in it — '^at down — detied 
lljc xxorld, and ulierod the most bcauiiful sentiments upon the 
eomCort and lawn y of his raiment , that can pos^ihl} be imagined. 
If used to remind v , that same pliilosop|^y ofhi^, of the en'diant- 
ed tent in tlie AramanTalc^ wliidi one inonumf lay x' rapped in a 
niii-shcll, and the next covered an army. 

Ilolingbroke snided^ and (imfiodHucero, ati^I after an hour’s 
conversation, width on his part xvas hy no means like that of a 
person whose very lieafl was in no enwahle vialc of safety , he slid 
at once from a sarcasm upon Steele into a disenssion as to the best 
measures to be adopted. Let me bebiief on tins point ! Throngliout 
lUe vxh'de of that sliorl session , he behaxed in a manm.'r tnoro de- 


pursne i.nn to ilie seaffold.*” llien* are certain sitnaiioirs m xxlneb a 
iiraxe .rrnt a good iiiait should wilboglj siuKTidcr lilr; iait t hwiiibly 
opine d) )l there lira} .somelinies oxi.sl ,i siln.tlioii in xxhieh lo' .slonrld pre- 
.serxe n: and it e\(M' in, in xxa.s pl.iced in Ih.rl laltei Mlii.ilion, n vas Lord 
lJolmgl)eok(‘. 1 <» choose unnvussnitiy to }iu! onr s lipad under the 
axe, xxitliout lieiietillinj! any but one’s en«-nne‘, by the act, i,s . in uiy 
exes.f the proof of a tool, not a Irero; and lo altai'k .i man for not placing 
hi^ head m lhal agrer'able and most useful pi’edieameiil - lor preli'iring, 
in short, to Jr\e l<^’ a xxoild, rather ili.in to {»eii''hilii '* taedon, appears 
lo be a mode of .frguing that has a vtonderlul re>eni!>]ance to nonsense. 
When Lord Jtolmgbrolo* xxas Jinpeaehed , two men unh out of those 
numerous retamers in the Lo\x<*r Ibuise vho had loam xxonl so loudly to 
applaud the seei elary of sl.ite, in hts prosiaoition i.f those ^('Iy measures 
lor \^hlr,ll he xx.is noxx lo iie eondemiied — Ixxo men only dieneral bos', 
and Wr. llungerfojdj, uttered a single syllable m delenee of th<‘ mimster 
disgraced. This, by the way, fs that same generous, courageous, 
an Swerving Imdy ol men xx hoin Lord .lohn Hii.ssell lias b(*en pleased, in 
bis late xyork, to (mII ,in utimii nhie .issjMiildy.” Il is <piil<> asloimslmig 
^hai a xast (pianlitx of iinexpeclisd intelligence may lie parked up in the 
l.i.sTic vtiJisi‘ of one bttb- epithet. — Ei>. 



licatcly and profoundly wise than, I think, the whoh* of his pre- 
vious adrniiiisi ration can equal. He sustained with tlic most 
unnagginf<, llic most unwearied, dexterity, the sinking spirits of 
his associaies. Without an act, or the shade ,v of an act, that 
could l>c called time-ser\ing, he laid himself out to conediate llic 
king, and to propitiate parliament; — with a dignilied prudence 
which, while it seemed al)o\e petty pique , was well calculated to 
remove the appearance of that disalfectiou with winch he was 
charged, and discriminated justly helwecn the king and the new 
administration, he. lent his talents to the assistance of the mo- 
narch, by whom his impeachment was already resohed on, and 
aided in the settlement the civil list , while he was in full expec- 
tation of a criminal accusation. 

The new parliament met, am, I all doubt was over. An irnpeaeh- 
menl of the late administration was deciden upon, i was set- 
tling hills with iny little lawyer one morn jpg, when Bolingbrokc 
eotered my room. He look a ehair, nodded to me not to dismiss 
my assistant, joined our conversation, and when conversaliou 
was merged in accounts , he took up a book -of songs, and amused 
himself with it till mj business wa.s over and my disciple of Coke 
retired. He then said, very slowly, and witV a slight yawn — 
‘‘ Vou have iicvei been at Paris, I taink r’ 

“Nc\cr — you are enchanted with that gay city.’' 

*‘Ves, but when I was last there, the good people llattered 
my vanity enough to bribe my taste. I shall be able to form a 
more unbiassed and impartial judgment in a few days.” 

‘^A few days I” 

“Ay, my dcarX^ount; docs it startle you? Pnonder whether 
the pretty J)c Tvuvin will be as kind to me as she was, and wlie- 
tlier tout h uKmde (that most equisite plirase for five hundred 
people,) will rise now at the Opera on my entrance. Do you think 
that a banished minister can have any, the smallest , resemblance,- 
to what he was when in power? By gumdragon, as our friend 
Swift so euphoniously and elegantly says, or swears, by gum- 
dragon, I think not! What altered Satan so after his fall? what 
gave him horns and a tail? nolhiug but his disgrace. Oh I ye'ars. 
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fliul disease, }da^^ur, pestilence, and fajnmc^ never alter a man 
so imicU as the loss of power/' 

“You say wisely; but what am I to gatligr from your words? 
is it all over witliMis in real earnest?" 

“t's ! with ?//e it is indeed all over ~ you may slay here for 
e}cr. J must fly - - a packet boat to Calais , or i^room in the I’ower 
— 1 must choose IkUwcch the two. 1 had some thoughts of re- 
maining — ami ( onfrontiiig niy trial, ^ut it would be folly — there 
is a dilTeronce between Oxford and me. lie has friends , though 
<out of power ; I have none. If they impeach him — h(‘ will esca{»e; 
it they impeach me, they will either shut me up like a rat in a cage, 
for twenty years , ill , old and forgotteit, 1 tear my h(‘art out with 
my coiilinement, or they will bring me at once to the block. No, 
110 ^ — 1 must keep myself fur anuther day ; and , while they banish 
me, I will leave tTic seeds of the true cause to grow^ up till my re- 
turn. Wise and erqyisife policy of my foes — ‘Fruslra Cassium 
amovisti, si gliscere et vigere Brutorum cmulos passurus es.’ 
But I have no lime to lose — farewell, my friend — (iod bless 
you — you arc saveil from these storms; and even intolerance, 
which prevented the exercise of your genius, preserves you now’ 
fi-otii the dangei»of Int^'ing applied that genius to the welfare of 
your cuuulry : (iod knows, whatever my faults, I have sacriliced 
what 1 loved better than all things - study and pleasure — to her 
cause. In her wars I served even my enemy Marlborough, in 
order to serve her; her peace I effected, and I suffer for it. Be it 
so, I am 

‘Fidens aniini atque iiiiilruiiKiiie^iaratus. * 

Once more I c’/brace you — farewell." 

“Nay," said I, “ listen to me, you shall not go alone. Franee 
is already, in reality, my native coisntry ; there did I receive my 
hiith, it is no hardship to return to my nntalf solum - if i'' an 
■honour to rclutn in the company ofHenry St. John. I will liave 
no refusal ; my law case is over, my papers arc few , money I w ill 
manage to transfer. Bemeniher the anecdote you told rue (yes- 
terday ,) of Anaxagoras, who, when asked w'here his country 
was, pointed with his linger to Heaven. It is applicable, 1 hope, 
Diver eujc. 
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as T^cll (0 me as lo yourself; to me imcclebrated and obscure , to 
you the senator and the statesman.” 

In \ain liolin-lnoke endeavoured to dissuade me IVom this re- 
solution; he was the onlj friend fate had left uKi and 1 was re- 
solved that mi^forlune should not part us. At last he embraced 
me touderl> , and consented to what he could not resist. "‘But 
you cannot,” he said, “quit Kurland lo-inorrow ni^dit , as I 
must.” 

“Pardon me , ” f answerV^d , “ the briefer the preparation, the 
jrreaN'r tlic oxeitemeni , and what in life is equal to thai?'* 

“True,” answered IbdinjJuroKe: “to soim*. natures, too rest- 
less to be lia[q») , excifenurit can eomjumsale for all ; comi»ensate 
fur jears wasted, and hopes scattered — compensate for bitter 
rcirret at talents per\erted, and p<issions unrestrained. But we 
will talk philosf)(»hically wiien we ha\e more leisure. You will <Iinc 
with me l(>-motTow ; we will go to the play lo.gelher — 1 promised 
poor Lucy that 1 would see hei at the theatre, and I cannot break 
my word and an hi)ur afterwards wc will commence our excur- 
si(m to Paris. And now I will explain to you the plan lha>e ar- 
ranged I’or oui escape.” 


CnAPTKU ill. 

Tlio r<*al Aclors Si>ccliilors of the false ones. 

It was a brilliant night at the theatre ! The l)oxes were crowded 
to excess. K>er} eye was directed tow aid', Lord BolingbroUe, 
who, w'itli lii.N usual dignified and ronsiimm.ih* grace of manner, 
conversed with the Aarioiis loiterers with whom, fron lime to lime, 
his box was tilled. " i 

“Look )oiuler,” said a >ery young man,, of singular personal 
beaut}, “look }onder, iiiy'I.ord, what a panoply <if smiles the 
duchess W(‘ars to-night, and how triumphantly she directs those 
eyes, whieh t!iey say were once so beautiful , to your box.” 

“Ah,” said Boliiigbrokc, “her grace does me too much ho- 
nour; 1 must not negleel to aekuowledge her courtesy;” and, 
loaning over the box, Bolinghroke watched his opportunity till the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who sat opposite to him , and who was 
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l,jilving \A ilh and nvidenify joyous vivacity to a tall , thin man, 
.beside ber, directed her attention, and tliat of tier \\liole party, 
in a lixed and concentrated stare, to the ejnpcrillcd ^nini^t(T. 
>\'jtii a (liifiiilied smile Lord Itolinj^brokc llicji [ml liis hand to his 
heart, and hoA> ed [)ro(onndly ; the duchess looked a lillle al>ash(‘d, 
lull returned the (amrfesy quickly and slij^hlly^, and renexved lier 
coin ersaf ion. 

“I'.iith. iny I.ord,” cried tlie. yfuing gentleman xvho Ind be- 
fore s[)oken, “}ou managed that xxcll! No rejmiach is like Ibat 
xvhicli we clothe, in a smile, ami present with a bow.” 

‘‘I am happ' ,” said land Holingbioke , “lliat my rondnet . 
receiu's the gra\ sii[iport ol a son (d“ ni’pfiolilieal opponent.” 

“ Crave supi»urt, in'! Jan'd ! jou arc mistaken — never ap[)Iy 
til;'' epithet grave to any tiling belonging to IMiili[) Wh.irlon. lint, 
in sober earnest,*! have sal long enougli with um to (eirifj all mj 
fiiends, and must ii<g|w show my woishipfni face in another [lart 
of die house, (ajunt Devereux, will you conic with me to the 
duchess’s?” 

“M'hal! the duchess’s, immediately after Lord lioling- 
bioke’s! — the Whig after the 'lory — it would be as trying to 
one’s assurance ts a change fiorn the cold bath to Ihe hot to one's 
(•(in’-dtulion.” 

‘ Wi'll, and what so delightful as a trial in whieli one tri- 
umphs? and a change in which one does not lose cvi'ii one's coun- 
tenance'^” 

“Take care, my laud,” said flolingbroke, laughing; “th(»se 
are dangerou‘> sentiments for a man like viHi, to wlioni the ho[ies 
of two great j^frties are directed, to express; so openly — even on 
atrdle, and in a jest.” 

“"I is for that reason J utter them. 1 like being the olijecl of 
hope and fear to men, since my miserable lurtune made me many 
at fourteen, and cease to be aught but a wedded thing to the 
women. l!uf*suj> with me at the Bedford — you, my Lord, 
and the Count.” 

^‘Aud you will ask Walpole, Addison, and Steele,* to join 

* -\I1 political opponents of Lord Ilolmghrokr. 

16 * 
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iis; eh?” said Bolingbroke. “]\o, we have other engagement 
lor lo - nighf ; hut e shall meet again soon.” 

And llie (‘ceentric youth nodded his adieu , disappeared, and 
a minute al’ierwards 'was boaled by the side of the Durhess of Marl- 
borough. 

“J'liere goes a boy,” said BolingbroKe , “who at tlie age of 
lifleen lias in him the power to be tlie greatest man of his day , and 
in all prohahilily will only be the most singular. Au ohstiuafe man 
is sure of doing well ; a \va<hring or a whimsieal one (which is the. 
same things is as mu'erlain, eNen in his elevation, as a sl)uttle- 
ro( k. But look lo the box at the right — do you see the heaulilul 
Lady Mary?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Trefusis, who was with us, “she has only 
just come lo town. 'T is said she and >»ed Montague live like 
doves.” 

“How!” said Lord Boliughroke, ‘that quick, restless eye 
seems lo have very little of the dove in it.” 

“But how beautiful she is!” said Trefi'isis, admiringly. 
“ Wlial a piij that those exquisite hands should he so dirl^ ! It re- 
minds me f Trefusis loved a coarse anee dole) “ of her answ er to 
old Madame de Noailles, wiio made exactly th same remark to 
her. ‘l)o you call my hands dirty?’ cried Lady Mary, holding 
them up with the must innocent ‘Ah, Madame, si t^oux 

j)Oi/rirz voir tnrs pieds!'” 

*'Fi dooc!'' said I, turning away; “hnt who is that very 
small, deformed man hebiud her, — he w’ilh the bright black 
eve.” 

“Know you not?” said Bolingbroke; “tell il'not in Gath! — 
H is a rising sun, whom 1 have ..Iready learnt to worship — the 
young author of the ‘Kssay on Grilicisin*’ and the ‘Kape of the 
Lock.’ Egad the little poet seems to eclipse us with the women 
as much as with the men. Do you mark how eagerly Lady Mary 
listens to liim — oven thoiigli the tail geiillemau iii black, who in 
vain endeavours to win her atlcnlions, is thought the handsomest 
gallant in London? Ah, Genius is paid by smiles from all females 
but Fortune — little , methinks, does that young poet, in his first 
intoxication of flattery aud fame , guess what a lot of contest and 
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respires is hf)t >\ith hatred , and the youthful proselyte enters that 
career which seems to him so glittering, ever^ as Dame IMiant’s 
brother in the Ah^heinisi entered town — not to be fed willi luxury, 
and diet on pleasure, hut ‘ to learn l(» quarrel and live b\ hi^wils.’” 

The play was no^v nearly mer, AVith great gra\ity Lord lloling- 
broke smninoned one of the principal actors to his box, and be- 
spoke a jday for the next week: leaning then fin my arm , he left 
the theatre. We hastened to his hoitie , put on our disguises, 
and, withoiil any ad\entnre worth recounting , etVecled our escape, 
and landed safely at Calais. 

ClhAPTKIi \V. 

Pan> -'A Teinal^Polideiaii , aini ,iii*lv-elesjai.(i«'al One — Sundry 
^>lli<‘r Mallei'.. 

Tuf ex-minister wfis h cehed both at (Calais and at Paris with 
the most gratifying honours — ho xvas then entirely the man to 
< iptixate the Treneh. The beauty of his person , the grace of his 
manner, his consummate taste in all things , llu' exceeding >ariety 
and spaikling \iv«'y:ity of his conversation, enchanted them. In 
lati'c life ho has grown niTfre rtjserved and profound, e\en in ba- 
biinal intercourse, and attention is now Ihed to ibc solidity of the, 
diamond , as at that time one was loo dazzled to think of any thing 
but its firilliaiicy. 

While Holinghrok^e was recehing visits of state, I busied my- 
self -in imjuiring after a certain Aladame dcjlalzae. The reader 
will remember that the envelope of that lette^r which Oswald liad 
lirought to me, it Devereux Court* w'as .signed by the letters C. do 
11. Now, when Oswald disappeared, after that dreadful night to 
wliicli e\en now' I can scarcely bring fuysell to rdlude, (besc ini- 
tiaK occurred to my remembrauce, and Oswald having said they 
belonged to a lady formerly intimate with my father, 1 inquired of 
;ny;^ mother if she could guess to what French lady such initials 
would apfdy. She, with an evident pang of jealousy, mentioned 
aAladame dePalzac; and to this ladyl now’ resolved to address my- 
selT, v>ith the faint hope of learning from her some intelligence 
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one who in hi'r day had played no inconsidcrahh' rola in that Co- 
medy of Criors, — the (Ireat World. She was still living at Taris ; 
A\hat Frofu hwoman would, if she could help itk, live any where 
else,? “There are a hundred gales/" ^aid the witty .Madame de 
(dioisi to tn(‘, “wliieh lead into Paris, but only two roads out of 
it, - the convent , or ("odiovjs wt)rd ! ) the grave.” 

I hastened to .Madame H.d/ae’s hotel. I was U'^hered through 
three inagnilireiit ar[»arfme\iLs into one, whieli to ruj e^es seemed 
to contain a throne: upon a neater incfvection I discoveied it was 
a hod. I poll a large chair, hv a very had lire - - it was iti tlie 
month of March -- sal^ a tall, handsome woman, t'xcessively 
painted , and dressed in a manner whp h to my taste, accustomed 
to I'higlish , finerj , seemed singularly plain. I had sent in the 
morning to nopiesl permission to wail, on ht-. , so that she was 
prepared for my visit. She rose, oittred me h(‘r cheek, kissed 
mine, slu'd several tears, and iu short leslilicd a gn'at deal of 
kindness (ctwards me. Old ladies, who have flirted with our fa- 
thets , always seem to claim a sort of properly in the sons ! 

Before she resumed her seat she held me oiil at arm’s length. 

Y<iu have a family likeness to your brave fathc,**^,'’ said she , with 
a little disappointment ; ‘‘but — ‘ 

“Mailaiue de Balzac would add,"" interriipti'd I, lilliug up 
ihe sentence w bieh I saw her hicfuu>iUajtre bad made her break oil*, 
‘‘Madame do Balzac would add that I am not so good looking. It 
is true; th<' likeness is transmitted to me witliin rather than with- 
out ; and if I have luT my father’.s privilege t(> be admired, I have 
at least his capacities to admire.,” and I bowed, 

Madame tie Balzac look llin»c large pinches o" snuir. “ I'hat 
is very well said,” said slie gravely: “very well indeed! not at 
all like vour father, though, who never paid a compliment in his 
life. Your clothes, by the by, arc in cxc|uisite taste: I iiad no 
idea that Eiiglisli people had arrived to such perfection in the fim^ 
arts. Your fare is a little too long! You admire Bacine,,^ of 
course? How do you like Paris?” 

All this was not said gaily or quickly; Madame de Balzac was 
by no means a gay or a quick person. She belonged to a peculiar 
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scfjool of Frencliwonicn , who allected a little languor, a groat 
deal of stiffness, an indifference to forms when forms wore to Le 
used l)y themselves, and an unrelaxing demand of forms x\hoii 
forms wen* fo luv observed lo them ]»y others. Added lo (hey 
talked plainly upon all matters, without e^er eritering upon sen- 
limenl. This was tlie sehool she belonged lo ; but she possessed 
the traits of the individual as well as the 5[)eeies. Slie was 
keen, ambilioos, worldly, not unalTeetionde, nor unkind; \ery 
proud, a little of the de\olec — because it was the fasbion lo be 
so — an enthusiastic admirer of military glory, and a most pr^^ing, 
seaiehmg, intriguing, 'and jet lahuitless, schemer ol“ politics. 

“Like Paris! saidl, answering oijy llie last (pu'stion , and 
that not with the most seruynlous regard to truth. “ Can JM.idame 
de Bal/ac think of Paris, and yot conceixe the transport whii h 
must ins[dre a pAson entering if Tor (he tirsl lime? Put I had 
something more endearin'? than a stranger’s interest (o attach me 
to it ; 1 longed to oxjirjiss to my father’s friend mj gratitude for thi^ 
interest whiidi J ><ftjlure to beli<‘ve she <m oiu* oe.ea''inn rnaolfesied 
towards me.” 

“All! you mean my caution U* you against lliat lenible l)e 
IMontreud. \’es $ 1 trust 1 was of service to \n\i /Acre.” 

And Madame dc Palzac then pioeeeded lo fa^our me with the, 
whole, history of the manner in which she had obtained the letter 
she liad sent mo, accompanied by a thousand anatluunas agaiu^'t 
those tilrocra Jr-suifes^ and a thousand eiilogia on her own genius 
and virtues. 1 broifght her from this subject, so interesting to 
herself, as soon as decorum would allow ine. and 1 then made 
im[uirj if slie Iniew aught of Oswahl, or eiyiltl suggest any mode 
of obtaining iiAelligence respeclwig him. JMadame, de Pal/ac hated 
plain, hliinl , blaidi questions , and slie always travelled through 
a wdderness of parentheses, before s^io answered them. Put at 
last 1 did ascertain her an.swer, 'and found it utterly uiisatisfaeiory. 
She had never jw'cn or heard any thing of Oswald since be liad left 
bv'.r charged will) her commission to me. I then questioned her 
respeeijng the character of tlie man, and found Mr. Marie Oswald 
bad little to plume himself upon in that respect. IP* seemed, 
however, from her account of him, lo be more a rogue than a 
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\jllain; and, from two or three stories of his lowardire, whirl 
IMadarne de Italzac related, he appeared to me utterly ineapahle of 
a design so daring and systematic as that of which it pleased all 
persons who troubled themselves about my affairs^, to suspect him. 

Finding, at last, that no further information was to be gained 
on this point, I turned the conxersalion to Montreuil. I found, 
from Madame de lialzac’s >ery abuse of him, that he enjoyed a 
great reputation in the country, and a great favour at (‘ourt. Ife 
had been early befriended liy Father la Chaise, and he w'as now 
e^'peeially trusted and esteemed by the successor of that Jesuit, 
J.e JVllier; I.e'lellier, — that rigid and bigoted servant of Loyola — 
the sovereign of the King |umseif — the destroyer of the Port Koyal, 
and the inoekand terror oft he bo-de\illed and perseentedJansenists. 
Ibsides this, I learnt what has betpi before pretty dearly evident — 
Mz. that xMontreuil was greatly in the eonlidencl of the Chevalier, 
and that he was su[>posed alieady to ‘"have rendered essential 
service to tlie Stuart cause. His reputation had increased with 
every year, and was as great for private saticlily as for political 
talent. 

AVhen this information, given in a very dilfcrcnl spirit from 
that in which I retail it , was over, Madame de P-dzac observed — 
“Doubtless you will obtain a private Uudifence with the Ring?” 

“Is it possible, in his present age and inlirinilies?” 

“It ought to be, to the son <A' Le lllarrclial Devereux,” 

“1 shall bejiappy to receive Madame’s instructions how to ob- 
tain the honour: her name would, 1 feel, bt^ a greater pass[»ort 
to tlie royal presence than that ot a deceased soldier; and Venus’s 
cesiiis may obtain that grace which would never 'be accorded to 
the truncheon of Mars ! ’' o ' 

Was there ever so natural and so easy a compliment? My 
Venus of fifty smiled. <• 

“Vouare mistaken, Count,” said she; “1 have no interest 
at court: the Jesuits forbid that to a Jansenist: but 1 will speak 
this very day to the Bishop of Fiaijus: he is related to me, avd 
will obtain so slight a boon for you with ease. He has just left his 
bishopric: you know how he hated it. Nothing could he pleasant- 
er than his signing himself, in a letter to Cardinal Quirini — 
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^ Flr.uri ^ riH-quc dc Frvjus par V indipiation diumc.' The king 
docs not like linn much; but he is a good man on the whole, 
though Jchuilical ; he shall introduce you." , 

I eipressed Sny gratitude for the fa\our, and hinted that possi- 
bly the relations of nij father’s first wife , the haughty and ancient 
house of La i’leinouille , might sa\c the iJishoy ofTreJus from the 
pain of everting liiniself on in\ beh.ilf. 

“You ne very much mistaken," answered !\Iadame de Bal- 
zac: “ pri<‘st;> [mini the road to courf, as well as to heaven; and 
warriors and nobles ha\c as little to do with the former as they 
have with the lati' c, the unlucky Duo de Villars only excepted — 
a man whose iJi iorlunc is enough to*destroy all the laurels of 
Tranee. Mafol! 1 believe the paurrr Due might rival in luck that 
Dalian [locit wlio said , in a (it o^ despair, that if he had been bred 
a'hatler, men wi^ild have been horn without heads." 

And Madame de elmekled over this joke till, seeing that 

no farther news was fo be gleaned from her, 1 made my adieu, and 
my departure. • 

Notliiiig could exceed the kindness mauifesled towards me by 
my lather’s early connexions. The circumstance of my accoinjia- 
nving llolingbrolje, joined to my age, and an address which, if 
not animated or gay , li^id ubt been acquired without some youth- 
ful cultivation of the graces, gave, me a sort of ecA// as well as con- 
sideration. And JJolinghrokc, who was only jealous of superiors 
in power, and who had no equals in any Uiiiig efsi;, added greatly 
lo my reputation by his [lanegyncs. 

L'veiy one sought me — and the a(t“wtion of society at Paris 
would , to ni(»»t, be worlli a little Uoiible lo^re[)ay. Perhaps, il I 
had liked it,^l might liave beei:*lhe rage; but that vanity was over. 
I eontenled myself with b<‘ing permitled iiilo soeicly as an ob- 
server, wilhoiil a single wi'^h to hecenne the observed. When one 
has once outlived the ambilion dr soclrtr , 1 know' nol a gi eater 
allliction thanwm over-attention ; and the Sjiectalor did just what I 
ijhould have done in a similar ease, when he left his lodgings, 
“ because he was asked every morning how he had slei»l." In the 
immediate vicinity of the court, the king’s devotion, age, and 
misfortunes, threw a damp over society ; but there were still some 
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Sparkling circles, ^vho put ihc king out of the inode, and declared 
thal the defeats of his generals made capital subjects for epigrams. 
AYhat a delicate ami subtle air did hang over those soirees , viherc 
all that were hriglit and lovely, and noble and gay, and witty and 
wise, vvere asscnihled in one brilliant cluster! Imperfect as my 
rehearsals must be, I think Ihc few pages I shall deM)te to a de- 
sciiptirmof these ghllering conversations must still retain some- 
thing of thal original pi<juaiicy which the soirh's of no other capi- 
tal could rival or appreciate. ' 

One morning, about a week after nn interview with Madame 
de Halzac, I n‘cei\ed a note from her, requesting me to \isit her 
that (lay , and apt>oinfing ^ho hour. 

Accordingly 1 repaired to the house of the fair politician. I 
found her with a man in a clericaLgarh , and of a benevolent and 
pre[Mtssessing countenance. She inirodueed fiim to me as the 
Ibshop of Freju^ , and he received me wftli an air very uncommon 
to Ills countrymen, viz., with an ease that seemed to result from 
real good nature , rather than arliticial grace. ’ 

“[ shall feel/' said he, (juietly, and without the least ap- 
pearance of pajing a compliment, “very glad to mention your wish 
l(» his majesty ; and I have not Ihc least dojibt bui'lhat be will ad- 
mit to bis presence one who has such hereditary claims on his no- 
tice. l\la(lame de Maiutenoii, by the way, has charged me to 
present you to her, whenever you will give me the opportunity. 
She knew jour jjdiiiirahlc mother well , and, for her sake, wishes 
once to see vou. You know, perhaps, Monsieur, that the ex- 
treme retirement of Iick life renders this message from Madame de 
Maintenou an u/iusal ^uid rare honour." " 

I expressed my thanks ; — - the bishop received them with a pa- 
ternal rather than a courtier-like air , ami appointed a day for im^ 
to attend him to the palace. sVe then conversed a short time upon 
indilferent, matters wdiich, I observed, the good bishop took espi^ 
cial pains to preserve cleat from French politics, lie asked imq 
liow^ever, two or three questions about the state of parties in Eng- 
land — about linarice and the national debt — about Ormond and 
Oxford ; and appeared to give the most dose attention to iny re- 
plies. He, smiled once or twice, when his relation, Madame de 
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Unlzac, broke out into scareasius against the Jesuits, \\hicli had 
nothing to do uilh the subjects in question. 

“Ah, ma vhvre cousine ” said he, ‘‘yyu flatter me, by 
showing that }ou«iiko me not as the tmlitieian , but the |)ri\ate re- 
bdioti - not as the liiinhop of FK^jus , but as Andre de Fleurj.” 

Madame d(' Balzac smiled , and answered by a eomplnnenl. 
Shi' was a politi* ian for the Kingdom , it is true , but slie was also 
a |uditii iioj l'»r Ijerself. She was lai from exclaiming, w illi IMndar, 
'riiy business , () my city, J prrdei willingly to in} own.” Ah, 
there is a nice distinction between polities and [lolic} , and Ma- 
dame de Bal/ac kio / it. The distinction is this : rolilics is the art 
orbeing wise l‘oroi..cis! Polieyistheartofcbeing wise for one’s self. 

Fioin Madame deBalza(»*sl went to Ibdmginoke. “1 ha>e just 
been oflered the place of Secretary of Slate, 1)V tlie I'higbsh king on 
this* side of the watfir,” said he; --“Ido not, however, }(‘t like 
to commit mvselfso rullv.^ And, indeed, I am not unwilling to 
ha\c a little relaxation of pleasure , after all tliese dull and dusty 
fra vails (d' slate. What sav you to Bouiaiinilliers lo-night — }ou 
an* asked?” 

“ Ves ! all the wits arc to be there — Anthony Ilamillon — and 
Fontenelle — yourig Aroj^et — Cliaidieu, that eharming old man. 
Lei iih go, and polish away life wrinkles of our hearts. What ros- 
inelies are to the face w it is to the temper? and , after all, there is 
no wisdom like thal which teaches ns to forget.” 

“Lome then,” said Bolingbroke , rising, “w(*will lock up 
these papers, and laRe a melanehol} drive, in order thal we may 
enjd} mirth the better bv and by.” 

CllAFlI'K V. 

^ Meeting of WiU — Cnn\.*rs.iti<Mi nut lo Supper in her Dre.ss 
ol Yehet and Jc\\els. 

Doi'l viw iMni-Rs ! Lonte de St. Saire ! M'hat will onr great 
gr;\ndehildren think of that name? Fame is indeed a riddh^ I At llie 
iinie 1 rej’er to , wit — learning — grace — all things that charm 
and eidi’ghten — were siqiposed to eentre in one word — lloidahi- 
r ulnars I 'J he gitod count had many rivals, it is true, hut he had 
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ihat exquisite (act peculiar to bis counlryincu , (»f making (he very 
reputations of (hose rivals contribute to his own. And \shile he as- 
sembled (hem aroundhim , the lustre of their hnnx nwla^ though 
it emanaled from themselves , was reflected upoa him. 

It was a pleasant, though not a costly, a()artmeiit, in which 
we found our h(<st. T lie room was sufficiently full of people to al- 
low scope and ^afb^ty to one gronpe of talkers, wilhoul being full 
enough to permit those liltle knots and coteries which are the de- 
stiuction (»f literary soeietj. An old man of about sevciitj , of a 
shar[) , shrewd, yet (odislnul and courtly, expre>sion of <‘ouu(e- 
nance, of a great gaielv of mamuT, which was now and then rather 
displea-'ingly contrasted an abrupt atP-ctation of dignity, that, 
howower, rarely lasted above a minute, and never vvithstood ih 
shock of a /yo// ///oZ , was the lirs| person who accosted ns. This 
old man was (he wreck of the once celebrated knthony Count Ha- 
milton! 

“Well, my Lord said he to Bolingbrokc, “ how' do you like 
the weather at Paris? — it is a little better than»J)e merciless air of 
London — is it not? ’Slife! — even in June one could uot go open- 
hreasted in those regions of cold and catarrh — a very great mis- 
fortune, let me tell you , my f.ord, if one’s cafubric happened to 
be of a very delicate and hrilUanl texlure,^ and one wisluuj to pene- 
trate the inward foltls of a lady’s heart, by developing, to the best 
advantage , the exterior folds that covered his own.” 

“It is th^* first time,” answered Holinghroke , “ that I ever 
heard so accomplished a courtier as Count ILimilton repine, with 
sinceritj, that he covld not hare his bosom to inspection.” 

“Ah ! ” cried Bc^nlainvilliers, “ hut vanity makes a man show 
much that discretion wmdd conceal,” ' 

(Ihihlr with your discretion!” said Hamilton, “’I is a 
vulgar virtue. Taiiity is a l-ruly aristocratic quality, and every way 
fitted to a gentleman. Should I ever have been renow ned for niy 
exquisite lace and web-like cambric, if I had not been vain? Never, 
mon cher! 1 should have gone into a convent and worn sackcbith, 
and, from Count Antoinv, I should have thickened into Saint 
thony** 

“Nay cried Lord Bolingbroke, “there is as much scope for 
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\aiiily ill sackcloth as there is in cambric; for vanity is like the 
Irish o{^ling master in the Spectator, ami if it teaches the playhouse 
to ojj;le by caiulle-h^ht , if also teaches the cliur^'h to o;:le by (ia\ ! 
Ilut, pardon Joei^ Monsieur Chaiilieu , how well you look I 1 see 
that the myrtle sljeds its verdure, not only o>er your poetry, but 
the j)ocf. And it is rif^hl that , to the modern Anacreon, who has 
beijueathed to Time a treasure it will never forego, Time itself 
should be gc ntle in return.” 

“.Milord,” answered Cliaulieu, an old man who, though con- 
siderably past seventy, was animated, in ap[>earance and manner, 
^^ith a \i^at■ity am^ I'c tliat would Inne doin' honour to a youth — 
“ Milord , it was iM autifuily said by the limperor Julian that Jus- 
tice retained tlie tiraees in, her vestibule. 1 see, now , that he 
slnnild ha\c substituted the word// for that <d‘ Justice.” 

*“(]ome,” erifd Anthony Hamilton , “lliis will mwer do. 
('.<im[»liments are the dullest things imaginable. For (iod's sake, 
let us leave panegyric to blockheads, and say something bitter to 
one another, or w^ shall die of cn/ttii/* 

Tons acez raison,"' said Boulainvillicrs : — Li't us jiick out 
some poor devil to begin with. Absent or present? — Decide 
which.’ 

“ Oh , absent,” cried Chaiilieu ; “C is a thousand times more 
piquant to slander than to rally! Let us commence with Ids Majes- 
ty ; Count Devereux, have you seen Madame Mainlenon and her 
devout iiifanl, since jour arrival?” 

“iSo! — the priests must be petitioned before the miracle is 
maile imblie.” 

^ f 

“ \\ liat !” i^ied (Chaiilieu, “ ^oubl you insinuate that his Ma- 
jesty’s jdefy is really nothing less than a ndracle?” 

“ Impossible ! ” said Konlainvillier*; , gravely, — “piety is as 
natural to kings as Hattery to their courtiers: are we not told that 
they are made in/iod’s own image!” 

If that were true,” said Count Hamilton , somewhat pro- 
fanely — if that were true, I should no longer deny the impossibi- 
lity of Afbeism ! ” 

“Fie, Count Hamilton ,” said an old gcnlleman, in whom I 
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recognised the great Hiiet, “fie — wit should how ii uses 

W'ings ~ its province is earth, not heaven.” 

“Nobody can better tell what wit is nol than the learned Abbe 
lluet, ! ” answ ered Hamilton , with a mock air ofoespect. 

“IMia!” cried (.lhaulieu, “1 thougiit when we once ga>e the 
rein to satire it would carry us against one another. 

lJul , in order to Sweeten that drop of lemon -juiee for )ou, my 
dear JIuet, let me turn to .Milord liolingbroke , and ask him 
whether Knglaiid can produce a scholar equal to Peter Huet, who 
in twofily jears wrote notes to si\ty-two volumes of (Jassies,* lor 
the sake of a i)riuce who never read a line in one o( tiunn?” 

“ >y(‘ have some sclv^dnrs,” answered liolingbroke ; “but [we 
ceitainly have no Hnet. It is strange pnough, but learning SL‘em< 
to me like a circle ; it grows weaker the more it spreads. W'e now' 
see many people capable of reavfing commentferies , hut very lew 
iuuced , eapahle of w riting them.” 

“ True,” answered lluet ; and in his replry he introduced the ce- 
lebrated illustiation which is at this day mcfaIioue<l among his 
im)st felieilous bans mols, “Scholarship, formerly the most liiC- 
liciilt and unaided cnter[>risc of Genius, has now’ heeu made, j»y 
the very toils of the first mariners, but aa easy, and common-place 
voyage of leisure. Hut wlio would ‘compare the great men, wince 
very dilliculties nol only proved their ardour, but brought lln in (Ih‘ 
patience and the courage which alone are the parents of a gt'nuiae 
triumph, to the indolent loiterers of the present day, who, having 
little of di/liculty to C(nj(iuer, have mdliing <)l^g!ori| to attain? !’<ir 
my Ivan, there seemh to me the same (lifference hetvv ecu a seliitlai* 
of our days and one of the past as there is Ixdvveei. (djnslopher Co- 
lunihijs ami the master of a pack<?t-honl from (\'dai tf» Dover! ” 

“Hut,” eried Arilliony Hamilton , taking a pinch of snulV, with 
llic air of a man about to u<fl<‘r a willy thing — “hut what havi^ wc 
— we spirits ()| the vvoild, nol imps of the elosel,” — and hoglancinl 
at Huel ■ “to do with scholarship? All tlie w,'ders of Caslalv, 
which wo want to pour into our brain, aie such as will flow the i,;ea- 
dicst to our tongue.” 


The Oelpimv Cla.>sics. 
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“In short, Ihon/' said I, “you \\oiild assert that all a friend 
eare^. for In one’s head is the quantity of talk in it?” 

“Precisely, niy dear Count,” said ITaniilhyi, serion^iv ; “ami 
to that maxim I., will add another ai)|)li(able to the opj)()‘^it(* ^,e\. 
All that a mistress cares for in one's heart is the quantify ofloMi 
m it.” 

“What! are {^nmerosity, courage. li<mour !o j^^o for nothin^;, 
x\ith onr mislri ^^s, then?” cried Chauhcu. 

“No; for she will heliexe, if yoii*are a pa'^sjdjiale loM'r, that 
yon ha^e all those virtues; and if not, she ^\oll’t believe that you 
have one.” 

“Ah! it was .. pcetty court of love uyvhielj the friend and hifi- 
^rapher of (!ounl (irammoiU learned the art! ” said Holin^^duadve. 

“ W'c believed so at the lim<‘ rny lord; 1ml there are as many 
ehanf;«’s in the laslJlim ofmakin^Move as there are in that ofm.ildn^ 
dii’sses. dlonour im*, t^^nnl Devereux, by using my Miulf-hox, 
and then looking at tin* lid.” 

“ft is the piclme of Charles theSecoml, whieh adorns it — is 
it not?” 

“No, Count DcYercux, it is the diamonds wliieh adoin it. His 
majesty’s face. 1 yiought very beautiful while he was living; hut 
now,, on niy conscieuee, ? consider it the. ugliest phi/ I evei beheld. 
Hut. I pointed your notice to the picture because we wme talking of 
love; and Old Kowley believed that he could make it belter than 
any one else. All his courtiers had the same opinion pf themselves; 
and I dare say iht biuiux ^ar^-o/is of Queen Anne’s reign 
wonhl say that not one of King Charley’s gangiknew what h»ve was. 
Oh! ’I is a strange circle of revolutions, that Jove! Like the earth, 
it always changj-s, and yet alway'^^has the sami' materials.” 

“ L’ iinour — Vuiuour — (ouJ<nir}> I'ditionrj w illi (lonnt Antho- 
ny Jlamillonl” said lloulaiiiv illiers. .“He is always on that s»il>- 
jeet ; and. savro him ! when he was younger, I am t(dd he was like 
(.aciis, till' son (d' Vulean, and hn'atlie«l nothing lint llames.” 

“You (laticr me,” said Hamilton. “Solve me now a knotty 
nd?ile, my Loid Ihdinghroke. Why does a yming man think it the 
greatest Compliment to he thought wi.-'C, while an old man thinks it 
Ihc’greatesI com]dinienl to he told he has been foolish?” 
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“Is love foolish, llipn?’* said Lord Bolingbroke. 

“Can you doubt it ?'* answered Hamilton ; “it makes a man 
think niore of anolher lhau himself! I know not a greater proof of 
folly!” 

“Ah— 7//o;i aimahlv ami*'— cried Chaulieu; “you are the 
^\i(‘kellesl wilty person 1 know. 1 eaunothelp losing yourianguage, 
whiie J hale your 'jculimeiils.” 

“ Hy language is my own— my seuliments are those of all 
imm,” answered llamihom; “but arc we not, by the J)y, to have 
young Aroavl here to-night? What a charming person he is! ” 

“ Ves,” said BoulaiiiMlliers. “ said he should be late; and 
I expect l onlenelle, lo<^, but /u* will not 'ome before suj[)])ei. I 
found Fonlimelle (hi^x morning con\er&ing with my cook on the best 
manner of dressing as])aragus. I asked him, I he oilier day, what 
writer, aneient or modern, had^cver gixen hiiv.- the most sensible 
pleasure? After a little pause, the excereut old man said— ‘J)aj>h- 
nus' — ‘Daphnusl’ repealed 1 — ‘who the de\il is he?’ ‘Why 
answered Fontonelle, with tears of gratitude in ^ds bencvolcnl eves, 
*1 had some hyiioehondriaeal ideas that ‘suppers w ere unwhoh*- 
some ; and Daphuus is an ancient physician, who asserts the contra- 
ry; and declares, — think, my friend, wtat a ^harming theory I — 
that the moon is a greal assistant of tlic digestion !’ ” 

“Jla! ha! hul” laughed the Abbv de ChuuUvu. “How^ like 
FonlcneUe! what an anomalous creature ’tis! He has the most 
kindness and the least feeling of any man I everdiuevv. Let Hamil- 
ton lirid a juthier description for him if he cart ! ” 

Whatever reply the frii'iid of the pr(‘U.r Granimonl might have 
made was prevented hy (he entrance of a yopng man of about 
twenty-one. 

In person he was tall, slight, and very thin. Tluue was a ( (T- 
taiu atlVctatioii of jiolite adi^ress in his manner and mien which did 
not quite become him; and (hough he w'as received hy the old wits 
with great cordiality, and on a fooling of perfect equality ; yet, the 
inexpressible air which denotes birth was both pretended to and 
wanting. This, perliaps, was howewer owing to the ordinary in- 
experience of youth; which, if not awkwardly bashful, is generally 
awkw'ard lu its assurance. Whatever its cause, the impression 
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%a!iisli('(l direclly i)c entered into conversation, I oo not think I 
er (‘neounlered a man so brilliantly, yet so easily, witty, lie had 
but lillle fiTthe stu(lie<l allusion — the antithetical point — the clas- 
sic metaphor, which chiefly characterize the \^^!ts ol rnyday. On 
the contrary, it Was an exceeding and simplicity, which gave 
such unrn ailed (harm and pi(]uai]C} to his con^ersalion. Anti 
while 1 have not serupled to stanij) on my pagt^^sonu^ faint imila- 
lion of the pt'cuiiar dialogue of ollnu- (‘ininent characters, I must 
confess ny\sejf utterly unable to cttu\'*v tin* smallest idea of hisnic- 
tliod of making words irresistible, t onn-iitm::: my eAVuts, there- 
fore, with (Icscrihing his personal appt'araine inh‘icsling, 1)C- 
eairst* that of the i- ‘<t striking lilerarx i tiaractt'r it has Inoui my lot 
Jo meet — 1 shall omit his share in the i^maunlei of the eomersa- 
lion I am r('ln*arsing, and^iegtln* rt'ader to recall that passage in 
racjtiis, in which the yrt'af historim ,savs, that in flic fiimual ofJu- 
nia, “ the images oTllnitus and Tassius outshone all the rest, Ui^ni 
the very circumstanee 'd dicir being the sole one's evclnded fr<tni 
the rile.” 

The eonnlonanec, tlien, of Marie Francois Ai iniet ( since so ci*- 
lebratcd under the name ofVoltaircJ, was plain in I'ealuie, but sin- 
gularly striking in cflect; its vivacity was the \ery pi'rfectiouol what 
Steeh* once happilj calle'4| “physiognomical elofjuence.” His e\es 
W'cre 'him*, hery rather than bright, and so restl(*ss that they urwr 
dwelt in the, same ])laec for a luomcut; * his nnmth was at om e, tlni 
worst and the most peculiar feature of his face: ilbclokem*il hu- 
mour, il is true; but is also betrayed malignancy- -*nor did it ever 
smile w'itln,*ut sarcasm. Tbougb flattering to tlloso iiresent, bis 
winds against the absent, uttered by that flitter and curling li[>, 
jiiingled w ith j our pleasure at their w il a li(l!e-*t'ear at their eaustiei- 
t\. I believe ilo one, be he as dohJ. ns eallons, nr as faultless as 
human nature can be, could be one hour with liiai man and not feel 

The rentier w'ill renieniher that this is a description of Yob a ire as 
n ^ery voinig man! 1 do not know any wliere a more iinpressivt*, almost 
a OKort* glinsll>, contrast, than that wliieh the pieiures of Volinin*, 
tzrowii old, ])iesrnt to Largilhere’s picture of him at th<‘ a^re (»l (wonlv- 
loiir; and he was .somewhat vounger than twentv-four at the time of 
wim-li tlie Count now speaL-s. — Ki>. 

Devereux 17 



apprehension Ridicule, so lavish, yet so true lo the mark- 
wanton, yet so seemingly just — so bright, that while it watidored 
round its target, in apparent, though terrible playfulness, it burned 
into the spot, and engraved there a brand, and a token indelible 
and perpetual ; — this no man could Witness, when darted towards 
another, and feel safe for himself. The very caprice and levity of 
the jester scemed^nore perilous, because less to be calculated upon, 
than a systematic principle of bitterness or satire, llolingbrokc 
compared him, not unaptli , to a child who has possessed him.self 
of Jupiter’s bolts, and who makes use of those bolts in sport, wbi<h 
a God would only have used in i^ath. 

Arouet’s forehead was not remarkable for height, but it ‘‘.is 
nobly and grandly forme’d , and, contradicting that of tlx ;.ji1k 
wore a benevolent expression. Though so young, tlM r»‘ wa^ ani ad^ 
a wrinkle on the surface of the Mml , and a piaYtmunu e on the ej 
bw<v , which showed that the wit and tj^e fancy of his <‘on\er>ati()n 
were, if not regulated, at least contrasted, by more IhougtitfuS 
ind lofty characteristics of mind. At the timp I write, this man 
has obtained a high throne among the powers of the lettered w^/ilo. 
What he may yet be, it is in vain to^guessi he may be all that is 
great and good, or — the reverse ; bdt I cannot but believe that his 
career is only begun. Such mea botr»i modaixhs of the mind ; 
they may be benefactors or tyrants : in either case, they are grealei 
than the kings of the physical empire, because they defy armies 
and laugh at the intrigues of state. From themselves fsnly romc 
the balance oF their power, the laws of their government, and tho 
boundaries of their realm. 

We sat down to ‘supper. “Count fiamiltoi).,” said h.ulain^ 
villicrs , ‘ ‘ are we nU a merry set for such old fellows ? 
eepting Arouet, Milord Roliiigbrokc, aiid'Count Devereux, there 
is scarcely one of us under seventy. Where, but at Paris, w ould 
fou see Ifons vimms of our age? llvenL lajoie — la bagalrl/c ! - 
I' amour!** 

lo vhi do Chamitag'ne ** cried Chaulieu, filling his" 
^lass; “but what is there strange in our merriment? Phile- 
non, the comic poet, laughed at ninety-seven. May we all d(^ 
he same!’' 



“You forget,” cried Bolingbrokc ^ Philemon died of the 
laughing.” 

■ “Yes,” said Ilaniillon; “hut, if I remember right, it was at 
seeing an ass eatc 5 igs , Let us vow, ^therefore , never to keep com- 
pany with asses I ” 

“Rravo, (^ount,” said Bonlain\iIIiers , “you have put the 
true, tnoral on the story. Let us swear, by the g^iost of Philemon, 
<ha{ V. iti livrvr laugh at an ass’s jokes — practical or verbal.” 

“ Visrn w(‘ always be serious* cxce[)t when we arc with 

.0*: o'iwr.” t.hanlicu. “Oh, I would sooner lake, nij 

ir<o m! dying pro alurely at ninclj-se>en than consent to such 

■ (-V 1 

' ' .>o'> nclh' cried our host, “jou arc melancholy. What 
I'* llic 

mourn no (ffe weakness of human nature,” answered 
uikHc, with uo ah’ ,d' ijatrrarcbal philanthropy. “I tohi your cook 
l,i;r<n times about (he, asparagus; and now — lastc it. I told him 
I put loo muclf sugar, and he has pul none. Ylius it is with 
sirmkmd — * e>er in oxtremdi|« and consequently ever in error! 
Thus ii was that Luther said j ’so fclkilously and so truly , that the 
buojao :nind was Ske a ly^'unken petisant on horseback — prop it 
on onfe side, and it falls on the other.” 

“Ha! ha' )ni!” cried Chaulieu, pauvre SucTrfa/ra 
r >,• A Srienvea! Who would have thought one couk 

iiave * -r , >0 mu -h morality in a plate of asparagus! J’aste Ihii; 
/,;/// a/ • 

‘ k/ay, Hamilton,” said Huet, what ,/*« dr viois was thai 
' on non e v u'nlay at Madame d’Epernonvill<?’s, which gained yoi 
such applause’.^’ * 

“Yh, repeat it. Count,’' cried BpuJai^^illiers; “Twas th( 
uM'’,t classical thing I have heard for a long time.” 

“ Why sa[d llamillt.n , laying down his knife and fork, and 
pirparwig himself by a large draught of the champagne — “why, 
Ma*lame l)’E|»ernonvilIe appeared without her four; you know', 
Lord Bofinghroke, tbat ioitr is the polite name for false hair. *Ahj 
cried her brother, courteously, 'masopury (j?w vous Stei 
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laido aujourdhui — vcms n*avez pas votre ioi/r ! ’ */ oild , pour- 
quoi cV/p answered I/' 

“Excclicnl! famous!” cried we all, except Hiiet, who seemed 
to regard the punster with a very disrespectful ey3. Hamilton saw 
it. ‘ ‘ You do not think , Monsieur Huet , that there is wit in these 
jvu.r d(‘ mofs — perhaps you do not admire wit at all V* 

Ves, I adnfire wit as I do the wind. When it shakes the 
trees, it is line; when it cools the wave, it is refreshing; when it 
steals over flowers, it is enc hanting; but when, Monsieur Hamil- 
ton , it whistles through the keyhole , it is unpleasant.” 

“The very worst illustration I ever heard,” said Hamilton, 
coolly. “Keep to your classics, my dear Abbe. When Jupiter 
edited the work of Peter Huct, be did with wit as Peter Huet diu 
with Lucan, when he edited the classics — ho was afraid it might 
do mischief, and soleft it ont altogether.” 

■• “Let us drink!” cried Chaulien r' “ let us drink!” and the 
conversation was turned again. ‘ 

“What is that you say of Tacitus,. Huet?” said Boulain- 
villicrs. V, 

“That his wisdom arose from hfs paligDancy,” answered Huct. 
“ He is a perfect peuetrator* into human vices ; but knows nothing 
of Inunnmirtues. Do you think that a '^ood man would dv/ell so 
clmgingly on what is evil? Believe me — no ! A man cannot write 
much and well upon \irlue without being virtuous , nor enter mi- 
nutely and profoundly into the causes of vice without being vicious 
himself.” 

“It is true,” said Hamilton ; “and your remark, which affccls 
to be so deep , is but a natural corollary from the hacknied maxim 
that from experience comes wisdom.” 

“Bill , for my part,” said Boulainvillicrs , “ I think Tacilns is 
not so invariably the analyser of vice as you would make him. 
Look at the Agricola and the Germania.” 

“Ah! the Germany, above all things!” cried Hamilton, 
dropping a delicious morsel of sangiier in its w ay from haufl to 

* A remark similar to this the reader will probably remember in Ihe 
Iliietiana, and will, I hope, agree with me in thinking it bhowy and nn/ 
true. — £d. 



njoiith , ill liis hurry to speak. “ Of course , the historian , Bou- 
ainvilliers , advocates the Germany, from its mention of the origin' 
of the feudal system — that incomparable burvJle of excellencies, 
which Le ComU dc Boulainvilliers has declared to be h chvf 
fJ'a^t/rre de I'espvit hvmain; and which the same gentleman re- 
grets, in the most pathetic terms, no longer exists in order that the 
seigneur may ft^ed upon drx gros morceaux da h(v/tif dami-arUy 
may hang up half his peasants nicourai^vr las aniras ^ and 
ravish the daughters of the defunct laur donnar quelque von- 
solation.'^ 

“Seriously, tL ugh ,” said the old Abbe de Chaulieu , with a 
1 winkling eye , “ lha last mculioned evilf ray dear Hamilton , was 
not V ilhout a little alloy of good.’* 

“Yes,” said Hamilton, “i^it was only the daughters; but 
perhaps the seign?ur was not too scrupulous with regard 
wives.” 

“ Ah ! shocking, sliocking! ” cried Chaulieu, solemnly. “Adul- 
tery is, indeed, in atrocious crime. I am sure I would most 
consciously cry out with the honest preacher — ‘Adultery, my 
children , is the blackest of sins. I do declare that 1 would rather 
have Ian virgins imlovc ^th me than one married woman ! ’ ” 

We all laughed at this enthusiastic burst of virtue from the 
( haste Chaulieu. And Aronct turned our conversation towards 
the ecclesiastical dissensions between Jesuits and Jansenists, that 
then agitated the kingdom. It was then that Bolingkroke used that 
rnagnilicent illustration, so kgnificant of all tlfose ecclesiastical 
qua'rrcls in which indulging the worst passitfns is termed zeal for 
the best cause;* and we prove beyond a doubt how intensely we 
love God by showing with whathdelightful animosity we can hale 
one another! “The priests,” said Bolingbroke, “remind me of 
the nurses of Jupiter — they make a* great clamour, in order to 
drown the voice of their God.” 

“Bravissima ! ” cried Hamilton. “Is it not a pity, messieurs, 
that my Lord Bolingbroke was not a Frenchman? He is almost 
"'^ever enough to be one.” 

‘If he would drink a little more, he would be,” cried Chau- 
lieu , who was now setting us all a glorious example. 





“Wh^t say yon, Morton?” exclaimed Bolin j^broKt*; 
we not drink these gentlemen under Ihe table of the honour of <Mir 
country?” f 

“ A chalieugc ! a challenge ! ” cried Chanlicu. march hrst 
to the field!” 

‘‘Conquest of. death ! ” shouted Bolingbroke. And the rites of 
Mineoa w ere forsaken for those of Bacchus. 

CtlAI'TEH IV. 

A Court, Courtiers, and a King. 

I TiiT\K it was the second day after this “ feast of reason ” lha» 
Lord Bolingbroke deemed it advisable to rolire to Lyons till his 
plans of conduct were ripened into decision. We took an alfcc- 
tionatc leave of each other; But before we partCd , and after hd had 
discussed his own projects of ambiti6n, we talked a little upon 
mine. Although I was a Catholic and a pupil of Montreuil, although 
I had lied from England, and had nothing- to expect from the 
House of Hanover, I was by no means favourably disposed towards 
the Chevalier and his cause. I wonder if this avow al will seem odd 
to Englishmen of the next century. — I 'd Englishmen of the present 
one, a Komaii Catholic, and a IcTver of priestcraft and tyranny, 
are two words for the same thing; as if we could not murmur at 
tithes and taxes — insecurity of property — or arbitrary legislation, 
just as sourlv as any other Christian community. No! I nevei 
loved the cause of the Stuarts — ^unfortunate, and therefore in- 
teresting, as the Stuarts were; by a very stupid, and yet unef- 
faceablc confusioiii of ideas, I confounded it With the cause ol 
Montreuil, and 1 hated the laKer cnougli. to dislike the former: 1 
fancy all party principles are formed much in the same manner. 1 
frankly told Bolingbroke my disinclination to the Chevalier. 

“Between ourselves be it spoken,” said he, “there is but 
little to induce a wise man , in yowr circumstanoes , to join Janie? 
the Third. I would advise you rather to take advantage of .youi 
father’s reputation at the French court, and enter into, the same 
service he did. Things wear a dark face in England for you , aifc-il 
a bright one everywhere else.” 



“I ha\e already,” said I, **io ixiy own mind, perceived and 
Veiglied the ad> anlages of entering into the serjice of Louis. Hut 
he is old — he c»?unol live long. People now pay court to parties 
not to the king. Which party, think you, is the best — that ot 
Madame dc Mainlenon?” 

“^’ay, I think not; she is a cold friend J and never asks 
favours of Louis for any of her family. A bold game might be 
played by attaching yourself to the DucAesscD’ Orleans (thcDuke's 
niotherj. She is at daggers-drawn with Mnintenon, it is true, 
and she is a violcn' , haughty, and coarse woman; but she has 
wit, talent, strength of mind, and will / 4 ;aIousy serve any person 
of high birth, who pays hcryespcct. But she can do nothing for 
you till the king’s death, and thep only on the chauce of her son's 
power. But — lettne see — you say Fleuri , the bishop of Fr^jjjy^ 
is to introduce you to Madatne de Maintenon?” 

*‘Yes; and has aftminted the day after to-moriw for that 
purpose,” • 

‘ ‘ Well , then , make close friends with him — you will not find 
it difficult; he has a delightful address, and if you get hold of his 
weak points, yoii^nay win his confidence. Mark me — Fleuri 
has xxi\ faux-brillant, nS grtiius, indeed, of very prominent 
order; but he is one of those soft and smooth minds which, in a 
crisis like the present, when parties are contending and princes 
wrangling, always slip silently and unobtrusively ^to one of the 
best places. Keep imwith Frejus — you cannot ^ wrong by it — 
aliliOiigh you must remember that at present l^e is in ill odour with 
the king, and yoai need not go with him hviccio Versailles. But, 
above all, wher^ you arc introduwd to Louis, do not forget that 
you cannot please him belter than by appearing awc-stricken.” 

Such was Bolingbroke’s parting advice. The Bishop of Frejus 
carried me with him (on the morning we had appointed) to Ver- 
sailles. What a, magnificent work of royal imagination is that 
palace! 1 kriow^ not in any epic a grander idea than terming tlie 
avenues which lead to it the roads to Holland. ifrc. 

fn London , they would have been the roads to Chelsea and Pen- 
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ampTdlime for conversation with that personage, who has since, 
as the Cardinal de^Fleuri, risen to so high a pitch of power. He 
certainly has in him very little of the ^reat man ; yor dol know any- 
where so striking an instance of this truth — that in that game of 
honours which is played at courts we obtain success less by our 
talents than our ^tempers. He laughed, with a graceful turn of 
badinage, at the political peculiarities of Madame de Balzac : and 
said that it w^as not for thfe uppermost party to feel resentment at 
the chafings of the under one. Sliding from this topic, he then 
questioned me as to the gaieties I had wiincssed. I gave him a 
description of the party ^at Boulain\iiiiers*. He seemed much in- 
terested in this, and showed more sljrcwdness than I should have 
given him credit for, in discussing the various characters of the 
liimiii of the day. After sbme general convtf.sation on works of 
iiction, he artfully glided into treatiifig on those of statistics and 
politics, and I then caught a sudden, biA thorough, insight into 
the depths of his policy. I saw that, while Ire adjected to be in- 
different to the difficulties and puzzles of state , he lost no oppor- 
tunity of gaining every particle of information respecting tluMii; 
and that he made conversation , in which he vyis skilled, a vehich; 
for ac(iuiring that knowledge which he Bad not the force of mind to 
create from his own intellect, or to work out from ilia VTi/itm 
labours of others. If this made him a superficial statesman, it 
made him a^prompl one; and there was never so lucky a minister 
with so little h\oublc to himself.* 

As we approached the end of our destination , we talked of the 
king. On this sqhject he as jealously cautiovis. But I gleaned 
from him , despite of his sagacity, that it was Ivigh time to make 
all use of one’s acquaintance with Madame de Maintenon that one 
could be enabled to do ; and that it was so difficult to guess the ex- 
act places in which power would rest after the death of the old 
king, that supineness and silence made at present the most pro- 
found policy. 

At his death appeared the following punning epigram: 

“ Floruit sine fructu , 

DeftoruU sine luclu.” — Eu. 
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As we alighted from the carriage, and I first set my foot within 
the palace, I could not but feel involuntarily , jet powerfully im- 
pressed, with the sense of the spirit of the place. I was in the 
precincts of that ihighty court which had gathered into one dazzling 
focus all the rays of genius which half a century had crnilled; the 
court at which lime had passed at once from the rHom of chilisalion 
into its full noon and glory ; the court of Conde and Turenne — ol 
Yillars and of Tourviilc; — the court where, over the wit of Gram- 
m(mt, the profusion of Fouquet , the fatal genius of Louvois (fatal 
to humanity and to t rance), — Lo\c, teal Love, had not dis- 
dained to shed its pathos and its truth^ and to consecrate the 
hollow' pageantries of royal pomp, with the tenderness, the beauty, 
and the repentance of La Vafliere. Still over that scene hung the 
spcljs of a genius ^which, if arfllicml and cold, was also v ast, 
stately, and i^agnilicent — ^a genius which had swelled in thcTi'ffli 
music df Racine — whijli had raised the nobler spirit and the freer 
thought of Pierre Cprncille,^ — which had given edge to the po- 
lished weapon of Boileau — which had lavished over the bright 
page ofMoli^re — Molike, more wonderful than all — a know- 
ledge of the humours and Ihe-hearls of men , which no dramatist, 
save Shakspeare, ifas surjyassekd. , Within those walls still glowed, 
ihongli now waxing faint and dim, the fame of that monarch , who 
had enjoyed , at least , till his later day , the fortune of Augustus, 
unsullied hy the crimes of Octavius. Nine times, since the snn of 
that monarch rose, hc^d the Papal Chair received J^cw occupant! 
— Sjx sovereigns had reigned over the Ottoqij^iordcs ! — The 
fourth emperor, .^inee the birth of the same c/a, bore sway over 
Gerinany ! — Five Czars, from Mi<^cl RonianoU to the Great Peter, 
had held, over ftieir enormous territory, the precarious tenure of 
their iron power! — Six kings had borne, the painful cincture of the 
English crown two of those kings had been fugitives to that 

— to the son of the last it was an asylum at that moment. 

Itipidly sp«Mking, riOrncille belongs to a period earlier than that of 
Louis XI V», though ho has been included in the aera formed by that 
r^ign. — Ei). 

^ besides ('nimvvell; viz. Lharles L, Charles 11., Jiinii'S IL, William 
and Mary, Arint*, George I. 
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WHat ‘wonderful changes had passed over the face of Europe 
during that single reign ! In England only, what a vast leap in the 
waste of events, Worn the reign of the. First Charles to that of 
George the rir>i! — I still lingered I still gazed, as these 
thoughts, linked to one another in an electric chain, flashed over 
me ! — I still paused on the threshold of those stately halls which 
ISaturc herself had been conquered to roar! — Where, through 
the whole earth , could I liq,d so meet a symbol for the character 
and the name which that sovereign would leave to posterity, as thjs 
palace itself aflorded? — A gorgeous monument of regal state 
raised from a desert — crowded alike with empty pageantries and 
illustrious names — a pfodigy of elaborate artilic.c, grand in its 
whole clVcct — petty in its small details; a solitary oblation to a 
splendid scltishness , and most rtfaiarkablc for tji|c revenues whi,ch 
it*Vilausted and the poverty by which it surrounded I 

Flciiri, with his usual urbanity, an urljanity that, on a great 
scale, would have been benevolence, had h.itherto indulged me in 
iny emotions; he now laid his hand upon my arm, and recalled 
me to myself. Bctorc I could apologize for my abstraction, the 
bishop was accosted by an old man of <ivident rank , but of a coun- 
tenance more strikingly demonstratiye ou tlie little cares of a mere 
courtier than any 1 ever beheld, — **What news. Monsieur le 
Marquis?” saidFleuri, smiling. 

“Oh! the greatest imaginable! the king talks of receiving the 
Danish niinisttc on Thursday ^ which, you know, is his day of 
domcslic business What this portend? Besides,” and here 
the speaker’s voice Idwercd into a whisper, “I am told by the Due 
de la Kochefoueault fliat the kin^j iutends , out of’*all ordinary rule 
and practice , to take physic to-morrow — f can’t tt^elieve it — no, 

I positively can’t ; — but don’t let this go farther ! ” 

“Ueaven forbid!” ansWred Fleuri, bowing, and the cour- 
tier passed on to whisper his intelligence to others. “ Wlio ’s that 
gentleman?” I asked. 

“The Marquis de Dangcau ,” answered Fleuri ; “a nobleman 
of great quality , who keeps a diary of all the king says and does. 
It will perhaps be a posthumous publication, and will show tV" 
world of what importance nothings can be made. 1 dare say, 



Count, you have already, in England, seert enough of a court to 
Iviiow that there are some people who are human echoes , and 
l)a>e no existence except in the noise occasf(5nc<i by another.” 

1 took cajre'Vhat ray answer should not be a witticism, lest 
Fleiiri should think I was attempting to rival him; and so we 
passed on in an excellent humour with each other. 

Wc mounted the grand staircase, and cam? to an anti -cham- 
ber, which, though costly and rich, was not remarkably conspi- 
cuous for splendour. Here the bislufp requested me to wait for a 
moment. Accordii jly, I amused myself with looking over some 
engravings of dilleiont saints. Meanwhile my companion passed 
through another door, and I was alone. 

Alter an absence of nciirly ten minutes , he returned. “Ma- 
dame de Maintenon,” said hc,^i« a whisper, “is but poorly to- 
day, However, jSic has eagerly consented to see you — fol lpw^ 
me ! ** 

So saying, the ccflcsiastical courtier passed on, with myself 
at his heels. We^ame to the door of a second chamber , at which 
Fleuri gently. We were admitted, and found therein 

three ladies, one of whom W 5 ^ reading, a second laughing, and 
a third yawning, %nd cnj,^redinto^anothcr chamber, where, alone, 
and -seated by the window, In a large chair, with one foot on a 
stool, in an attitude that rather reminded me of my mother, and 
which seems to me a favourite position with all devotees, we found 
an old woman without rouge, plainly dressed, w^i spectacles on 
her nose , and a lai^e book on a little table her. With a 

-most profound salutation, Frejus approacbe/, and taking me by 
the hand, said;* 

“Will Ma«iamc suffer roe tin present to her the Count De- 
vereux?” 

Madame dc Mainlenon , with an iflr of great meekness and hu- 
mility, bowed a return to the salutation. “The son of Madame 
;la Mardchalc d«l)evereux will allways be most welcome to me!” 
Then, turning towards us, she pointed to two stools, and, while 
W'e were seating ourselves , said — 

“And how did you leave my excellent friend? ” 

“When, Madame, I last saw my mother, which is now nearly 





a year ago, she was in health, and consoling herself for the ad- 
vance of years by that tendency to wean the thoughts from this 
world which (in her own language) is the divincst comfort of old 
age!*’ 

“Admirable woman !” said Madaihe deMaintenon, casting 
down her eyes; ‘‘^such arc, indeed, the sentiments in which I 
recognise the Mardchale. And how does her beauty wear? Those 
golden locks, and blue eye^, and that snowy skin, are not vet, 

I suppose, wholly changed for an adequate compensation of the 
beauties within ! ” 

“Time, Madame , has been gentle with her; and I have often 
thought, tlioiigh never, perhaps, more strongly than at this mo- 
ment , tlial there is in those divine studies , which bring calm and 
light to the mind, something \vhi^h preserves ajpd embalms , as it 
fho beauty of the body.” ^ 

A faint blush passed over the face of th^ devotee. No, no — 
not even at eighty years of age is a compliment to a woman’s 
beadty misplaced! There was a slight pause. I thought that 
respect forbade me to break it. 

“His majcsiy,” said Fn^jus, in Ihe tone of one who is sen- 
sible that he encroaches a liltlcf and do^ it \rtth cousequeut rc- 
Terence — “ his majesty, I hope, isVcll/' 

“ God be thanked , yes, as well as we can expect. It is now 
nearly the hour in which his majesty aAvails your personal in- 
quiries.” vr 

Fleuri bowethsr. he answered — 

“The king, theV, will receive us to-day? My young compa- 
nion is very desiroire to see the greatest monarch , and conse- 
quently the greatest man , oflhchge.” 

“The desire is natural,” said Madame dc Maiiilenon; niul 
then, turning to me , she asked if I had yet seen king James ^ 

I took care, in my answer, to express that even if 1 had re- 
solved to make that slay in Paris which allowed rfle to i)ay my re- 
spects to him at all, 1 should have deemed tpatbolh duly andtn- 
clinaliou led me , in the first instance , to offer ray homage to oiic 
who was both the benefactor of my father , and the monarch wln^' 
realms afforded me protection. 



“You have not, then,” said’Sladame de Maintenon, ‘*dc- 
.cided on the Ienj;th of your stay in France?” , 

“ No said I — and my answer was regulalod by my desire to 
see how far 1 m!lglit rely on the services of one who exi)res&ed her- 
self so warm a friend of that excellent woman , Madame la Mare- 
chalc — “No, Madame. France is the counl|y of my birth, if 
England is that of my parentage; and could I hope for some por- 
tion of that royal favour which my father enjoyed, I would rather 
claim it as the home of my hopes than the refuge of my exile. 
But” — and I stopped short purposely. 

The old lady looked at me very earnestly through her spectacles 
for one moment, a' 1 then, hemming t^vicc with a little embar- 
rassment, again rejnarked*to Fr^jus , that tl)e time for seeing the 
king was nearly arrived. Frt^jusn whose, policy at that period w^as 
very >ike that of Bje concealed queen, and who was, bei^yA^ 
lar from desirous of iuU'oducing any new claimants on IMadamc de. 
Maintenon’s otlicial favour, though he might not ohji'ct to intro- 
duce them to her pfivate friendship, w'as not slow in taking tlieliint. 
He rose , and I was forced to follow his example. 

Madame de Maintenon thought she might safely indulge in a 

liiile cordiality wlfen I just oa the point of leaving her, and 
accoi'dingiy blest me , and gave me her hand , which I kissed very 

dftvoully. An extremely pretty hand it was , too, notwithstanding 
the good queen’s age. We then retired, and, repassing the 
three ladi<‘S, who were now all yawning, repaiij^ to the king’s 
apartments. * 

"^Vllat think you of Madame?” saUlFr<5]/s. 

“What canTl think of her,” said I, caliliously, “but lhal 
greatness scents in her to take ?ts noblest form — that of sim- 
plicity?” 

“True,” rejoined Frejus, “never was there so meek a mine 
joined to so lowly a carriage! l)o you remark any trace of formci 
ieauty?” 

• “Yes , indeed, there is much that is soft in her countenance 
and much that is still regular in her features ; but what struck m< 
uiosl was the pensive and even sad tranquillity that rests upon he 
' face when she is silent.” 
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‘like expression betrays the mind,” answered Fleuri ; “and 
the curse of the greats ennui.” 

“ Of tlic great ‘In station said I, “but not necessarily of the 
gr^at in niiud. I have heard Bishop ofVr^jus, iiotwilh- 

standing his rank and celebrity, cmj()loys every hour to the advan- 
tage ol' others , consequently without tedium to himself.” 

“Aha!” said Fleuri, smiling gently, and patting my check; 
“see, now, if the air of palaces is not absolutely prolilic of pretty 
speeches.” And, before 1 could answer, we were in the apart- 
ments of the king. 

Leaving me awhile to cool my. heels in a gallery, filled with the 
butterllics who bask in ^he royal sunshine, Frejus then disap- 
peared among the crowd ; he was scarcely gone when 1 was agree- 
ably surprised by seeing Count iF^inilton appro^ich towards me. 

»>*«•. V Moj't diabh said he, shaking m^ by the hand, 

“I am really delighted to sec any one here, who does not insult my 
sins with his superior excellence. Eh, now, look round this 
apartment for a moment ! Whether would you believe yourself at 
the court of a great king , or the Icv^e Of a Roman cardinal? Whom 
sec you chiefly? Gallant soldiers. With worn brows and glittering 
;wccds ; wise statesmen , with ruin tq" Aur^ria aiAl defiance to Rome 
ill every wrinkle ; gay nobles in costly robes , and with the bearing 
that so nicely leaches mirth to be dignified and dignity to he 
merry? No! cassock and hat, rosary and gown, decking sly, 
demure, hyp«k^itical faces, flit, and stalk, and sadden round 
us. It seems continued the willy Count, in a lower 

whisper, “as if tmVold king, having fairly hiq’ied his glory at 
Ramilici. and Blenheim , had summoued all these good gentry to 
sing psalms over it! But are yoii waiting for a private audience?” 

“Yes , under the auspices of the Bishop of Frejus.” 

“You might have chosen a better guide — the king has been 
too much teased about him,” rejoined Hamilton ; “and now, that 
wc arc talking of him , I will show you a singular instance of what- 
good manners can do at court, in preference to good abilities. 
You observe yon quiet, iftodest-looking man, with a 'sensible 
countenance , and a clerical garb ; you observe how he edges away 
when any one approaches to accost him; and how, from his cx- 
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ircmc (lis-csleeni of himself, he seems to inspire every one 
.Avith the same sentiment. Well, that man is a namesake of 
I'leuri’s, the prior of Argenieuil; he lias con^e here, I suppose, 
for some particiliar and temporary purpose , since, in reality, he 
has left llie court. Well, that worthy priest — do remark his 
how; did you ever see any thing so awkward?.— is one of the 
most learned di\incs that the church can boas^of; he is as im- 
measurably superior to the smooth-faced Bishop of Fn^jus as 
Louis the Fourieenth is to my old fiietid (lharles the Second. He 
has had equal opportunities A\ith the said bishop; been preceptor 
to the princes of Conti, and the Count dc Verrnandois ; and yet, 
I will wager that lie lives and dies a tut(^‘ — a book-worm — and 
a prior; while t’other Flcmri , without a particle of merit, but of 
the most superlicial order, goi^rns already kings through their 
mistresses, kingifoins through the* kings, and may, for aught I 
know, expand into a priflie minister, and ripen into a cardTIiSi.' 

“Nay," said I, siniling, “there is little chance of so exalted 
-a lot for the worthy bishop." 

“Pardon me," interrupted Hamilton, .“I am an old courtier, 
.-md look steadily on the game 1 no longer play. Suppleness, 
united with art,«may ^o any thing in a court like this; and the 
smooth and luiclevated craff of a Fleuri may win even to the sanm 
height as the deep wiles of the glittering JVfazarin , or the superb 
genius of the imperious Richelieu*” 

“Hist!" said I, “ the bishop has re-appeared. Who is that 
old priest, with a flne countenance, and ana^ii^ress that will, at 
tca'sl ,* ^please you lictler than that of the pri«/of Jrgrnfcuil , w ho 
has just stopped our episcopal courtier?" 

“ What 1 flo you not know*^ It is the most celebrated preacher 
of tlic day — tlie grcatMassillon. it is said that that handsome per- 
son goes a great way towards wiuiiiflg converts among the 
fir la coi/r; it is certain, at least, that when Massillon first enlered 
4lie profession* he was to the soul something like the spear of 
Achilles to the body; and though very efficacious in healing the 
wounds of conscience, was equally ready, in the lirst instance, 
tninflicl them." 

“Ah," said I, “see the malice of wit; and sec, above all. 
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how much more ready one is to mention a man’s frailties than to 
enlarge upon his virtues,” 

“To be sure,” .answered Hamilton, coolly, and patting his 
snuff-box — “to be sure, wc old people like history better than 
liclion ; and frailty is certain , while virtue is always doubtful.” 

“Don't judge- jt^f all people,” said I, “by your experience 
among the courtiers of Charles the Second.” 

“Ilight,” said UainiltorY “Providence never assembled so 
many rascals log(‘ther before, without hanging theiii. And he 
would, indeed, be a bad judge of humau nature who estimated 
the characters of men in general by the heroes of Newgate and the 
victims of Tyburn. But ydur bishop nproaches. Adieu ! ” 

“»'batl” said Fleuri, joining m€ and saluting Hamilton, 
who had just turned to depart, ••‘what, Cour^ Antoine! Docs 
sn,v[hing but whim bring you here to-da^?” 

“No,” answered Hamilton; “I am on|.y here for the same 
purpose as the poor go to the temples of Caitaij, — io inhale the 
steam of those g ood things tvliich f see the priests devour,'* 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the good-»naturcd bishop, not in 
the least disconcerted ; and Count Hamilton congratulating him- 
self on his bon ?noty turned away. , 

“1 ha\e spoken to his Most Christian Majesty, said the bi- 
shop : “he is willing, as he before ordained, to admit you to his 
presence. The Due de Maine is with the king, as also some other 
members of thcs^yal family; but you will consider this a private 
audience.” 

’ I expressed my gXvitude — wc moved on — (he doors of an 
apartment were throwa open — and I saw myself in the presence 
of Louis XIV. , ‘ 

The room was partially darkened. In the centre of it, on a 
large sofa, reclined the king*; he was dressed (though this, if I 
may so speak , I rather remembered than noledj in a coat of black 
velvet, slightly embroidered ; his vest was of white satin ; he wore 
no jewels nor orders , for it was only on grand or gala days that he 
displayed personal pomp. At some little distance from him stooi 
three members of the royal family — them I never regarded — aU 
my attention was bent upon the king. My temperament is not 
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llial ou whicli greatness, or indeed any external circumstances, 
make much impression, but, as following, at a little distance, 
the bishop of IV'jus , 1 approached the royal person , I must con- 
fess tliat Bolingb^okc had scarcely need to have cautioned me not 
to appear too scU’-possessed. Perhaps , had I seen that great 
monarch in his beaux joiirs — in the plenitude his power — his 
glory — the dazzling and meridian splendour of his person — his 
court — and his renown , pride might have made me more on my 
guard against *00 deep, or at least, too apparent, an impression ; 
hut the many reverses of that magnificent sovereign — reverses in 
which he had shown himself more great than in all his^ircvious 
triumphs and earlier successes; his age» — his infirmities — the 
>cry clouds round the setting sun — the very howls ofjoy atthc 
expiring lion — al^ were calculated,, in my mind, to deepen re- 
spect into reverence, and tincture reterence ilsclf with awe. 
before me not only th^ majesty of Louis-lc-Grand, but that of 
misfortune, of weakness, of infirmity, and of age; and 1 forgot 
at once, in that relflection , what otherwise would Inue blunted 
my sentiments of deference, viz. the crimes of his ministers, and 
the exactions of his reign! Endeavouring ot collect my mind from 
an enibarrassment»which^surpriscd myself, I lifted my eyes to- 
wards ihe king , and saw a countenance where the trace of the 
superb beauty, for which his manhood had been celebrated , still 
lingered, broken, not destroyed, and borrowing a dignity even 
more imposing from the marks of encroaching ye#rs, and from 
the evident exhaustion of suffering and disease.^ 

f'lcu'ri* said , ^in a' low tone, something ^mh my ear did not 
catch. There was a pause — only a moinenrs pause ; and then, 
in a voice , Ihe^nusic of which I "bad hitherto deemed exaggerated, 
the king spoke; and in that voice there was something so kind and 
encouraging, that 1 felt re-assured at once. Perhaps its tone was 
jnot the less conciliating fronr the* evident effect which the ropl 
presence had produced upon me. 

‘You have given us, Count Devereux, ” said ihe king, “a 
ple^jsurc which we arc glad, in person, to acknowledge to you. 
Audit has seemed to us fitting that the country in which your brave 
fathei acquired his fame should also be the asylum of his sou.” 

Deveteux, 18 



“Sire,” apswcred I, “Sire, it shall not be my fault if that 
country is not henceforth tpy own; and, in inheriting iny father’s 
name, 1 inherit als(,\his gratitude and his ambition.” 

“It is well said , Sir,” said the king; and I once more raised 
my eyes , and perceived that his were bent upon me, “ It is well 
said he repealed , after a short pause ; “and in granting to you 
this audience, we were not unwilling to hope that you were desirous 
to allach yourself to our court. The times do not require” (here 
1 flioughl the old king’s voice was not quite so firm as before) “the 
manifestation of your zeal in the same career as that in which your 
father gained laurels to France and to himself. But we will not 
neglect to find employraoiit for your ^ililics, if not for your 

“That sword which was givev to rf®, Sire,” said I, “hy 
your Majesty , shall be ever drawn (against all nations but one) at 
your command ; and , in being your Majesty’s petitioner for future 
favours, I only seek some chauuel through which to evince. my 
gratitude for the past.” 

“We do not doubt,” said Louis, “that whatever ingrais we 
may make by testifying our good pleasure on your behalf, you will 
not be among the number.” The king kerc raude a slight, but 
courteous, inclination, and turned round. The observant Bishop 
of Frejiis, who had retired to a little distance, and who knew that 
the king never liked talking more than he could help it , gave me a 
signal, I obcy(^^, aqd backed, with all due deference, out of 
the royal preseiic^^ 

So closed my intm^ew with Louis XIV. Although his Majesty 
did not indulge in prokxity, I spoke of him for a long time after- 
wards as the most eloquent of rben. Believe me, there is no 
orator like a king; one word from a royal mouth stirs the heart 
more than Demosiliencs coulu have done, lliere was a deep moral 
in that custom of the ancients, by wiiich the Goddess of Persuasion 
was alw ays represented with a diadem on her head. 
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CHAPTER Vn. .. 

ASotrco— The appearance of One iinporlanf in Ihellislorv 
— A Conversation wilh Madame do Balzac, hij^hly satisfactory and 
chcormi; — A Bonconlrc wilh a curious old Soldier — The Extinction 
of a once great Luminary. ^ 

I II vD now been several weeks at Paris ; I had Boither eagerly 
sought, nor 'sedulously avoided, its gaieties. It {#1101 that one 
\iolent sorrow leaves us without power of enjoyment — it only 
lessens the power, and deadens the enjoyment; it does not take 
away from us the objects of life — it only foreslalls (he more in- 
ditfercut calmness of age. « The blood no longer flows in an irre- 
gular, but delicious, course of^ivid and wildernofion; the step 
no longer spurus tile earth: nor does the ambition wander, jipja-, 
liable, yet undefined , oveT the million paths of existence ; but we 
lose not our old capacities — they are quieted , not extinct. The 
heart can never utterly and long he dormant; trifles may not charm 
it any more, nor levities delight; but it has an eye that is not 
eJosed, and a pulse that has toot yet ceased to heat. We survey 
the scene that met es arqpnd, with a gaze no longer distracted by 
e^ery hope that flutters by; imd it is therefore that wc find our- 
selves more calculated than before for the graver occupations of 
our race. The overflowing temperament is checked to its proper 
level, the ambition bounded to its prudent and la\^ful goal. The 
earth is no longer so ^reen , nor the heaven So , nor the fancy 
lYairsUis 'Within us so rich in its creations; bit wc look more nar- 
rowly on the living crowd, and more rationall/ on the aims of men. 
The misfortune which has chanjjed us, has only adapted us the 
belter to a climate in which misfortune is a portion of the air. The 
grief, that has thralled our spirit to alnore narrow and dark cell, 
has also been a chain that has linked us to mankind with a strength 
^f which we drwimt not in the day of a wilder freedom and more 
^xiiriant aspirings. In later life, a new spirit, partaking of that 
^ ch was our earliest, returns to us. The solitude which de- 
us in youth, but which, when the thoughts that make so- 
• li*^*^*^ a fairy hind arc darkened by affliction , becomes a fearful 
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and sombre void, resumes its old spell , as the more morbid and 
urgent memory of Ibal affliction crumbles away by time. Content 
is a hermit; but so also is apathy. Youth loves the solitary couch, 
which it surrounds with dreams. Age, orExpcrielice (which is tlic 
mind’s age) loves the same couch for the rest which it ailords ; but 
the wide iuter\ai between is that of exertion , of labour, and of la- 
bour among men. *iiie woe w hich makes our less social, often 

iriakesour/uz/nVA' more so. The thoughts, which in calm would have 
shunned the w^orld, are drimm upon it by the tempest, even as 
the birds which forsake the habitable land can , so long as the wind 
sleeps, and fhe thunder rests within its cloud, become the con- 
stant and soiilary broodcss over the waste sea; but the morncrit 
the storm awakes, and the blast pursues them, they fly, by an 
overpowering instinct, to some hindering bark^ some vestige of 
human and social life: and exchange, even for danger from the 
hands of men , the desert of an angry lleaven , and the solitude of 
a storm. 

I heard no more, eitlier of Madame de Maidtenon or the. king. 
Meanwhile, my flight and friendship with Lord lloliugbrokc had 
gUen me a consequence in the eyes of the exiled prince, which I 
should not otherwise have enjoyed; and«I wasdionourcd by very 
flattering overtures to enter actively into his service. 1 have before 
said that I felt no enthusiasm in his cause, and I was far from 
feeling it for his person. My ambition ratlicr directed its hopes 
towards a career iti the service of France. France was the country 
of my birth, amrh»s;country of my father’s fame. There no wither- 
ing remembrances awaited me — no private regrets wcreassbcialc^ 
with its scenes — ans no public penalties with its political insti- 
tutions. And, although I had not'yet received any token of Louis’s 
remembrance, in the ordinary routine of court favours, expecta- 
tion as yet would have beert premature ; besides, his royal fide- 
lity to his word was proverbial; and, sooner or later, I indulged 
the hope to profit by the sort of promise he had insinuated to me - 
I declined therefore , with all due respect, the offers of the CheW" 
Jier, and continued to live the life of idleness and expectation, 

Lord Boliiighrokc returned to Paris, and accepted the oflic 
secretary of state in the service of the Chevalier. As he 
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lidv doclarod his reasons, in this step, I do not mean to favour 
the world with his prhalc conversations on the same subject. 

A day or two after his return , I went wffh Win to a partj {^i\cn 
by a nieniber of^he royal family. The first person by ^\hom we 
were accosted — and I rejoiced at it, for we could not Ivave been 
accosted by a more amusing one — w'as Count A^ithouy Hamilton. 

*‘Ah! my Lord Bolingbroke,*' said he, sauntering up to us; 

‘ ‘ how^ are you ? - delighted to see you again. J)o look at Madame 
la Duche^^se d’Orleans! Saw you e\er such a creature? Whither 
are you moving, my Lord? Ah! see him, Count, sec him, gli- 
ding off to that pretty duehesse, of course — well, lie has a beauti- 
ful bow% it must he ( vned — Why, jou iMo not going too? -- what 
would the world say if Com*t Anlhonj Hamilton wen* seen left to 
huuscif? No, .no^ come and sifcdown h) Madame de Cornuel — 
she longs to be inlioduced to you, and is one of the wittiest 
in Europe.” 

Tolo niters! provided she employs her wit ill-naturedly, and 
uses it ill ridiculing other people, not praising her.sell.” 

“Oh! nobody can be more satincal ; indeed, what dilVorence 
is Iheie between wit and satire? Come , Count ! ” 

And Hamilton fntrod'ved me forthwith to Madame do ('ornuel. 
She leceived me very politely ;* and, turning to two or thiee people 
who foimed the circle round her, said, with tlie gieatesl compo- 
sure, ‘"^lessieurs , oblige me by seeking some other ohjeel oI al- 
tiaetion ; I w ish to have a private conference with n'*y new tiiend.” 
“I may stay ,” said Hamilton. 

*‘Ah' ecitainly; you are never in the waf/ 

“In that les^poct, AJadtunr said Haniilton, taking sniiir, 
and bowing vety low — “in thaf respect I must strongly remind 
you of your e\( client husband.” 

“Imc!” cried Madame de Cornuel;* then, turning to me, slie 
said, “Ah! Monsieur, if you could have come to Vaiis sonic 
.years ago you wfluld have been euehaiited with us — we are sadly 
chfmgcd. Imagine the fine old king, thinking it wicked, not to 
hear plays , hut to he«ir plui/rt's art them , and so making the royal 
family a eonijiany ot comedians. Mett J)iou! how villainously they 
^ peiform ! hut do you know why I wished to be introduced to you?” 
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“Yes I io order to have a new listener ; old lisleiicrs inusl be 
, almost as tedious as old news.” 

“ Yerj shiewdb^ said, and not far from the trulh. The faci is 
that I wauled to talk about all these line people |lrescnt, to some 
one foi whose eaniij anecdotes would ha^e the charm of no\cltj. 
Let us begin with Louis Arniand, Prince of Conti — jou see 
him ? ” 

“What, that shoil-sightcd, stout, and rather handsome inan^ 
witli a cast of counlenanccSomcwhal like the pictures ol 
{hiafrr , wdio is laughing so inerrdj ?” 

“fy how dioll! No, that handsome man is no less a 
jierson than the Due D'OttieatLs, You sec a little ugly thing, like 
an anatoim/ed ape — there, see — he has just thrown down a 
chair, and, in stooping to pick iA up, has almost. tallen over the 
Ambassadress — that is J.ouis Armantf, Prince of Conti. 
Do you know what the Due D’OrleansSaid to him the other daj ? 
^ Mon hon ami he said, pointing to the prince’s limbs, — (did 
you e^er see suc|i limbs out of a menagerie, by' the by?) — ‘ Mon 
bon ami ^ it is a line thing lor }ou that the Psalmist has assured ns 
‘that the Lord delighteth no! in any man’s legs.’ Nay, don't 
laugh , it ’s quite true ! ” r* 

It was now for Count Hamilton to take up the hall of satire ; he 
was not a whit more merciful than the kind Madame de Cornuel. 
“The Piinee,” said he, “has so exquisite an awkwardness, that, 
whenever the kj^ng hears a noise, and inquires the cause, the in- 
variahlc answerS^hat — ‘the Prince of Conti has just tumbled 
down!’ lint, tell nW, wliat do you think of Madame d’Aninmil? 
She IS ill the KnglishMicad-drcss, and looks trist'c a hi morf/’ 

“ She is rather pretty , to my ‘taste.” 

“Ye^,” cried Madame de Cornuel, interrupting the gentle An- 
toine — (it did one’s heart good to see hoV strenuously each of 
them tried to talk more scandal than the other) — “yes, she is 
thought very pretty; but I think her very like Uf fricaitdeau — 
white, soft, and insipid. She is always in tears,” (added»ihe 
good-natured (’ornucl) “after her prayers, both at morning and 
evening. I asked why; and she answered, pretty simpleton, that 
she was always forced to pray to be made good, and she feared 
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Heaven would take her at her word! However, she has many 
.w orshippers ; and they call her the evening star/' 

“They should rather call her the Hyades*!" said Hamilton, 
“ ir it he true Ih* I she sheds tears every morning and night, and 
her rising and setting are thus always attended hy rain."~ 

“lira VO, Count Antoine! she shall be so galled in future,’^ 
said Madame dc Cornucl. “But now , Monsieur Devereux , turn 
your eyes to that iiideous old woman.”, 

“What! theDuehesse d’Orleans?” 

“The same. She is in full dress to-night; hut in the day- 
time you generally see her in a riding-habit and a man’s wig; she 
is — ” 

“Hist ! ” interrupted Hamilton ; “ do you not tnmiblc to think 
what she would dl if she overheard you? she is such a terrible 
creature at lighting! You iiave no conception, Count, wiffhr an 
arm she has. She kiK>ws her ugliness, and laughs at it, as all 
the rest of the wor!d does. The king took her hand one day, and 
said, smiling, ‘MTwit could .Nature have meant when she gave 
this hand to a German princess instead of a Dutch peasant?' 
‘Sire,’ said the l^uchesse, very gra\ely, ‘Nalnre ga\e this hand 
to a .(iernian princess lor the purpose of boxing the cars of her 
danirs (falour ! ’ ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Madame de Cornucl, laughing; “one 
is inner at a loss for jokes upon a woman who eats saiadr an lard, 
and declares that, w^iencvcr she is unhappy, he.» only consolation 
is )w»m and sausages ! Her son treats her wilh/he great(‘sl respect, 
and consults hef in all his amours, for wh.th slie professes the 
greatest horror, and which she#rclails to her correspondents all 
o^er the world, in letters as long as her pedigree. But you arc 
looking ni her son ; is he not of a good*mien?” 

“Yes, pretty well; but docS not exhibit to advantage by the 
side of Lord lUlingbroke , with whom he is now talking. Dray, 
is (he third personage thathas just joined them?” 

“ Oh-the wretch ! it is the Abhij Dubois; a living proof of the 
folly of the French pro\erh which says that Mercuries should no^ 
be made da hois. Never was there a Mercury equal to the Abbe — 
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/but, do look at that old man to the left — he is one of the most 
: remarkable persons of the age/* 

“ What ! he witk the small features , and comely countenance, 
considering his years ? ” 

“The same,” said Hamilton ; it is the notorious Choisi. Yon 
know that he is the modern Tiresias, and has been a woman as 
, well as man.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Ah, you may well ask!*' cried Madame De Cornuel. “Why, 
he lived for many years in the disguise of a woman, and had all 
sorts of curious adventures.” 

“ J/oe# Diablo r cried<aiamilton ; “it was entering your ranks, 
Madame , as a spy. I hear he makes but a sorry report of what he 
saw there.” » ^ 

Count Antoine,” cried the lively He Cornuel, “we 
must not turn our weapons against each ^ther; and \\hcn you 
attack a woman’s sex, you attack her individually. But what 
makes you look so intently , Count DeverCux, at that ugly priest?” 

The person thus flatteringly designated was Montreuil ; he had 
just caught my eye , among a group of men who were conversing 
eagerly. 

“Hush, Madame!” said I, “spare me for a moment; ” and 
I rose, and mingled with the Abbe’s companions. “So, you 
have only arrived to-day ,” I heard one of them say to him. 

“No, 1 coul^l not despatch my business before.” 

‘ ‘ And how a ix^itlcrs in England ? ” 

/ “Ripe! — if tli^fe of his majesty (ofFranc;e) be spared a 
year longer, we will s^nd the Elector of Hanover back to his prin- 
cipality.” ’’ 

“ Hist! ” said the companion, and looked towards me. Mon- 
treuil ceased abruptly ouFeyes met — his fell. I afl’ceted lo look 
among ^he group as if I had expected to And there some one I knew, 
and then , turning away , I seated myself alone and*apart. 'J’hcrc, 
unobserved, I kept my looks on Montreuil. I remarked thdt, 
from time to time, his keen dark eye glanced toward me, with a 
look rather expressive of vigilance than any thing else. Soon after- 
wards his little knot dispersed; I saw him converse for a few mo- 



nienLs \uili Dubois, who received him , I thought, distantly; and 
then he was engaged in a long conference with the Bishop olTrdjus* 
whom till then 1 had not perceived among thccrowd. 

As 1 was Idtteriug on the staircase, where I saw Monlreuil de- 
part with the bishop , in the carriage of the latter, Hamilton, ae- 



lo the good count’s great astonishment, I preferred solitude and 
reflectiou , for that night, to any thifig else. 

Montreuil’s visit to the French capital boded me no good. He 
possessed great influence with Fleuri, and was in high esteem 
Mulh Madame dc '^b'linlenon , and , iri<i‘fl‘ecl , very shortly after his 
return to Paris, the liislw>p ofFr('‘jus looked upon me with a most 
cool sort of bcniguancy; and Madame de Maintenon told her 
friend, the Duerfesse dc St. Sinioti, that it was a great pity a joung 
nobleman, of my birth Ad prepossessing appearance - fay ! liiy 
prepossessing appearance would mner have occurred to Ibc de- 
votee, if I had ^lot seemed so sensible of her own) — should not 
only be addicted to the wildest dissipation, but, worse still, to 
Jansenislical tenets. After this, there \sas no hope for me , sine 
in the king’s '%ord, ybich bis increasing infirmities, nalurally 
engrossing his attention, ^ircvcnlcd my hoping too sanguincly, 
would dwell very acutely on his rcmeinbrauce. 1 believe, how- 
ever , so religiously scrupulous was Louis upon a point of honour, 
that, had he lived, I should ha>e had nolliing to complain of. 
As it was — but 1 hnticipale ! — Montreuil dis appeared from Paris, 
ji’lmoscas suddenly as he had appeared thoiv;. And, as dro\Miing 
men catch at if straw, so, finding my affai-^s in a Aery low ebb, I 
thought 1 w«iild take ad\ice, from Madame de Balzac. 

I accordingly repare, d to her hotel. She was at home, and, 
fortunately, alone. » 

“You are welcome, mo7iJih/' said she: “sulTer me lo giAC 
you that till<> — you are welcome — it is some days since 1 saw 

I’OU." 

have mimhercd them I assure you, Madame,” said f, 
“and they liaAc crept with a dull pace; but you knoAA that busi- 
ness has claims as well as pleasure ! ” 



“True!*' said Madame de Balzac, pompously; “I myself 
fmd the M ciglil of politics a little iDsupportablc , though so used to 
it; to your young beam I can readily imagine how ^irksome it must 
be!’* 

“>yould, Madame, that I could obtain your experience by 
contagion ; as it is^l fear that 1 have profited little by my visit to his 
Majesty. Madame de Maintenon will not see me , and the Bishop 
of Trejus (excellent man !) has been seized with a sudden paralysis 
of memory , w henever I present myself in his way.” 

“That party will never do — I thought not,” said Madame 
de Balzac, who was a wonderful imitator of the By on the wheel; 
“ 7 //^ celebrity, and the Knowledge that / loved you for your fa- 
ther’s sake, w^ere, I fear, sufficient to'dcstroy your interest with 
the Jesuits and their tools. Well ( well, we nmd repair the mis- 
^iefj^e have occasioned you. What pl^cc w'ould suit you best?” 

“Why, any thing diplomatic. I wouli^ rather travel, at my 
age , than remain in luxury and indolence even a], Paris I ” 

“Ah, nothing like diplomacy!” said Madame dc Balzac, 
with the air of a Richelieu , and emptying her snuff-box at a pinch ; 
“but have you, my son, the requisite qualities for that science, 
as well as the tastes? Are you capable of'intrigufc? Can you say 
one thing and mean another? Arc you aware of the immense con- 
sequence of a look or a bow? Can you live like a spider, in the 
centre of an inexplicable net — inexplicable as well as dangerous — 
to all but the wciiver? That, my son, is the art of politics — 
that is to be a dijuonmlisl ! ” 

“Peiirq)s, to otm^ess penetrating than Madapie de Balzac,” 
answered I, “I might, upon trial, not appear utlerly ignorant of 
the noble art of state duj)licily which she has so eloquently de- 
picted.” 

“Possibly!” said the godd lady; “it must indeed be a pro- 
found dissimulator to deceive me.” 

“But what would you advise me to do in the present crisis? 
What party to adopt — what individual to Balter? ” 

Nothing, I already discovered, and have already observed, 
did the inestimable Madame dc Balzac dislike more than a down- 
right question — she ue> er answered it. 
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“Why, renlly, said she, preparing herself lor a long speech, 
“I am quite glad you consult me, and I, will give you the host 
advice in iiiy power, Ecoutez done — you have seen the Due do 
Maine?" 

“Certainly!" 

“Hum! ha! it would be wise to follow hii^; hut — you take 
me — YOU understand. — Then, you Know', my son, there is 
the Due d’Orleans — fond of pleasure — full of talent — hut you 
know — there is a little — what do you call it — you imdcrsland. 
As for the Due de llourbon — 't is quite a sifn[)leton — neverthe- 
less we must eonsidcr — nothing like consideration — believe me, no 
diplomatist ever lirwies. As for Mad?jmc ch' Maintenon — you 
kjjow, and 1 know too, tl^at dc Duchessc d’Oiicans calls her an 
old hag — hut then — a word to Die yvise — li^h ! — what shall w'c 
say to Madame tlie*Ducliesse herself? — what a fat woman ^he is 
— but excessively doer — such a letter writer! Well — you 
see, my dear young Ifricnd , that it is a very dillieult matter to 
d(‘cide. upon — hht you must already he fully aware what plan I 
should advise." • 

“ Already, Madame! " 

“To he sure ! (»What h^ve I been saying to you all this lime? — 
did you not hear me? — Shalf I repeat my advice?" 

“Oh, no! ( perfectly comprehend you now“, you would ad- 
vise me — in short — to — to — do — as well as T can." 

“You have said it, my son. 1 thought you w ould understand 
me, on a little relic Aion.” 

•“To be sure — to he sure," said I. 

And three ladies being anriouuecd, my conference with Ma- 
dame dc Balza« ended. 

1 now resolved to wait a little till the tides of power seemed 
somewhat more settled, and 1 could .fsccrtaiii in what quarter to 
point my hark of enterprise. I gave myself rather more eagerly to 
sficiety, in prof)orlion as my political schemes were sudered to 
rei^ain torjnd. My mind could not remain quiet, without prey- 
ing on Itself; and no evil appeared to me so great as tranquillity. 
J bus the spring and earlier summer passed on, till, in August, 
the riots preceding tlic Ucbellion broke out in Scotland. At this 



time I ^aw but little of Lord Boliugbroke in privale ; Jiough , with 
his characteristic alTectatioa, he took care that the load of business, 
with which he was, really oppressed , should not prevent his enjoy- 
ment of all gaieties in public. And my iiulilfererfco to the cause of 
the Chevalier, in which he was so warmly engaged, llirew' a natural 
restraint u])on our conversation, and produced an involuntary 
coldness in our fiitercourso — so impossible is it for rneu to be 
private friends who dilfer on a public matter. 

One evening I was cngafjCd to meet a large party , at a country 
house about forty miles from Paris, I went, and stayed some 
days. My liorscs had accompanied me; and, when 1 left the 
chateau , I resolved to tyake the journey to Paris on horseback. 
Accordingly, I ordered my carriage tQ. follow me, and, attended 
by a single groom , conuiienced ipy expedition. It was a beautiful 
still morning — the lirst day of the first mouth bf autumn. I had 
proceeded about ten miles, whenifelfin with an old French of- 
ficer. I remember — though I never saw'him but that once — 1 
remember his face as if I had encountered U'yesterday. ft was 
thin and long, and yellow enough (p have served as a caricature, 
rather than a portrait, of l)ou Quixote. He had a hook nose, and 
a long sharp chin; and all the lines, w^^inklei^ curves aud fur- 
rows, of which the human visage is’capablc, seemed to have met 
in his cheeks. Nevertheless, his eye was bright and keen — his 
look alert — and his whole bearing linn, gallant, and soldier- 
like. He w^'is attired in a sort of military undress — wore a musta- 
chio, which, though thin and grey, was cArcfully curled; ami, 
at the summit of a ^«i*y respectable wig was perched a small cocked 
hat, adorned with a black feather. He rode v/ry upright in his 
saddle; and his horse, a steady, stalwart quadruped, of the 
Norman breed , with a terribly long lai I , and a prodigious breadth 
of chest, put one stately leg before another in a kind of trot, which, 
though it seemed , from its height of action , and the proud look 
of the steed , a pretension to motion more than ordinarily brisk, 
was , in fact a little slow^er than a common walk. « 

This noble cavalier seemed sulliciently an object of curiosity to 
my horse to induce the animal to testify his surprise by shying, very 
jealously and very vehemently , in passing him. This ill-breeding 
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on bis part was indignantly returned on the part of the Norman 
.charger, who, uttering a sort of squeak, and shaking his long mane 
and head, commenced a scries of curvets and capers which cost tlie 
old Frenchman ilo little trouble to appease. In the midst of these 
(upiine freaks, the horse came so near me as to splash my nether 
garment, with a liberality as little ornamental as it was pleasurable. 

The old Frenchman seeing this, took off his cocked hat very 
politely, and apologized for the accidcni. 1 replied with equal 
courtesy; and, as our horses slid iuto^quiet, their riders slid into 
conversation. It was begun and chiefly sustained by ray new corii- 
rade; for I am little addicted to commence unnecessary socialities 
myself, though I sin ild think very meanlf of my pretensions to the 
name of a gentleman and a^ourticr, if I did not return them when 
oilered. even by a beggar. • 

“It is a line horSe of yours. Monsieur,” said the old Frencl\jj^ian ; 
“hut I cannot believe — pafflon me for sayingso — that jour slight 
Tuigllsh steeds arc so A^ell adapted to the purposes of war as our 
strong chargers — vf>ici le mivn, par axrmph,'* 

“It is very possible, Montieur,” said I. “Has the horse you 
now ride done service in the held as well as on the road?” 

“ Ah ! Ui pauomi pett\7nfgnon — no ! ” — (pefHj indeed — this 
little darling was seventeen h^nds high at the very least) — “no, 
Monsieur; it is but a youug creature this — his grandfather served 
me well ! ” 

“I need not ask you, Monsieur, if you have borne arms — the 
soldier is stamped upOn you !” 

“Sir, jou Hatter me highly !” said the oldgcnlleman, blushing 
to the very tip of*his long lean ears, and bowing as low as if I had 
called him a Cwa/r; “1 have folR)wed the profession of arms for 
more, than fifty years.” 

“Fifty years — 't is a long time!” 

“ V long time,” rejoined my companion, “a long lime to look 
l);n‘k upon with rigret.” 

• Kegrcet! by Heaven — I should think the remembrance of 
lilty years’ excitement and glory would be a remembrance of 
triunqih.” 

^ The old man turned round on his saddle, and looked at rnc for 



some moments very wistfully — ‘‘You are yoiins?, Sir/' he said 
“and at your years I should liavc thought with you — but — ” (then 
abruptly rhaughigv his voice, he continued^ — “Triumph, did you 
say? Sir, f ha^e had three sons; they arc dead — fhoy died in battle 

— I did not w'cep — I did not shed a tear, Sir — not a tear! But I 
will tell you w lien 1 did weep. I came back, an old man, to the 
Ijome I had left as' a young one. T saw the country a desert, f saw 
that the noblesse had become tyrants — the peasants had become 
slaves — such slaves - savage from despair — even when they were 
most gay, most (carhdly gay, from constitution. Sir, I saw the 
priest rack and grind, and the seigneur exact and jullage, and the 
tax-gatherer squcc/c oiU the lifllc the other oppressors had left : 

— anger, discontent, wretchedness, Camine, a terrible separation 
between one order of people am] anotherr — an incredible indiffei 
once to the miseries their despotism caused on llie part of the 
aristocracy — a sullen ami vindictive 'hatred for the perpetration (d 
those miseries on tlie part of the people all places sold — even 
all honours juiced, at the court, which was become a |)ublic rnarlud, 

— a piro>incc of peasants — ofliviiog men bartered f(*r a fow^ li>res,, 
and literally passed from one hand to another — to he squeezed 
and drained anew by each new possessor — in a word, Sir, an 
abandoned court, an unredeemed nbblessc — nnre(lecm(‘d, Sir, ]>y 
a single benefit which, in other countries, e\en the most feudal, the 
vassal obtains from the master — a peasantrv famished — a nalioii 
loaded with debt, which it sought to j)ay by tears ; — these are what 
I saw — these arc the consequences of that hVartlcss and miserable 
xanily, from which* arose wars ncitlicr useful nor honourable — 
these are the real components of that irtumphj ns yon term it, w hich 
you w onder that I regret.” 

Now, although it was impossible lo jive at the court of Louis 
XIV. in his latter days, and not feel, from the general discontent 
that prevailed even iliprc, what a dark truth the old soldier’s sjx'ech 
contained — yet I was somewhat surprised hy‘an enthusiasm so 
little military in a person whose bearing and air were so cor spi- 
cuously martial. 

“You draw a melancholy picture,” said T; “ and the wretched 
state of culture which the lands that wc now })ass through exhibit^ 



is a witness how liillc exaggeration there is in your colouring. How- 
ever, these arc but the ordinary evils of war, and, if your country 
Vndures them, do not forget that she has also injlicted them. lie- ' 
member what Fr^ice did to Holland, and own that it is but a retri- 
bution that France should now find that the injury we do to others 
ih (among nations as well as individuals) injury to ourselves.” 

]\ly old Frenchman curled his moustaches v^th the linger and 
thumb of his left hand: this was rathet too subtle a distinctiou 
for him. 

“Thai may be true enough, Monsieur,” said he; “biit7/m/*'- 
blvu^ lljose vHiudits Dutchmen deserved what they sustained at our 
liands. rso. Sir, n — 1 am not so base^ih to forget the glory my 
countiy acquired, ttiough 1 ^eep for her wounds.” 

“ I do not quite understand ycgi, Sir,” said I ; “did yon not just 
now confess that life wars you had wflnessed were neither honpur- 
able nor useful? What glol^ , then, was to be acquired in a war of 
that character, even though it was so delightfully animated by cut- 
ting the throats of ‘#hosc maudils Dulchmcn?’ ” 

“Sir,” answered the Frertthinan, drawing himself up, “you 
did not understand me. When we punished Holland, we did 
rightly. Jt c conquered 

“ Whether you couqiiercd,* or not (for the good folk of Holland 
are not so sure of the fact),” answered I, “that wa^r was the most 
tmjust in which your king was ever engaged ; but pray tell me, Sir, 
what war it is that you lament?” 

The Frenchman fiWned - whistled — put out his under lip, in 
a sort of 'angry emharrassement — and then* s])urriiig his great 
horse into a curve*t, said, 

“ That last war witli the EngliA ! ” 

“Faith,” said I, “ that was the juste^st of all.” 

“Just!” cried the Frcuchmair, halting abruptly, and darling at 
nie a glance of fire, “just I no more, Sir! no more! I was at Blen- 
heim, and at Kanlilics!” 

\s the old warrior said the last words, his voice faltered ; and 
lliough 1. could not help inly smiling at the confusion of ideas, by 
w hicli war> w ere just or unjust, according as they wore fortunato 



or not, yet I respected his feelings enough lo turn away iny face, 
and remain silent. 

“Yes,” renewed my comrade, colouring with oident shame, 
and drawing his‘ cocked hat over his brows, “ 40 ^, 1 received niy 
last w onnd at Raniilies. Thrn my eyes were opened to the horrors 
of war; ihrn I saw and cursed the evils of ambition ; ihen 1 resolved 
to retire from armies of a king who had lost for ever his name, 
Iiis glory, and his country.” 

Was there over a better type of the French nation than this old 
soldier? As long as fortune smiles on them, it is Murchoj/fi au 
(/iallel” t\m] la Directly they get beat, itis'‘jy^i 

jjduvra pafrrie!*’ and cahmifes aJJ'rcuses de hi ^uevvo. 

‘'However,” said if “the old king is drawing near the end of 
his days, and is said lo express his fepentauce at the evils his an - 
bilion has occasioned.” ' t 

^The old soldier shoved back liisiat, and offered me bis snuff- 
box. I judged by this that he was a little jnollilied. 

“Ah!” ho renewed, after a pause, “^h! times arc sadly 
changed, since the year 1007; when the young king — he was 
)oimg then — took the field, in Flanders; under the grealTureiino^ 
SdiTisUp I What a hero he looked , upon his while war-horse ! I 
would have gone — ay, and the inean(.*i)t and^haekwardesl soldier 
in the camp would have gone — into Ihe very mouth of the cannon, 
for a look from that magmlieent countenance, or a word from that 
niotilh which knew so well what words were! Sir, there was in 
the war of seventy-two, when we were at peace w ith Great llrilain, 
an Knglish gentleman , then in (he army , afterwards a marshal of 
France: 1 remember, as if it were yesterday » how' gallantly he. 
behaved. The king sent to compliment him , after some signal 
proof of courage and conduct, and asked what 'reward he would 
have. ‘Sire,* answered the EoglishuKin, ‘give me the white 
plume you wore this day!* From that inomeiil the Englishman’s 
fortune was made.” 

“The llaltcry w'enl farther than the valour,*'* said I, smiling, 
as 1 recognized in the anecdote the first great slop which my lalhcr 
had made in the ascent of fortune. 

^^Sacnslio!” cried the Frenchman, “it was no flattery, then. 
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V> e so idolized the l^mg, that mere truth \iould ha\p seemed 
disloj.illj , and no more thought that praise, however extra- 
vagant, was adulation, when diiected to him, than we should 
have thonglil lher^‘ was aduhatioo in the piaise we would have given 
to oil! lirst mistress. But it is all changed now ’ Who now caies 
for the old jn lesl-iidden nionardi 

And upon (Ins the veteian , having ( onqiii rc^ the momentary 
tnthiisnsni vliich the leinenihiaiue oi tin kings < ariiei gloin s 
Jiul i\M((d, (ranstirred all his g( niu'^ of ihsmption to the op- 
poMie side oi the question, and declaimed , with gieit eneigy, 
upon the loval vices and eriors, whuhwin so t h innin^ in pros- 
pirih, and win now so detestable in adv (1*^1! v 

>\hde we wire thus conversing vvi* appioai hed Virsailles. 
i thought the viimitj oi the town seemed unusnallj disuted, 

\\ ( ( nt( led the iti<%ii street - ciitwds wcie assembled — an iini- 
virsd muinmi was heard — ^e\t itenn nt sal onevei^ (oiinlen*.nn . 
11(11 an old dune wa’^ ( ndeavoniing to evpLiiii sonu thing, oi- 
(leiifly beyond liis (^ompiehension , to a ihild ol Ihid ^en^ old, 
wlio with op« n month and fixed eves, sceimd to make up in 
wonder lor tin want ol inti llfgence , then , a group oi old di*— . 
binded soldiers oitupied the w ly, and si ennd, horn tin ir mnt- 
tind ( onvds ition^, to went ^ sneei and a jest at a pin si, who, 
with downward (ouidcnancc and imdaiuholy air, was hurring 
along 

One ^oiing fellow was calling out — “ At least, it is a holyda^ , 
and I shill go to Paiis^” — and, as a conliast to him, an old 
vvillu led aiti/aii, leaning on a gold-head( d cane, with sh iifiavainc 
< hujm 111 ever), hue ol his lace, inutteied *)Ut to a It How miser 
— “ ^o bu^-mess to-d ly — no money , John — no money ’ " One 
kind of womin* oi all agts, close^by who h my hoi so passtd, was 
ditiiely ot( upit d witii a single topic, and that so vehemently, (hat 
I Inard the leading vvoids ol (he discussion. “Mouiniug - he- 
lonung — what lasliioii ^ — how ioiig‘^ — O ciell” Ihus do 
h Hies weavi liieTnselvt s round the bici oi death’ 

*“ hat is lilt IK ws, geiitlemeir^” said 1 . 

‘ Ntvvs — what, yon have not heard It ’ — The king is dead! 

“I ouis dead — Louis the Gi eat, dead!" cued my companion. 

* D* I i Ttu r j tj 
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“Louis the Great?” said a sullen-looking man — “Louis, 
the persecutor ! ” 

“Ah — ho *sa Huguenot! ” "cried another with haggard checks 
and hollow eyes, scowling at the last speaker:. “Never mind 
what he says — the king was right when he refused protection to 
the Heretics — but was he right when he levied such taxes on the 
Catholics?” * 

“Hush ! ” said a third — “hush — it may be unsafe to speak 

— there are spies about; -^or my part, I think it was all the fault 
of the Noblesse.” 

“And the Favourites ! ” cried a soldier , fiercely. 

“And the Harlots ! ” cried a hag of eighty. 

“And the Priests ! ’ multered the Huguenot. 

“Aud the Tax-gatherers !” added the lean Catholic. 

We rode slowly on. My comrade was evi(’ .‘ntly and powerfully 
affe«i-tcd. 11 

“So, he is dead! ” said he. “Deadk — well — well — peace 
be with him. He conquered in Holland — be bumbled Genoa — 
he dictated to Siuiin — be commanded Conde and Turenne — he 

— Ball ! What is all this (then , turning abruptly to me , my com- 
panion cried) — 

“1 did not speak against the king, did I, Sir?” 

“ Not much.” 

‘"I am glad of that — yes, very glad!” And the old man 
glared fiercely round on a troop of boys, w ho were audibly abusing 
the dead lion, 

“I would have bit out my longue, rather than it had joined in 
the base joy of these yelping curs. Heavens! when I think what 
shouts I have heard — when the name of that man, then deemed 
little less than a God, was but breathed ! — and now — why do 
you look at me, Sir? My eyes arc moist — 1 know it, Sir — 1 
know it. The old battered, broken soldier, wJio made his first 
campaigns, when that which is now dust was the idol of France, 
and the pupil of Turenne — the old soldier's eyes shall not he dry, 
though there is not another tear shed in the whole of this great 
empire.” 

“Your three sons?” said I; “you did not weep for them?” 



“No, Sir - I loved them when! was old; bull lo\ed Louis 
ivheji / youn^ /” , 

“ Your oppressed and pillaged country?'* said I — “think of 
that." * 

“No, Sir, I Mill not think of it! cried the old warrior,' in a 
passion, “I Mill not think of It — to-day, at least." 

“Ion are right, iny brave friend; in the gra\^ let ns burj even 
jniblic wrong'^ — but let Ub not burj their reinembrance. May the 
JO) MC lead in every face that Me pas# — joj at the death of one 
whom idolatry once almost seemed to deem immortal — be a les- 
son to future kings ! " 

]\ly eomradi did not immediately answer ; but, after a pause, 
and we had fumed our back^upoii the town, he said — 

“Jo) , Sii — you spoke of j%y! Yes, Me are Fnmrlimcn — 
Me forgive our rilled easily for private vices and pell) lauli*^; but 
we never toigive tliein if they commit the greatest of laulls, and 
suller a stam to rest updu — " 

“What? ” I <is^ed , as my comrade broke off. 

“1 he natiomil glory, Mon^ieui ! " said he. 

“You have hit it,’' said I, smiling at the turgid senlimont 
which was so reall)*aud d(‘r*ply^le!t. “And had )ou vviitlen folios 
upon the eliaraeler of your couiilr)meii , you could not have ei- 
pressed it better." 


ClIAPTEll VIII. 

In ^^hich lliere isKeason (o fear that Princes are iftif in\,jrial)ly free from 
• bunian Peccadilloes. 

On entering* Paris, my v eleranVlIow-trav oiler took leaTC of me, 
and 1 proceeded to my hotel. When the ilrst evcitation of riiy 
liionghts was a little subsided , and after some feelings of a mme 
public nature, I began to consider what influence the king’s death 
was like!) to havb on my own fortunes; 1 could not but see, at a 
glai/i*e, that for the cause of the Chevalier, and the destiny of his 
piesent exertions m Scotland, it was the most fatal event that could 
have occurred. 

V}* 
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The balance of power, in the contending factions of Franco, 
would, I foresaw, lie entirely between the Duke of Orleans and 
the legitimate children of the late king; the latter, closely leagued 
as they were with itladame de Maintenon, would nol be much djs- 
j) 0 scd to consider the welfare of the hon Cornle Devereux ; and my 
wishes, therefore, naturally settled on the former. I was not 
doomed to a long^ suspense. Every one knows , that the very next 
day the Duke of Orleans appeared before Farliamenl , and was 
proclaimed regent — that tjje will of the late king was set aside — 
and that the Duke of Maine became Lout-a-coup as low in power as 
he had always been despicable in intellett. A little hubbub ensued 
— people in general laughed at the regent's lincssc — and the more 
sagacious admired the c’ourage and address of which the liuessc 
w as composed- The Regent’s mother* wrote a letter of sixty-nine 
pages about it; and the Duchess of Maine bo^cd the duke’s ears 
very Veartily for not being as clever herself. All Paris tcenied 
with joyous forebodings ; and the Regent, ,.whorn every one, some 
lime agt), had suspected of poisoning his cousjns , every one now 
declared to he the most perfect prince that could possibly be ima- 
gined, and the very picture of //e/wV iu goodness as well 

as physiognomy. Three days after this event, one happened to 
inyscif, with which my public carecj mt»y be said to commence. 

I bad spent the evening at a house in a distant part of Paris, 
and, iinited by the beauty of the night, had dismissed my car- 
riage, and was walking home alone and on foot. Occupied with 
niy redeciions, and not very well acquainted with the dangerous 
and dark streets of Paris, in which It was very rare for those who 
liaie cairiagcs to wander on foot, I iUvSeusibly^^slraycd from my 
proper direction. When I first discovered this disagreeable fact, 
1 was in a lilthy and obscure lane rather than slrti^ct, which I did 
not remember having ever honoured with my presence before. 
While I was pausing in tl'ie vain hope and anxious endeavour to 
shape out some imaginary chart — some “map of the mind,” by 
which to direct my bewildered course , I heard a confused noise 
proceed from another lane at right angles with the one in which I 
then was. I listened ~ the sound became more distinct — 1 re- 
cognised human voices in loud and angry altercation — a moment 
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more, and there was a scream. Though I did not attach much 
importance to the circumstance, I thought I might as well approach 
nearer to the quarter of noise. I walked to lh§ door of the house 
from which ihc siSTeam proceeded; it was very small, and mean. 
Just as I neared it, a window w^is thrown open , and a >oice died 
— “Help! help! for God’s sake, help!” 

“ What ’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Whoever you arc , save us ! ” cried the voice , “and that in- 
stantly, or we shall be murdered;” i»id, the moment after, the 
voice ceased abruptly, and was succeeded by the clashing of 
sw’ords. 

I beat loudJr at the door — I shouted out — no answer; the 
scuttle within seemed to increase ; I saw a small blind alley to the 
left; one of the unfortunate wo^ien, to whom such places are 
homes, was standing in it. “ What’possibility is there of entering 
the house? ” 1 asked. 

“ Oh ! ” said she , ** it does not matter; it is not the first time 
gentlemen have cu%cach other’s throats //wve.” 

“What! is it a house bfli^d repute?” 

“ Yes ; and where there arc bullies who wear knives , and take 
purses — as well ladies , who — ” 

“.Good Hea> CHS ! ” cried*!, interrupting her,*' “there is no 
time to be lost. Is there no w’ay of entrance but at this door?” 

“Yes , if you are bold enough to enter at another I ” 

“Where?” 

“Down this allcyx” 

Immediately I entered the alley — the. woman pointed to a 
small, dark, mftrow flight of stairs — I ascended — the sounds 
increased in Iqudncss. I mounted to the second flight — a light 
streamed from a door — the clashing of swords was distinctly 
audiblew ithin — I broke open tire dooi>and found myself a witness 
and intruder in a scene at once ludicrous and fearful. 

A table , cov'red witli bottles and the remnants of a meal, w as 
in t^e centre of the room; several articles of women’s dress were 
scattered over the floor; two women of unequivocal description 
were clinging to a man richly dressed , and who having fortunately 
, got behind an immense chair, that had been overthrown, probably, 
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in the scuffle, managed to keep off, with awkward address, a 
ficrce-looking fellow, who had less scope for the ability of his 
sword arm, from tjie Circumstance of his attempting to pull away 
the chair with his left hand. Whenever he stooped to effect this 
object, his antagonist thrust at him very vigorously, and had it 
not been for the cinbarrassraent his female enemies occasioned 
him , the latter w?)uld , in all probability, have dispatched or dis- 
abled bis besieger. This fortilied gentleman being backed by the 
window, was, I immediately concluded, the person who had 
called to me for assistance. 

At the other corner of the apartment was another cavalier , w ho 
used his sword with singular skill, but who, being hard pressed 
by two lusty fellowss, was forced to employ that skill rather in de- 
fence than attack. Altogether, , the disordered appearance of the 
roorn^^ the broken bottles, the fumes with wuich the hot atmo- 
sphere teemed, the evident profligacj’of the two women, the half 
undressed guise of the cavaliers, and the V'uffian air and collected 
ferocity of the assailants, plainly denoted iha*. it was one of those 
I)criJous festivals of pleasure in wvhich* imprudent gallants were 
often, in llial day, betrayed by irracbcrous J)alilahs into the haiuis 
of Philistines, who, not contented with stripping them for the 
sake of plunder, frequently murdered them for the sake of secrecy. 

ila^ing taken a rapid , but satisfactory, survey of the scene, \ 
did not think it necessary to make any preparatory parley. I tlirew 
myself upon the nearest bravo with so hearty a goodwill that I ran 
him lijroiigli the body before he had recmcrod his surprise at ni} 
appearance. This soriicw'hat startled the other two; they drew 
hack, and demanded quarter. 

“Quarter, indeed 1” cried the farther cava,|ier , releasing 
himself from his astonished female assailaqts, and leaping nimhlv 
over his bulwark, into the teulre of the room — “quarter, indeed, 
rascally ivrof^nes! No; it is oiir turn now; and, by Joseph of 
Arimathea! you shall sup with Pilate lo-night,'? So saying, he 
pressed his old assailant so fiercely that , after a short contest , 
latter retreated till he had backed himself to the door, he then 
suddenly turned round, and vanished in a twinkling. The third 
and remaining ruffian w as far from thinking himself a match for 
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three men ; he fell on his knees, and implored mercy. However, 
.the vi-drvanl sustainer of the besieged chair was but little disposed 
to alTord him the clemency he demanded , apd approached the 
crestfallen brav(f with so grim an air of truculent delight, brandish- 
ing his sword, and uttering the most terrible threats, that there 
would have been small doubt of the final catastrophe of the trem- 
bling bully, had not the other gallant thrown hi?liself in the way of 
his friend. 

“Put up thy sword,'* said he, hftighing, and yet with an air 
of command; “we must not court crime, and then punish it,” 
Then, turning I j the bully, he said, “Kise, Sir Kascal ! the devil 
spares thee a little longer, and this g«illcman will not disobey 
his, as wHill as M// master’.^ wishes. — Jiegone!” 

The fellow wa^^ted no second^invitation ; lie sprang to his legs, 
and to the door. The dis/'vi^pointed cavalier assisted his d^’seent 
down the staus with ajwick, that would have done the work of the 
sword to any llesli ^lot accustomed to similar applications, ihu- 
ling up his rapier, the mijder gentleman then turned to the 
who lay huddled together uiiTler shelter of the chair which their 
intended victim had deserted. 

“-All, Mesdarnos, said ke, gravely, and with a low bow , “I 
am sorry for your disappoiiitincut. As long as you contented 
yoursehes with robbery, it were a shame to have interfered wdth 
jour innocent amusements; but cold steel becomes serious. 
Monsieur H’Argeusmi will favour you with some iiujuiries to -mor- 
row-; at present, I rcccunmcud you to errjpty what remains in 
the hoi tie. Adiftu ! Monsieur, to whom I am so greatly indebted, 
honour me wijh your arm dowi^ these stairs. You** ('turning to 
his friend) “will follow' us, and keep a sliarp loukbehiud. .//- 
lo/is! f 'ivoI/<>nri(Juafrer* • , 

As wc descended the dark and rough stairs , my new compa- 
nion said, “ What an excellent antidote to the effects of the Ain de 
cluMiipagne is this same fighting. I feci as if I had not tabled a 
drop these six hours. What fortune brought you hither, Mon- 
sieur?” addressing me. 

We were now at the foot of the first flight of stairs, a high and 
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small window admitted the moonlight, and we saw^ each other's 
faces clearly. 

“That forlun/*,” answered I, looking at my acquaintance 
steadily, but with an expression of profound rcslj)cct — “ that for- 
tune which watches over kingdoms, and which, I trust, may in 
no place or circumstance be a deserter from your Highness." 

“Highness! ’ said my companion, colouring, and darting a 
glance, first at his friend and then at me, “Hist — Sir, you 
know, me , then — speak'^low — you know , then , for whom you 
have drawn your sword?" 

“ Yes , so please your highness. I have drawn it this night for 
Philip of Orleans; Itrur.tyet, in another scone, and for another 
cause , to draw it for the Regent of France ! " 

CIIAPTEH IX. ' 

A Prince — an Audience — and a ^"cret Embassy. 

Till: Regent remained silent for a momei.’t: he then said, in 
an altered and grave voice, **Cesf l\ien. Monsieur! 1 thank you for 
the distinction you have made. It were not amiss," (he added, 
turning to his comrade,) “that you would qow and then deign, 
henceforward, to make the same distinction. Rut this is neither 
time nor place for parlance. On , gentlemen ! " 

Wc left the house , passed into the street, and moved on ra- 
pidly, and in silence, till the constitutional gaiety of the duke, 
recovering its ordinary tone , he said , with a laugh — 

“Well, now, iids a little hard that a man who has been toiling 
all day for the public good should feci ashamed of indulging for an 
hour or tw o at night in his private amusements ; but so it is. ‘ Once 
grave, always grave ! ’ is the maxim of thc.world — eh, Chatran?” 

The companion bowed. “T is a very good saying, please 
your royal highness, and is intended to warn us from the sin of 
ever being grave ! ” 

“Ha-ha ! you have un grarid talent pour la morale^ mor: hon 
Chatran!*^ cried the duke, “and would draw a rule for conduct 
out of the wickedest of Dubois, Alonsieur, pardon me, 

but I have seen you before ; you are the Count — " 
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“Devereux, Monseigneur/' 

“True, true! I have heard much of you: you are intimate 
with Miiord Br*mgbroke. Would that I had fifty friends like 
him. ’’ 

“JVIonsolgoour would have little trouble in his regency if his 
wish were realized said Chatran. 

“ Tant 7 Nit‘Uj\ so long as 1 had little odium,' as well as little 
trouble — a liappiness which, thanks to you and Dubois, I am not 
likely to enjoy — i]Jals votld la voitur?!'' 

And the duke pointed to a dark, plain carriage , which we had 
suddenly come npon. 

“ Count Doereux,” said the merry I^gcnt , “you will enter : 
iny duty requires that, at thst seductive hour, I should sec a young 
gentleman of your dangerous agc^saXcly lodged at his hotel ! " 

We entered, Chatran gave the orders, and we drove (iff ra- 
pidly. ^ 

The Regent hummed a tune, and his two companions listened 
to it in respectful sflence. ^ 

“Well, well. Messieurs^* said he, bursting out at last into 
open ^oice, “1 will ever believe , in future, that the gods do look 
benignantly on usdisorshippers of the Alma Venus! Do you know 
much of Tibullus, Monsieur Devereux? And can you assist my 
memory w ith the continuation of the line — 

‘Quisquis arnore lenetur, eal—’" 

Uilusqiio sacerque 

Qualibet , in.sidias non tiinuisiije decet. ' 

answered I. ^ 

cried the duke. “I love a gentleman, from my very 
soul, when he* can both tight wdll and read Latin! 1 hate a man 
who is merely a wine -bibber and blade drawer. By St. Louis, 
though it is an excellent thing to till thfe stomach, especially with 
Tokay, yet there is no reason in the world why we should not till 
the head loo. Ifut here w e arc. Adieu , Monsieur Devereux — 
wc :?ljall see you at the Palace.” 

I expressed iny thanks briefly at the Regent’s condescension, 
descended from the carriage (which instantly drove off with re- 
newed celerityj , and once more entered my hotel. 
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Two or three days after my adventure wilh Ihe Regent, I 
thought it expedient to favour that eccentric prince wilh a visit. 
During the early part of his regency, it is well known how success- 
fully he combated with his natural indolence, an^ how de\otedly 
his mornings were surrendered to the toils of his new oHice; but 
when pleasure has grown habit, it requires a stronger iniiul than 
that Philippfi Dabojinah* to give it a permanent succes f>r in 
business. Pleasure is, indeed, like the genius of the fable, the 
m(»st useful of slaves , while ymi subdue it the most intoler .bie 
of tyrants Ihe moment your negligence suib !s if e ;i. 

The hours in xvbicb the prince gave udirn, << .ic ror: *'les 

of his lighter, rather than graxcr, o» cu?».iti<)n‘' '»r tliose 

mediately before and after his levee. V iiglit i-mi di kv.>ul(l 
the best season for me to present .nys. Acco-dinglv , one morn- 
ing aft'^r the levee , 1 repaired to his pa,' ace. 

• The anti-chamhcr was already crowded... 1 .uit myseit quietly 
down in one corner of the room, and looKe^i n Mie motley 
groups around. 1 smiled inly as they reminder u the sc<’in'^ 
my own anti-room , in my younger uays ol foilv and I'ortniie , w ’ > 
wont to exhibit ; the same heterogeneous upon a 

grander scale) of the ministers to Il;e ph .sicai appetites a.ai the 
mental tastes, llierc was the fretting ain^ qnu n. hetok, 
side by side with llie gentle and jMtient • ^ -- Jl, ’lai I n 

voy and Ihe priest’s nie>s<'!iger - tde .* ol' tin* pi-fH ', , and llie 
lirensed breaker of its )aw> - tlnre-; - hut whal i,oots inori' 
prolix deseriplion? Mdial is ;!»e anti-rooin of a great im .. who 
has many wants and many lastLS, out a panorann of the hiCiuii d 
disparities ol’this compounded world. 

While r was moralizing, a gentleman suddenly I'hrust liis ; 
out of a door, and appeared to reconnoitre us. Instantly, the 
crowd swept uj) to him. I thought I might as well folio ' t'le gene- 
ral examjile, and {nishing aside some of iny fellow loiters ' pre- 
sented myself and my name to the gentleman, with the 'ost in- 
gratiating air I could command. 

The gentleman , who was tolerably civil for a grejn man’s great 
man , promised that my visit should he immediately announet'd to 
the prince; and then, with the politest bow imaginable, sla])t>od 
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iho door ill niy face. After X had waited about seven or eight mi- 
nutes longer, the gentleman re-appeared, singled me from lh« 
crowd , and desired me to follow him ; I pasted through another 
room , and ^\a? presently in the Kegcnl’s presence. 

I was rather startled hen I saw, by the morning light, and in 
deshabille, the person of tliat royal martyr dissipation. His 
coun»t '*anc* was red, but bloated, and a >veakness in his eyes 
w -lo- de^ahiy to the jaded and haggard expression of his fea- 
p- p of stomach rflhcr inclined to corpulency, 

- d i'. ■ ; the t.osle Un gounnanderie ^ which the most ra- 
o o , coat se .md yei { .trange to say) the most generally acconi- 
p i ou ami re.dly go.oj uatured of r(%al prolligates, combined 
‘il* fo,-' (dim (pialjlicatu^is. He was yawning very elaborately 
j a grtal of papeis, when 1 entered. He linished his 
ya'.'.'i if it ^ere too and too precious a recreation Jp lose), 

. Jii t. anl, “Gt;od morning, Monsieur Devereux; I am glad 
tJiul \ '0 ! ,t\e found mo out at 

I ssi'.' afraid* Modm )gn»*iir, of appearing an intruder on your 
p£. ;m f.re b) olTi'ring my hof.iage to you before.” 

;•( >0.0 loy good fortune,” said the Regent, turning to a 
mio m', Mi u ;.'!1 j1ht at some distance, whose wily, astute 
ad I M bweing eye, and licentious expression of lip and 

b{ ( . . i.'.du a ed at once the ability and vice which composed his 
cb. ctor. " So like my ',o»od fortune, is it not , Dubois? If ever 
! n et oilli a uderabi) ph wsaut fellow , does not disgrace me 
t>i Ins Mrlli or rcj'utalion . he is always so terribly afraid of Intru- 
d and whei^oer 1 [ork up a respeclable'persouagc without wit, 

. a w it w'llhojit respeo(ability, he attaches himself to me like a 
burr , and caxi't li\e a da; witlorut inquiring after my health.” 

imboj^ *^uule,(i, iKfwctl, but did not answer, and I saw' that 
i)i'. wa** b< fit darkly and keeiily i/|)on me. 

' Wr!! sani the prime, “what think you of our opera, 
(.{fisnt DtaeienV'^ — ll beats your Knghsli one — eh!” 

' Ui, »Mst:nop. , Monsogneur; oms is but a rclleclion of 
3 om> 

> ’ ytair Irirnd. mile.rd BoJingbroko, a person who 
kn a’a jvU opr.-a*. almost as much as 1 do , which , vanity apart, 
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is saying a great deal. I should like very well to visit England — 
what should 1 learn best there? In Spain (I shall always lo>e 
Spain,) I learnt to aook.” 

“Monseigncur, I fear,” answered I, smiling, “could obtain 
but little additional knowledge in that art in our barbarous country. 
A few rude and imperfect inventions have, indeed, of late years 
astonished the cultivators of the science ; but una rmil t'paisse rests 
still upon its main principles find leading truths. Perhaps, what 
Monseigneur would find best w^orth studying in England would be 
— the women.” 

“Ah the women all over the W'orld ! ” cried the Duke, laugh- 
ing ; “but I hear your belies Aji^laiscs are sentimental , and love 
a V Arcadivnne,** 

“It is true at present: but whotshall say how' fir Monseigneur’s 
example might enlighten them in a train of thought so erroneous? ” 

^^Cosi vraL ^^olhing like example, eh, Dubois? What 
would Philip of Orleans have been but for thee?” 

‘“L’oxoiiiple souvont n’esl (grun ..liroir Irornprur 
()uelqocf<n.s I’lin se br(.se oil I’autn* s’est >au\e, 

Kl par oil run piiril, un autre esi ci)nser>(j,’ ” 

answered Dubois out of Ct/wa, 

“Corneille, is right,” rejoined the Regent. “After all to do 
thee justice, moti pAii Abpe ^ example lias little to do w'llh cor- 
rupting us. Nature pl^ds the cause ofPleaMire, as Hytierides 
pleaded that of Phryue. She has no need of eloquence: she un- 
veils the bosom of her client, and the client is acquitted.” 

“Monseigneur shows at least that he has learn* to profit by my 
humble instructions in the classics said Dubois. 

The Duke did not answer. I turned my.cycs to some draw ings 
on the table — I expressed my admiration of them. “They are 
mine,” said the Regent. “Ah! I should have been much more 
accomplished as a private gentleman than I fear 1 ever shall be as a 
public man of toil and business. Business — bah ! But Necessity 
is the only real king in the world, the only enviable despot lor 
whom there is no law. W'^hat! are you going already. Count 
Devereux?” 

“Monscigneur’s anti-room is crowded with less fortunate per- 
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sons than myself, whose sins of envy and covetousness I am now 
answerable for.” 

“Ah — well ! I must hear the poor devils ; Ihe only pleasure I 
have is in sceinjf how easily I can make them happy. Woufd to 
God , Dubois , that one could go\ern a great kingdom only by fair 
words ! Count Devereux, you have seen me to da^ as my acquaint- 
anre; see my again as my petitioner. Jionjoui\ Monsieur.^'* 

And 1 retired , very well pleased with my reception : from that 
1im<' , indeed during the rest of my slfbrt stay at Paris, the prince 
b(m<r red me witli his especial favour. Hull have dwelt too long 
on my sv/our at llie Freu< h court. The persons whom [ have de- 
scribed , and who alone made that ^vj/ow/wnemorable, must be my 
apology. • 

One day I was Jionoured by a Kisit from the Abb(^ Dubois. After 
a short conversation upon indilTerciit things, be accosted im^thus. 

“ You arc aware, Count Devereux, of the partiality which the 
Regent has conceived towards you. Fortunate would it be for that 
Prince,” (here Dtfitois elevated his brows with an ironical and 
arcl» expression,) “so good bj* disposition, so injured by example, 
if his partiality bad been more frequently teslilied towards gcutle- 
nien of your meritf A mission of considerable impoitaucc, and 
one demanding great persona! address, gives bis Royal Highness 
an opportunity of testifying his esteem for you. lie honoured me 
with a conference on the subject yesterday ^ and has now eouiniis- 
sioned me to explain to you the technical objects of this mission, 
and to otfer to you the honour of conveying it. Should you accept 
the proposals, yyu will wait upon his highness before his levee lo- 
luorrow,” 

Dubois th(ti proceeded, in tRe clear rapid manner peculiar to 
him , to comment on the state of-Kurope. “For France said he, 
in concluding his sketch, “peace is absolutely necessary. A 
drained treasury, an exhausted country, require it. You sec, 
from what I bavb said, that Spain and England are the principal 
quarters from which we are to dread hostilities. Spain wc must 
guard against — England we must propitiate; the latter object is 
easy ill England in any case, whether James or George be upper- 
• most. For whoever is king in England will have quite enough to 
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float home to make him agree willingly enough to peace abroad. 
The former requires a less simple and a more eularj^cd policy. I 
fear the ambition (s»f the Queen of Spain , and the turbulent genius 
of her niinioii Alheroni. Wc must fortify oursehes by new forms 
of alliance, at various courts, which shall at once defend ns and 
intiimdate our eiv'inics. We wish to employ some nobleman of 
ability and address, on aseciet mission to Russia -- will )ou be 
that person? Your absence from Paris will be but short — ^on 
will ‘^ee a very droll country', and a very droll sovereign ; you will 
iclurn hither, doubly the rage, and with a just claim to more irn-' 
poitaul employment hereafter, W'hat say you to the proposal? " 
“I must hoar more, "'<> said I, “before 1 decide.’^ 

The Al)b(^ renewed. It is needless to repeat ail the particulars 
of the commission that he enumckated. Suflicq^it that alter a brief 
consiiieralion , I accepted the honour j^roposed to me. 'I he Abb6 
wished me joy, relapsed iuto his ordinary strain of coarse levity 
for a few minutes , and then reminding me that I was to attend the 
Regent on the morrow', departed. It easy to see that in the 
mind of that subtle and crafty cccleskisUc, with whose inarKPuvres 
private intrigues were always blended with public, this offer of 
employment veiled a desire to banish mo from the immediate vici- 
nity ot the good-natured Regent, whose fa>our the aspiring Abbe 
wished at that exact moment exclusively to monopoli/e. Mcie men 
of pleasure he knew would not inieilcrc with bi- aims upon tlie 
prince; mere men ol business still less: but a m m who has Ihouglit 
to combine the capacities of both, and who was moreover dis- 
tinguished by the Regent, he deemed a more daqgerous rival than 
Ihe inestimable person thus suspected really was. 

However , 1 cared little for thd honest man’s motives. Adven- 
ture to me had always greater charms than dissipation , and it was 
far more agreeable to the na'lure of my ambition , to win distinction 
by any honourable method, than by favouritism at a court, so 
hollow, so unprincipled, and so grossly lieentioUs as that ol the 
Regent. Theie, to be the most successful courtier was to be the 
most amusing profligate, Alas, when the heart is away from its 
objects and the taste revolts at its excess. Pleasure is worse than 
palling — it is a torture ! — and the devil in Joiison’s play did not 



perhaps greatly belie the truth when he averred “that the pains in 
his native country were pastimes to the life of a person ofFashion/' 

The Duke of Orleans received me the next morning with more, 
than his wonted h^nhommie. What a pity that so good natured a 
prince should have been so bad a man ! fie enlarged more easily 
and carelessly than bis worthy preceptor had done upon the several 
points to be ohsfM ved in my mission — then \ery%ondescoiidingly 
fold me he was very sorry to lose me from his court, and asked 
me, at all events, before I left Paris, be a guest atone of his 
seb cl suppers. 1 appreciated this honour at its just value. To 
these, supjiers, non, were asked but the Prince's chums, or roues, 
as he was pleased to call Ihem. As, uousj these chums 

were for the most part the most good-for-nothing people in tlic 
kingdom, 1 could not hut feel highly flattered at being deemed, by 
so deep a judge of^haracler as tlTe Kvgent, worthy lo join them. 
1 need not say that the invita'^u) was eagerly accepted, nor that 1 left 
Philippe le Dvhonnair wipressed with the idea of hisbeingihe most 
admirable person it* Fnropc. What a fool a great man is il ho 
doe.s not study to be affable weigh a prince’s eondescj'nsion in 
one scale, and all the cardinal irtues in the other, and (he eon- 
descensioo will outweigh them all. The Regent ofFranee ruined 
Ids country as inuefi as hcVelkcould do, and there, was not a dry 
t\>e when he died! Even the memory of Charles IT., who was, 
both privately and puhlirly, the most consummate rascal that 
England ever saw, is to this day rather popular than otherwise. 

A daj had now eflfecfcd a change — a great change in my fate. 
A new court — a new theatre of action — a i^ew w alk of arnhifion, 
were suddenly opened to me. Nothing could l}e more promising 
lhau my first employment -- nolliiiig ecnild be more pleasing than 
Ihe anticipation of change. “I must force myself to be agreeable 
to-night,” said I, as 1 dressed myself fur the Regent’s supper. 

I must leave behind me the remembrance of a hon moi , or I shall 
be forgotten.” , 

* Tfaf* term Roue, now so rompr<*lii*nsive, was first gi^en by tho 
Regent to n .select ninnber of bis friends ; according to them, because 
they would b»' brok(’n on the wheel for his sake; according lo himself^ 
.because they deserved lo l»e so bioken. — Ei>. 



And 1 was right, In that whirlpool, the capital of France, 
every thing sinks but wit — that is always on the surface , and w c 
must cling to it \vilh a firm grasp if we would not go down to — 
“ the deep oblivion. 


CHAPTER X. 

Royal Exertions for the Good of the People. 

What a singular sccnc^was that private supper with the Regent 
of France and his rov('s ! The party consisted of twenty : nine gen- 
tlemen of the court besides myself, four men of low rank and 
character — but admirable buffoons — and six ladies, such ladies 
as the duke loved best — witty, lively, sarcastic, and good for 
nothing. 

I.)e Chatran acco.sted me. 

mis raviy mon cher Mordhur DevereiiXy^ said he, 
gravely, “ to see you in such excellent company — you must be a 
little surprised to find yourself here ! ” 

“Not at all! Every scene is wqrlh one visit. He, my good 
Monsieur Chatran , who goes to the House of Correction once is a 
philosopher — he who goes twice is a rogue ! 

“Thank you, Count — what am I then — I have been here 
twenty limes ‘C 

“ Why, I will answer you with a story. The soul of a Jesuit 
one night, when its body was asleep , wandered down to the lower 
regions; Satan caught it, and was about to consign it to some ap- 
propriate place; the soul tried hard to excuse itself: you know 
what a cunning thing a Jesuit’s soul is! ‘Monsfeur Satan,’ said 
the spirit ; * no king should puoisvh a traveller as he \^'ould a native. 
Upon my honour, I am merely here en voyageur,* ‘Go, then, 
fno7i pere /’ said le bon Satt^n, and the soul flew back to its body. 
But the Jesuit died , and came d Ver^fer a second time. He was 
brought before his Satanic majesty, and made the same excuse. 
‘No, no,’ cried Beelzebub; - ‘once here is to be only le dic.ble 
voyageur — twice here , and you are le diable tout bonJ ** 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Chatran, laughing; “I then am the 
diable tout bon! h is well 1 am no worse; for wc reckon the roues 
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a devilish deal worse than the very worst of the devils — but see, 
the Kcgent approaches us.” 

And, Icavln^^a very pretty and enJouSe looking lady, the Re- 
gent sauntered l•)W'ards us. It was in walking, by the by, that 
be lost all the grace of his mien. 1 don't know, however, that one 
wishes a great man to be graceful , so long as he 's familiar. 

“Aha, Monsieur Devereux!” said be, “Ve will give you 
some lessons in cooking to-night — we shall show you how to pro- 
vide for yourself m that barbarous coiwilry wliich you arc about to 
V isit. Tout (joyn^rur doit tout savoirl'' 

“A very adn i table saying; which leads me to understand that 
MoNscfpiet/r has been a great traveller,”^ said I. 

“Ay, in all things all places — eh, Count!” answered 
the Regent, smiling; ‘‘but,” j^ere be lowered his voice a little, 
“I have never yet learnt how you came so opportunely to our as- 
sistance that night. J)in/ i?te damnel hut it rciuirids me orthc old 
story of the two sisters%nceting at a gallant’s house. ‘ Oh , sister, 
liow came ?/ow her#?’ said one, in virtuous amazement.* ‘CYe// 
viaswurV cries the othei^; ‘filial brought ” * 

“Monseigneur is pleasant,” said 1 laughing; “ but a man does 
now and then (thq^igh I pwn it is very seldom ) do a good action, 
without having previously resblvcd to commit a bad one!” 

“I like your parenthesis,” cried the Regent , “it reminds me 
of my friend St. Simon , who thinks so ill of mankind , that 1 asked 
him, one day, whether it was possible for him to despise any 
thing more than mcit? ‘ Yes,’ said he, with a low how, ‘women ! ’ ” 
•“His experience,” said I, glancing at*lhe female part of the 
coterie, “was, *I must own, likely to lead him to that opinion.” 

“^'onc 0 ^ your sarcasms,* Monsieur,” cried the Regent. 
“ V avnisemcnl est vn des hesolns de rhomme — as I hear young 
Jrnuet very pithily said the other day; and we owe gratitude to 
wliomsoevcr it may be that supplies that want. Now, you will 
agree with me that none supply it like women; therefore we owe 
thrall gratitude — therefore we must not hear them abused, logi- 
cally proved , I think ! ” 

* The reader Mill reriiember a lietter version of this anecdote in on® 
. of I he mos t popular of ihe English comedies. — En. 

Jheereujc. 0,1') 
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“Yes, indeed,” said I, “it is a pleasure to find they have so 
able an Advocate; and that your Highness can so well apply to 
yourself both the assertions in the motto of the great master of for- 
tification , Vauban ^ — ‘I destroy, but I defend.’ ” . 

“Enough,” said the duke, gaily, “now to our forlipcaliojis 
and he moved away towards the women. 1 followed the royal ex- 
ample; and soon .^'ound myself seated next to a pretty, and very 
small woman. We entered into conversation; and, when once 
begun , my fair companion lo,n)k care that it should not cease, wilh- 
xnit a miracle. Ily the goddess Facundia , what volumes of words 
issued from that little mouth ! and on all subjects too ! church — 
state — law — politics — playhouses — lampoons — lace — 
li\ erics — kings — queens — roturiers - beggars — you would 
have thought, had you heard her, so vast was her confusion of all 
things, that chaos had come again! Our royal In si did not escape 
her. “v^You ne>er before supped here said she, 

“ J/rm Dieii! it will do your heart good to s»'»e how much the Re- 
gent will eat. He has such an appetite — you know he never cats 
any dinner, in order to cal the more at sitppcr. You see that little 
dark woman he is talking to? — well, she is Madame de. Parabera 
— he calls her his little black crow — Was there ever such a pet 
name? Can you guess why he likes <her? Nay, never lake the 
trouble of thinking — 1 will tell you at once — J’imply because she 
cats and drinks so much. Parole d'hom.enr, ’t is true. The 
Regent says he likes sympathy in all things! — is it not droll? 
What a hideous old man is thatAoev' — his f;uv; looks as if it had 
caught the rainbow. That impudent fellow Dubois scolded him 
for squeezing so many louis out of the good Regcdt. The yellow 
creature attempted to deny the fat;!. ‘ Nay ,’ cried pubois , you 
cannot contradict me ; I see their very ghosts ib your face.’” 

While my companion wa;? thus amusing herself, Aocc, un- 
conscious of her panegyric on his personal attractions , joined us. 

“Ah! my dear said the lady, mostaaffectionately, 

“how well you are looking ! 1 am delighted to sec you.” 

“I do not doubt it,” said Noce ^ “for I ha^e to inform you 
that your petition is granted ; your husband will have the place.” 

“ Oh , how eternally grateful 1 am to you ! ” cried the lady in an 
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cilasy ; ‘ ' my poor dear husband will be so rejoiced. 1 ish I had 
wings lo fly to him ! ’* 

The gallant Aoee uttered a compliment — 4 thought myself f/e 
irojj , and movcfl away. I again encountered Chatran, 

“I overheard your conversation with Madame la Marquise,” 
said he, smiling; “she has a bitter tongue — Imsshenot?” 

“ Very ! how she abused the poor rogue JSoce! 

“ V es , and yet he is her lover ! *' ^ 

“ilcr lo\erl — you astonish me; why, she seemed almost 
fond of her husba*.d — the tears came in her eyes when she spoke 
of him.” 

“She IS fond of him!” said Chatran, drily. “She loves the 
ground he treads on — it is precisely for that reason she favours 
Noc(5; she is nevtr happy but when she is procuring something 
jiour son cher bon mart, <8he goes to spend a week at^Noc<rs 
country house, and weites to her husband , with a pen dipped in 
hrr bloody saying ji ‘ My heart is with Ihee ! 

“Certainly,” said I,* “J^Yance is the land of enigmas; the 
sphynx must have been a Parisicnne, And when Jupiter made 
man, he made yvo natures utterly distinct from one another. 
One. -was Human nature , and the other French nalure ! ” 

At this mornent supper was announced. We all adjourned to 
another apartment, where, to my great surprise, 1 observed the 
cloth laid — the sideboard loaded — the wines ready , but nothing 
to eat on the table ! fA Madame de Savori, who was next me, noted 
iny surprise. • 

“What astonishes you , Monsieur?” said she. 

Madame!” saill I, “that is, the absence of 

things.” 

“What! you expected to see suppfer?” 

“1 own my delusion — I did.” 

“It is notc(K>ked yet! ” 

• “Oh! well, lean wait!” 

“And oniciaie too!” said iho petite Savori; — “in a w'ord, 
this is one of the Regent’s cooking nights.” 

Scarcely had I received this explanation, before there was a 
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gcneial adjournment to an inner apartment , \4here all the neces- 
sary articles for cooking were ready to our hand. 

‘ “ The Regent led the way , 

To light ui to our prey," 

and, with an irresistible gravity and importance of demeanour, 
entered upon the duties of chef. In a very short time we weic all 
eugaged. !Notliii(g could eiceed the zest with which c\cry one 
seemed to enter into the riles of the kitchen. You would ha>c 
imagined they had been bon! scullions , they handled the hatlerie 
(Iv cuihine so naturally. As for me, I sought protection with Ma- 
dame de Satori ; and as, fortunately, she was very deeply skilled 
in the science , she had oa *asion to employ me in many minor avo- 
cations which her experience taught htr would not be above my 
comprehension. • ^ 

After we had spent a certain time^in this dignified occupation, 
we returned to the salle a inan^er. The attendants placed the 
dishes on the table, and we all fell to. M^hcther out of self-love 
to their own performances, or complais^ance to the performances 
of others , I cannot exactly say , but Certain it is that all the guests 
acquitted themselves a merveille; you would not have imagined 
the Regent tlie only one who had gone without* dinner to eat the 
more at supper. Even that devoted wife to htr chcr bon mari^ who 
bad so severely dwelt upon the good Regent's infirmity , occupied 
herself with an earnestness that would have seemed almost wolf- 
like in a famished gienadier. 

Very slight indeed was the conversation till the supper was 
nearly over, then the effects of the wine became m,ore perceptible. 
The Regent was the first person who evinced that he had eat sulli- 
ciently to be able to talk. Utterly ‘dispensing with th'e slightest veil 
of reserve or royally, he leant over the table, and poured forth a 
whole tide of jests. The gbests then began to think it was in- 
decorous to stuff themselves any more , and , as well as they were 
able, they lollowed their host’s example. But the most amusing 
personages were the buffoons: they mimicked, and joked, and 
lampooned, and lied, as if by inspiration. As the bottle cir- 
culated , and talk grew louder, the lampooning and the lying were 
not, however, confined to the buffoons. On the contrary, the 
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best born and best bred people seemed to excel the most iu those 
polite arts. Every person who boasted a fair name , or a decent 
reputation at court, was seized, condemned, »nd iiKiugled iuaii 
instant. And h5w elaborately the good folks slandered! lt>\as 
no hasty word and flippant repartee which did the business of the 
abseut — there was a precision, a polish, a ^abour of malice, 
which showed that each person had brought so rnauy reputations 
alreadv cut up. The good-natured convi\ialists diflered from all 
other backbileis that I have ever met, In the same manner as the 
loads Ga Surinam difler from all other toads, \iz. : their venomous 
olfspring were not half formed , misshapen tadpoles of slander, 
but sprung at once into life — well shapcii and fully de\ eloped. 

Chant Of is!'' cried tho Regent, whose eyes, winking and 
rolling, gave token of his appro*cliiijg that stale which ctpjals the 
beggar to the king, “let us have a song. Aorc, lift up tli^\oice, 
and let us hear what the tokay has put into thy head ! ” 

Aocc obeyed, and ?ang as men half drunk generally do sing. 

“ 0 cud!” whi^pcrcd^lhc malicious Sa^ori, “what a hideous 
screech — one would think he^iad turned his face into a voice!'’ 

Brnvissitno !'' cried the duke, when his guest had ceased , — 
“what happy people wc are I Our doors are locked — not a soul 
can disturb us — we ha^c pfeuty of wiue — we arc going to gel 
drunk — and we ha\e all Paris to abuse! AVhat were you saying 
of Marshal Villars , my little Paraberc? ” 

And pounce went llie little Parabere upon the unfortunate 
marshal. At last, Zander had a respite — nonsense began its 
reign — the full yisiiiralion descended upon the orgies - the good 
people lost the use of their faculties. Noise — clamour, uproar, 
broken botllcsf falling chairs, fft)d — (I grieve to say) their occu- 
pants falling loo — concluded th*c scene of the royal supper. Let 
tls drop the curtain, 

CHAPTER XL 

An Inlervii'w. 

I WF.NT a little out of my way, on departing from Paris, to visit 
Lord Rolingbroke , wh(jj|al that time was in the country. Tiiere are 
•sunie men whom one ue>er really sees in capitals; one secs their 
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masks, not themselves: Bolingbroke was one. It was in retire- 
ment, however brief it might be, that his true nature expanded 
itself, and, weary of being admired, he allowed one to love, and 
even in the wildest course of his earlier excesses", lo respect him. 
My visit was limited to a few hours, but it made an indelible im- 
pression oil me. 

“Once more,**’ I said, as we walked to and fro in the garden 
of his temporary retreat, “once more you are in your element: 
minister and statesman of prince, and chief supporter of the 
great plans which arc lo restore him to his throne." 

A slight shade passed over JJolingbroke’s line brow. “To you, 
niy constant friend," sajd he, “to you — who of all my frieuds 
alone remained true iu exile, and unshaken by misfortuac — to 
you I will confide a secret that I wpuld entrust to no other. 1 repent 
me already of having espoused this cause. 1 Sid so while yet the 
disgrace of an unmerited attainder Untied in iny veins : while I was 
iu the full tide of those violent aud warm fiassions which have so 
often misled me. Myself attainted — the best beloved of my asso- 
ciates in danger — my party deserted, 'and seemingly lost but for 
some bold measure such as then olTcred; these were all that 1 saw . 
I listened eagerly lo representations 1 now liud/unlrue; and I ac- 
cepted that rank and pow er from one j^riuce which were so rudely and 
gallingly torn from me by another. 1 perceive that I have acted im- 
prudently, but what is done, is done; no private scruples, no 
private interest shall make me waver in a cause lhat I have once 
pledged myself to serve; aud if 1 can do au'ght to make a weak 
cause powerful, and a divided party successfjjl, 1 will; but, 
Devereux, you are wrong, this is not my element. Ever in the 
paths of strife, I have sighed foi*quiet, and, while most eager in 
pursuit of ambition, 1 h^ve languished the most fondly for content. 
The littleness of intrigue (Ksgusts me , aud while tJie hranches lyf 
iny power soared the highest, and spread with the most luxuriance, 
it galled me to think of the miry soil in which that [lowcr was con- 
demned to strike the roots * upon which it stood, aud by which 
it must be nourished." 

♦ Occasional Writer — No. I. The iMifor has, ihroughoul this 
work, usually, bul u<u imariably, uoled the passages lu Bolingbroke s 
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I answered Jiolingbroke as men are wont to answer statesmen 
who complain of their mviier — half in compliment^ half in contra- 
diction , luit he replied with unusual seriousnesg. 

“J>o nul Ihiifk I alfect to speak thus: you know how eagerly I 
snatch any respite from state, and how unmovedly J have borne 
the loss of prosperity and of power. You are now about to enter 
those perilous paths which I have trod for years.% Your passions, 
like niJiie, are strong! Beware, oh, beware, how you indulge 
tlicm without icstraiul! They are tin** tires which should warm: 
let them not he the fires which destroy.” 

llolingbroke paused ia evident and great agitation — he re- 
sumed: “1 speak strongly, for I sptjak in bitterness; 1 was 
thrown early into the worlds my whole education had been framed 
to make me ambitious: it suece^ded in its end. 1 was ambitious, 
and of all success* — success in pleAsure, sueeess in fame. To 
W’ean me from the former, ^ny friends persuaded me to nwjrry — 
they chose my wife Iftr her connexions and her fortune, and I 
gained those ad>aiflagcs at the expense of wliat was better than 
either — happiness! Yofi kjiow how unfortunate has been that 
marriage, and how young I vvas vvlien it was conlract(Ml. Can y<»u 
wonder tliat it failed in tljc desired effeet? Kvery one courted m(‘, 
CNcry temptation assailed me* pleasure even liecamc more alluring 
abroad , when at home I had no longer the hope of peace : the in-' 
diligence of one passion begat the indulgence of another; and, 
though my better sense promplrd all my actions, it never re- 
Sira hied tliem to a ^iropcr limit. Thus the commencement of iny 
actions has been generally prudent, and (jicir voidinuaiion has 
deviated into rasliness , or plunged into excess. Deiereux, I have 
paid the forfeit of my errors with a terrible interest — when my 
motives have been pure, men have seen a lault in the eonducf, 
and calumniated the motives; when my conduct has been hlarne- 
Ichs, men have rememhered its former errors, and asserted that 
its present goodness only arose from some sinister intention — 
thds I have been termed crafty, when I was in reality rash, and 


WTiiings, in whieh then* occur siiiidcs, illustrations, or .striking thoughts, 
eorrcspondonl with those in (he le\l. 
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that was called the inconsistency of interest which in reality was 
the inconstancy of passion.* I have reason therefore to warn you 
how you suffer your subjects to become your tyrants; and believe 
me no experience is so deep as that of one who has coinniilted 
faults, and who has discoNcred their causes." 

“Apply, iriy dear lord, that experience to your future career. 
You remember Wnat the most sagacious of all jiedants,** even 
though he was an Emperor, has so happily expressed ~ ‘Uepent- 
ance is a goddess , and the preserver of those who have erred.’ " 

“May IJind her so!" answered Bolingbroke; “but as^fo?i- 
iaigite or Charron would say Wliornfnc so ‘man is 

at once his own sharper ^aiid his own bubble.’ We make vast 
promises to ourselves, and a passion^ an example sweeps even 
the remembrance of those promises from our minds. One is too 
apt to believe men hypocrites, if* their conducif squares not with 
their sentiments; hut perhaps no inct is more rare, for no task 
is more diJ/ict/H, than sysiemalic hyponerisy: and the same 
susceptibility which exposes men to be easily, impressed by Ihc 
allurements of vice renders them at Iteaf t most struck by the love- 
liness of virtue. Thus, their language and their hearts worship 
the divinity of the latter, while their conduct sjrays the most er- 
ringly towards the false shrines over- which the former presides. 

* This I do bt•lic^e to be ihc real (though perhaps it is a new) light 
in which Lord Bolingbroke’s life and character are to be \icwed. The 

same writers who tell us of his ungovernable passions, always prefix to 
his name the epithets ‘‘designing, cunning, crafij,” &c. Now I will 
venture to tell these historians that, if they had studied human nature 
instead of parly pamphlets, they would have discovered that there are 
certain incompatible qualities which can never be united in one charac- 
ter — that no man can have violent passions io> which hthit in the habit 
of yielding, and be sjstematically crafty and designing. No man can be 
all heal, and at the same time all coolness; hut opposite causes not^ 
UDoflen produce like effects. “Passion usually makes men changeable, 
so sonietimcs docs craft; hence the mistake of the uninquiring or the 
shallow; and hence while *** writes, and **** cornpilrs, will the cha- 
racters of great men he transmitted to posterity mis-stated and Re- 
lied. — Ei>. 

♦* The Emperor Julian. The original expression is paraphrased in 
the text. 

“ Spirit of PalrioUsin. '* 
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Yes! I have never been blind to the surpassing excellence of 
Goon. Tlie still sweet whispers of virtue have been beard, even 
when the storm has been loudest, and the berk of reason been 
driven the most Impetuously over the waves : and, at this moment, 
I am impressed with a foreboding that, sooner or later, the 
whispers will not only be beard, but their suggestion be obeyed; 
and that, far from courts and intrigue, from dresipation and am- 
bition , 1 shall learn, in retirement^ the true principles of wisdom, 
and the real ol jects of life.'’ • 

Thus did llolingbroke converse, and lliiis did 1 listen, till it 
was tiine to dep.irt. 1 left him impressed with a melancholy that 
was rather soothing than dist isteful. >Vhate\er were the faults of 
that most extraonlinary and uiosf dazzling genius, no one was ever 
more candid* in confessing his priors. A systematieallj bad man 
either ridicules wfiat is good, or dishelioes in its existence; but 
no man can be hardened in tier whose heart is still sensible of the 
excellence and gloi^ of >irlue. 

• 

* It is iinpossihlo to rl^ad ^7io lellor lo Sir W. Windham, without 
boing rornarkahly struck with the dignified and jcl open candour which 
it displays. The same candour is eiiually visible in whatever relates ro 
in all LonkHolingbroke's writings and corn*spondem'e, end j(*l 
(Miidour IS the last attribute ufiiallv eoneeded lo bun. Hut never was 
there a writer whom people have talked of more and read less; and 1 do 
not know a greater proof of this than the ever-repeated assertion (eehoed 
from a most incompetent aulhontj) of the said letter to Sir W. Windham 
being the finest of all Lord Holirighroke’s writings. It is an article of 
great value lo the histmry of the limes; hut, as lo all the higher graees 
and. qualities of composilioii , it is one of the least striking (and on the 
oilier hand it is ^ne of the most verbally incorn‘Cl) which he has be- 
qu(>alh(‘d to us (the posthinrmus works alwa}s uxiu'plcd). 1 am not sure 
whether the mpst lirilliant j>assag»s — the most noble illnsfrations — 
llu' most profound relleclions, and most useful irulhs — (o be found in 
alibis writings, are not to be gathered from the least popular ol ibem 
— such as that volume entitled ‘'PolUicaf Tracts. ” — Ed. 
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BOOK V. 


CIIAPTim I. 

“A Portrait. 

Mysterious impulse at the heart, whiclt never suffers us to 
he at rest, which urges u^ onward as by an unseen, yet irresistible, 
law — human planets in a petty orbit, huiTied for ever and for 
ever, till our course is run and our light is quenched — through 
the circle of a dark and impenetrable destiny i^'iirt thou not some 
faint forecast and type of our wandAings hereafter? of the un- 
sluinbcring nature of the soul? of the everlasting progress which 
wc arc pre-doonied to make through the cotintless steps, and 
realms, and harmonies in the iulini/c cV cation? Oh, often in nij 
roAings have I dared to dream so , often have f soared on the wild 
wings of thought above the “smoke and stir”, of this dim earth, 
and wrought, from the restless vi.sioas of my mind, a chart of the 
glories and the wonders which the released spirit may hereafter 
>isit and behold! 

AV'hal a glad aw akening from self, — w hat a sparkling and fresh 
draught from a new^ source of beiug, — what tf wheel within wheel, 
animating, impelling, aiousing all the rest of this animal machine, 
is the first excitation of Travel! The first free "escape from the 
bonds of the linked and lainclifoof cities and social vices, — the 
jaded pleasure and the hollow love, the monotonous round of 
sordid objects and dull desires, — the eternal chain that binds us 
to things and beings, mockeries of ourselves, — alike, but oh, 
bow dilfereut ! the shock that brings us nearer to nr.cn only to make 
us strive against them , and learn , from the harsh contest of veMed 
deceit and open force , that the more wc share the aims of others 
the more deeply and basely rooted w^c grow to the littleness “f 
self. 



I ptisscd more lingrriogly through France than I did through 
(he other portions of my roitlc, I had dwelt long enough in the 
capital to be anxious to survey the country, was then that the 
last scale whichilhc magic of Louis Quatorze and the memory of 
his gorgeous court had left upon the moral eye , fell off, and 1 saw 
the real essence of that monarch’s greatness and the true relics (»f 
his reign. 1 ^aw' the poor, and the degraded, 'and the racked, 
an«l th. priest-ridden, tillers and peoplers of the soil, which 
made the substance beneath the glilteiing and fal^e surface — the 
body o'* that vast empire, of which I had liilherto beheld only the 
face, and th it oarKly, and for the most part co>ered by a mask 

No man can look upon France, beautiful Franco, her rich soil, 
her temperate, jet maturing, clime, the gallant and bold spirits 
which she produces, her boundi^ies so indicated and i>rt)tected by 
nature itself, her idvanlages of oceab and land , of commerce and 
agriculture, and not wunufr that her prospeiity shonUrbe so 
bloated, and her real fjtate so wretched and diseased. 

LetKngland dniw the moral, and beware not only of wars 
which exhaust, but of governments w'hieh impoverish. A waste 
of the public wealth is the most lasting of public alllietions; and 
‘ the treasury whielj is draiued by extravagance must be rclilled by 
erimv. ’ * 

I remember one beautiful evening an accident to my carriage 
occasioned my sojourn for a whole afternoon in a small village. The 
Cure honoured me with a visit, and we strolled, altera slight 
repast, into the hamlet. The priest was complaisant, quiet in 
manner, and not ill informed, for his obscijro station and scanty 
opportunities of^nowledge; he did not seem, however, to possess 
the vivacity of his countrymen, ibut was rather melancholy and 
pensive, not only in his expression of counteriauce , but his cast 
of thought. 

“ Vou have a charming scene here; 1 almost feel as if it were 
a sin to leave it soon.” 

.AVewere, indeed, in a pleasant and alluring spot at the lime 
i addressed this observation to the good Curd. A little rivulet 


* Tacitus 
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emerged from a copse lo the left, and ran sparkling and dimpling 
bencatii our feet, to deck with a more living verdure the village 
green, which it intersected with a winding, nor unmclodious 
stream. We had paused, and I was leaning against an old and 
solitary cliesnut-lrcc, which commanded the ^^hole scene. The 
village was a little in the rear, and the smoke from its few chiin- 
iiies , rose slowlyiand bcauteously to the silent and deep skies, not 
wholly unlike the human wishes, which, though they spring from 
the grossness and the fuin^^s of earth, purify themselves as they 
ascend lo Heaven. And from the village, (when other sounds, 
which I shall note prosenlly, were for an inslant still came the 
whoop of children, mellowed, by distance, into a confused , yet 
thrilling sound , W'bich fed upon the heart like the voice of our gone 
cliildhood itself. Before, in the far expanse, strelched a chain of 
hills on which the autumn sun sunk slowly, ‘pouring its yellow' 
heamv.Jvcr groupcs of peasantry, wliCdi, on the opposite side of 
the rivulet and at some interval from us,MWcrc scattered, partly 
over the green, and partly gathered beneath the sliade of a little 
grove. The former were of the young, ‘and those to whom youth’s 
sports are dear, and were dancing to the merry music, which 
(ever and anon blended with the laugh and the tone of a louder jest,) 
floated joyously on our ears. The fathers and inatrons of the ham- 
let were inhaling a more quiet joy beneath the trees, and I involun- 
tarily gave a tenderer interest to their converse, by supposing them 
to sanction to each other the rustic loves which they might survey 
among their children. , 

“Will not Monsieur draw nearer to the dancers,” said the 
Cur6; “there is a plank thrown over the rivutet a lillle lower 
down?” 

“No!” said I, “perhaps they arc seen to better advantage 
where we are — what mirth will hear too close an inspection?” 

“True, Sir,” remarked the priest, and he sighed. 

“Yet,” 1 resumed, musingly, and 1 spoke gather to myself 
than to my companion^ “yet, how happy do they seem! whi\t a 
revival of our Arcadian dreams are the flute and the dance, the 
glossy trees all glowing in the autumn sunset, the green sod, aod 
the murmuring rill, and the buoyant laugh startling the salvr in 
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his leafy haunts; and the rural loves which will grow sweeter still 
Mhcn the sun has set, and the twilight has made the sigh more 
lender, and the blush of a mellower hue ! Ah, why is it only the 
revival of a dreai^j? why must it be only an interval of labour and 
woe — the brief saturnalia of slaves — the green resting spot in a 
dreary and long road of travail and toil?” 

“ You are the first stranger I have met,” saidvthc Curt\ “who 
seems to pierce beneath the thin veil of our Gallic gaiety; the first 
to whom the scene we now' survey isj'raughl with other feelings 
than a *'clief in the happiness of our jicasantry , and an envy at ils 
imagined exuberaiicc. lint as it is not the happiest individuals, so 
I fear it is not the happiest nations , that arc the gayest.” 

I looked at the Curf* with some surpTise. “Your remark is 
deeper than the ordinary wisQom of your tribi*, rny father,” said f. 

“I have travell^l over three pHrls-of the globe,” answered the 
Cur(^; “1 was not always iiUeudcd for what 1 am;” awl the 
priest’s mild eyes flnsly.‘d with a sudden liglit, that ns suddenly 
died away. “Yes^ i have travelled over the greater part of the 
known world he repealed, in a more quiet tone, “and I have 
noted that where a man has many comforts to guard, and many 
rights to defend, he necessarily shares the thought and the se- 
riousness of those vfho feet the^value of a treasure which they pos- 
sess, and whose most earnest meditations are intent iqmn pro- 
viding against its loss. I have noted , too , that the joy produced 
by a momentary suspense of labour is naturally great, in propor- 
tion to the toil; hencp it is that no Kuropeau mirth is so wild as 
that of the Indian slave, when a brief holiday releases him from his 
task. Alas ! thatwery mirth is the strongest evidence of the weight 
of the previous chains; even as,^in ourselves, we find the hap- 
piest moment Ve enjoy is that iinraedialely succeeding the cessation 
of deep sorrow to the mind, or violent torture to the body.” * 

* This refl«*elion , if true, may consohMis for the loss of those mI- 
la;!:e dan<-es aiul jieJlsaut lujluiajs for wheeh “merry England” was oneo 
C(‘h‘l*rat(*d, The loss of them has been ascribed to the gloomy iniluence 
of the Puritans; but it has ne\er occurred to the good poets, uho ha^c 
so nji.ujrneu o\er that loss, that it is also to he ascribed (o the tiharltf 
VVliieh those IMiritan*. if thej did not introduce. — llu. 
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I was struck by this ot)servation of the priest. 

“I see now,” said I, as an Englishman, I have no 

reason to repine at the proverbial gravity of my countrymen, or to 
envy the lighter sp*irit of the sons of Italy and Frat?.ce,” 

“No,” said the Curd, “the happiest nations are those in 
w hose people you witness the least sensible reverses from gaiety to 
dejection ; and t^iat thought ^ which is the noblest characteristic 
of the isolated man, is also that of a people. Freemen are serious, 
they have objects at their heart worthy to engross attention. It 
is reserved for slaves to indulge in groans at one moment and 
laughter at another.” 

“At that rate,” said I, “the best sign for Fiance will be 
when the gaiety of her ^diis is no longer a just proverb , and the 
laughing lip is succeeded by the thoughtful brow.” 

“That day will he the Hogird of our politic^ happiness said 
theCttvd. 4 : 

And wc remained silent for several miputes; our conversation 
had shed a gloom over the light scene before , and the voice of 
the flute no longer sounded musically*)Ou my car. I proposed to 
the Curd to return to my a?ibfT^e! As wo walked slowly in that 
direction, I surveyed my couipanion more attentively than 1 had 
hitherto done. lie was a model o(,mak‘ulim^ vigour and grace of 
form; and, had I not looked earnestly upon his check, I should 
have thought him likely to outlive the very oaks around the hamlet 
church where he presided. But the cheek \s;is worn and hectic, 
and seemed to indicate that the keen fire ^^lpch burns at the deep 
heart, unseen, but unslaking, would consume the mortal fuel, 
long before Time should even have commenced his gradual decay. 

“You have travelled then raj|ich, Sir?’.’ said I, and the tone 
of my voice was that of curiosity. 

The good Cure penetrated into my desire to hear something of 
his adventures; and few arc the recluses who are not gratitied by 
the interest of others , or who are unw illing to reward it by recall- 
ing those portions of life most cherished by themsehes. Before 
we parted that night, he told me his little history. He bad been 
educated for the army; before he entered the profession he had 
seen the daughter of a neighbour — loved her — and the oid 
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^fory ~ she. loved him again, and died before the love passed the 
ordeal of marriage. He had no longer a desire for glory , but he 
had for excitenienl. lie sold his little property and fra> elled , as 
h« had said, foP nearly fourteen years, equally over the polished 
lands of Europe, and the far climates, where Trutii seems fable, 
and Fiction linds her own legends realized or excelled. 

lie. returned home, poor in pocket, and Wearied in spirit. 
He became what I beheld him. “My lot is (ixed now,” said he, 
in conclusion ; “ but 1 find there is alKhe diirerencc between quiet 
and corilent ; my I. 'art eats itself away here : it is the moth fretting 
tile garment laid by, more than the storm or the fray would ha>e 
worn it.” 

1 said something, coqiinon -place enough, about solitude, 
and the blessings of competency, and tiie eountry. The Curc^ 
sltoolt his head Jently, but inade iio answer; perhaps he did 
wisely in thinking the feeifngs are e\er iiejond the r(‘a(^i of a 
stranger’s reasoning. •We parted more alleclionately than ac- 
quaintances of so short a dale usually do; and when I returned 
fiom Hussia, 1 stopped at tli^' tillage on purpose to im|uire after 
him. A few' months had done the work: the moth had already 
fretted away the hyman garmeui ; and I walked to his h»wly ami 
nameless grave, and felt thafil contained the only quiet in which 
monotony is not blended with regret! 


CHAPTEPi II. 

The Entrance Pelcrshurgh — a Heneontre with an Incpnsitive and 
nn.slerious Stranger — Nothing like Tra\el. 

. ! 

Ir was certainly like entering a new world when I had the frigid 
felicity of entering Russia. 1 expcctetblo have found Petersburgh 
a wonderful city , and I was disappointed; it was a wonderful be- 
ginning of a city, and that was all I ought to have expected. Rut 
nevey , 1 believe, was there a place which there w'as so much difli- 
cuUy in arriving at : such winds — - such climate — such police ar- 
ran^^^meuis — arranged, too, by such fellows! six feet high, 
‘with uoiiiing human about them, hut their uncleauriess and fero- 



city! Such vexatious delays, difGcultics, ordeals, throu^di \Nhich 
it was necessary to pass, and to pass, too, wiih an air ol the 
most perfect sati^sfaction and content. By the Lord ! one would 
have imagined , at all events, it must be an cA'l-thy paradise, to 
be so arduous of access, instead of a Dutch-lookiug town, with 
coinfortl(*ss canals, and the most terrible climate in which a ci- 
> ilized creature <H'as ever frozen to death. “ It is just the city a na- 
lioii of hears would build , if bears ever become drchitects said 
I to myself, as 1 entered tVe northern capital, with my teeth chat- 
tering , and my limbs in a slate of perfect insensibility. 

My vehicle slopped, at last, at a hotel to which I had been 
directed, it was a circi|^mstance 1 believe peculiar to Pelersburgh, 
that, at the time I speak of, noncofils streets had a name; and 
if one wanted to find out a house , one was forced to do so by oral 
description. A pleasant thing it w^as, too, stop in the middle 
of a^street, to listen to such desertrption at full length, and lind 
one’s self rapidly becoming icc as the dclai! progressed. Aflerlwas 
lodged , thawed, and fed , 1 fell fast asleep^ fud slept for eighteen 
hours, without waking once; — ,lo tiiy mind, it was a miracle 
that I ever woke again. 

1 then dressed myself, and, taking ray yiterprelcr who was a 
Livonian, a great rascal, but clever, who washed twice a week, 
and did not wear a beard above eight inches long, I put myself ini o 
iiiy carriage , and went to deliver ray letters of introduction. I had 
one in particular to the Admiral Apraxin ; and it was with him that 
1 was directed to confer, previous to seeking an interview with the 
Kmperor. Accordipgly I repaired to his hotel, which was situated 
on a sort of quay , and was really, for Pelersburgh , verymagni- 
ticcnl. In this quarter, then,cora little later, l,ived about lliirly 
other ollicers of the court, General Jagoyinsky, General Cjer- 
nicholf, Ac.; and, appropriately enough, the most remarkable 
public building in the vicinity, is the great slaughter-house — a 
fine specimen that of practical satire ! » 

On endeavouring to pass through the Admiral’s hall , I h?d the 
mortification of finding myself rejected by his domestics. As two 
men, m military attire, were instantly admitted, I thought Ibis a 
little hard upon a man wlio had travelled so far to see his aeJt” 



miralship , and , accordingly, hinted my indignation to Mr. Mus- 
cotofsky, niy interjncler. 

“ Vou are not so richly dressed as those genHemen,” .said he. 

“That is the reason, is it?” 

“ir it so please St. Nicholas it is; and besides, those gentle- 
men have two men running before them , to cry ‘ Clear the way 1 ’ ” 

“1 had belter, then , dress myself better, and'^tuke two arant 
couriers.'' 

“ If it so plearc S<. Nicholas.” 

Upon ihi.s 1 returned, robed myself in scarlet and gold, took 
a couple of lacque;; ,>> , returned to Admiral Atir.ixin’s, and was 
admitted in an instant. Who would ha>^ ihouglit these savages 
so like us? Appearances, you see, produce leaJilies all over the 
world ! 

The admiral , w#JO was a very greAt man at court — though he 
narrowly escaped Siberia, »H'*ihe knout, some lime after — was 
civil enough to me; butj soon saw that, favourite as he was with 
the Czar, that greaUman left butpeUy moves in the grand chess- 
board of politics to 1)0 playi'd |)y any but liimself: and my proper 
plan in this eourt appeared evidently to be unlike that pursued in 
most others , whereat is better to win the favourite than the prince. 
Accordingly, 1 lost no lime ir/ seeking an interview with the Czar 
himself, and readily obtained an appointment to that elfecl. 

On the day before the interview look place , I amused myself 
with walking over the city, gazing upon its growing grandeur, and 
casting, in especial, •a wistful eye upon the fortress or citadel, 
which is situated in an island, surrounded by,the city; and upon 
the building of wifich more than one hundred thousand men arc 
supposed to liavjo perished. So g.icat a sacrilice does it require to 
conquer nature. 

Sv hile I was thus amusing myself, I observed a man in a small 
ch-iisc with one horse pass me twice, and look at;iie very earnestly. 
Tike most of my countrymen, 1 do not love to be stared at: how- 
ever,. 1 themght it better in that unknown country to change my in- 
tended frown for a good-natured expression of countenance , and 
lurned away. A singular sight now struck my attention , a couple 

men with beards that would have bidden a cassowary, were 
Dtvereux, 
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walking slowly along in Iheir curious long gannenis , and cerJainly 
(I say it reverently) disgracing the semblance of hunianily , wiien^ 
just as they came^by a gale , two other men of astonishing height, 
started forth , each armed with a pair of shears. Before a second 
was over , olT went the beards of the two first passengers ; and be- 
fore another second expired, off went the skirls of their garments 
too — I never sdw excrescences so expeditiously lopped. The Iw »» 
operators, who preserved a profound silence during this brief 
affair, then retired a little^,, and the mutilated wanderers pursued 
their way with an air of eitrcme discomliturc. 

“Nothing like ti in el , certainly!'* said 1 unconsciously aloud. 

“True!” said a vojee in Knglish behind me, I turned, and 
saw the man who had noticed me so earnestly in the one horse 
chaise. Jle was a tall, robust man, dressed very plainly, and 
even shabbily, in a green unif<)rm, with a i#arrow and tarnished 
goIdlAce; and 1 judged him to be altbrcigncr, like myself, though 
liis accent and pronuneialion evidently showed that he was not a 
native of the country in whose language hc-aevosted me. 

“It is very true,” said he again^; “riieie is nothing like travel !’' 

“And travel," 1 rejoined, courteously, “in those places 
where travel seldom extends. I have only been six days at Peters- 
burgh, and, till I eauie hither, l»knew nolfiing of the va»'icly of 
human nature or the power of human genius. But will you allow 
me to ask the meaning of the very singular occurrence we have just 
witnessed?" 

“ Oh, nothing," rejoined the man, witk a broad strong smile, 

‘ ‘ nothing but an att/'inpt to make men out of brutes. This custom 
of shaving is not, thank Heaven, much wantedViow — some years 
ago it was requisite to have sevu-al stations, for barbers and tailors 
to perform their duties in. Now this is very seldom necessary ; 
those gentlemen were esp^^cially marked out for the operation. By 
— (and here the man swore a hearty English and somewhat sea- 
faring oath, which a little astonished me in tlvJ streets of Peters- 
burg!!) I wish it were as easy to lop off all old customs! that it 
were as easy to clip t/ie beard of (he mind, Sir ! Ha — ha ! " 

“But the Czar must have found a little difficulty in effecting 
even this outward aiiienduieut, and to say truth, 1 see so maryj-- 
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i)eards about still lhall thiuk the reform has been more partial than 
univ(Msal.” 

“All, those arc the beards of the com moif people, the Czar 
leaves those for ftie present. Have you seen the docks yet?” 

“No: I am not sufllciently a sailor to lake much interest in 
them.” ^ 

“Humph! humph! you are a soldier , pcMhaps?” 

“ I nope to be so one day or other — I am not jet ! ” 

“Not yet! humph! there arc opplirtuoiiies in plenty for those 
who wish it — wt It is your profession then, and 'what do you 
know best?” 

I was certainly not charmed with tln^honesl inquisitiveness of 
the stranger, “Sir,” said*!, “Sir, my pndession is to answer 
no questions; and what I know l%est is — to hold my tongue !” 

The stranger laughed ojit. “Well, well, that is v^iat all 
Englishmen know' best!” said he; “but don’t bo olfemled — if 
you will come home willi me I will gi>e you a glass of brandy ! ” 

“1 am very inCfldi obliged for the otVer, but business obliges 
me do decline it — good mormng, Sir.” 

“Good morning - ” answered the man, slightly moving his hat, 
in answer to my salnlalioN. 

We separated, as I thuuglU, but 1 was mistaken. As ill-luck 
would have it, I lost my%ay in endeavouring to return home. 
While I was interrogating a French artizan, who seemed in a pro- 
digious hurry, as to my best route, up comes my imjuisilive friend 
in green again, “jfla! you have lost your way — lean put you 
into it belter that ^ny man in Petersburgh ! ” * 

I thought it right to accept the offer; and we moved on, side 
by side. 1 now looked pretty alti'nlivcly at my genilernan. I have 
said that he was tall and stout — he was also remarkably well-built, 
and had a kind of seaman’s ease and ffecdom of gait and manner. 
His countenance was very peculiar; short, firm, and strongly 
marked; a small*, but thick mustachio, covered his upper li[i — 
the rest of his face was shaved. His mouth was wide, hut closed, 
when silent, with that expression of iron resolution which no fea- 
ture bul the mouth can convey. His eyes were large, well-opened, 
'Oud rather stern; and when, which was often in the course of con- 
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versation, he pushed back his hat from his forehcaci , the motion 
developed two strong deep wrinkles between the eye-brows, w liich 
might be indicative either of thought or of irascibility — perhaps of 
both. He spoke quick, and with a little occasional embarrass- 
ment of voice, which, however, never communicated itself to his 
manner. He seeped, indeed, to have a perfect acquaintance with 
the mazes of the growing city ; and, every now' and then, stopped 
to say when such a house was built — whither such a street was to 
lead, <V:C. As each of thc^e details betrayed some great triumph 
o^cr natural obstacles, and somcliiucs over national prejudice, I 
could not help dropping a few enthusiastic evpressions in praise of 
the genius of the Czar. The man’s eyes sparkled as he heard them. 

“It is e,asy to see,” said I, “that y )u sympathize with me, and 
that the admiration of this great u an is notconliued to Englishmen. 
How lUde ill coriiparisou seem all othp monarcfis : they ruin king- 
doms — the Czar creates one. The whole history of the world does 
not afford an instance of triumphs so vasC — so important — so 
glorious as his have been. How his sqbjecls kliould adore him ! ” 
“No,” said the stranger, with an altered and thoughtful mau- 
ncr , “ it is not his subjects, but their post crihj , that will appre- 
ciate his motives, and forgive him for wishi ig Russia to be an 
empire of mkn. The present generation may sometimes be 
laughed, sometimes forced, out of tBcir more barbarous habits 
and brute-like customs , but they cannot be reasoned out of them ; 
and they don’t love the man who attempts to du it. Why, Sir, I 
question whether Ivan J V. , who used to butcher the dogs between 
jirayers for an occupation, and between meals for an appetite, I 
question whether his memory is not to the full as much loved as the 
living Czar. , I know, at least, tiiat, whenever the latter attempts 
a reform, the good Muscovites shrug up their shoulders, and mut- 
ter, * We did not do these fnings in the good old days of Ivan IV.’ ” 
“Ah! the people of all nations are wonderfully attached to 
their ancient customs. I will tell you who seem tc5 me to have been 
the greatest enemies we living men ever had — our ancestors ! ” 
“Ha, ha ! — true — good ! ” cried the stranger; and then, after 
a short pause, he said, in a tone of deep feeling which not hitherto^^ 
seemed at ail a part of his character, “ We should do that which is 
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good to the human race, from some principle within, and should 
not therefore abate our efforts for the opposition, the rancour, or 
tlie ingratitude that we ciperience without. , It will be enough 
reward for Peter I., if hereafter, when (in that circulation of 
knowledge throughout the world which I can compare to nothing 
better than the circulation of the blood in the human body) the 
glory of Russia shall rest, not upon the extend of her dominions, 
but li at of her civilisation — not upon the number of inhabitants, 
embruted am’ besotted , but the uui^ber of enlightened , of pros- 
perous, aud of fn'e men ; it will be enough for liini , if he he con- 
sidered to have laid the first stone of that great change — if his 
labours be fairly weighed against tln^ obstacles which opposed 
llicm — if, for his honest end unceasing endeavour to impro\c 
millions, is not loo severely jt^dged for offences in ai^iorc limited 
circle — aud if, •in consideratiou o*f having fought the great battle 
against custom, circumsAmccs, and opposing uaturif, he be 
sometimes forgiven IJur not having invariably conquered himself.” 

As the slrarigtr broke off abruptly, I could not but feel a little 
impressed by his words <fud^he energy with which they were spoken. 
AVe were now in sight of my lodging. J asked my guide to enter 
it; but the chaoj^c in our couversaliou seemed to have uiitilted him 
a little for niy companionship. 

‘*>0,” said he, “I have business now; wc shall meet again; 
what 's your name?” 

“ Certainly,” thought I, “no man ever scrupled so little to ask 
plain questions : ” however, I answered him truly and freely. 

“iJevereux ! ” said he, as if surprised : V • — well — we shall 
meet again. G^iod day,” 


CHAPTER III. 

The C/.ar — the Czarina — a Feastfat a Russian Nobleman’s. 

Tuf: next day I dressed myself in my richest attire ; and, accord- 
ing to niy aptiointmcnt, went with as much slate as I could com- 
mand to the Czar’s palace (if an exceedingly humble abode can de- 
serve so proud an appellation). Although my mission was private, 
I was a little surprised by the extreme simplicity and absence from 
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pomp which the royal residence presented. I was ushered for a 
lew inomeuls into a paltry anlichatnber, in which were several mo- 
dels of ships, canno*i, and houses; two or three indilTerent portraits 
— one of King William III., another of Lord Cariharllicii. 1 was 
then at once admitted into the royal presence. 

There were onl^' two j>ersons in the room -one a female, the 
other a man; no Officers, no courtiers, no attendants, none of the 
insignia nor the w itnesscs of majesty. The female was Catherine, 
the Czarina; the man was tlik' stranger I had met the day before 
and Peter the (Ireat. 1 was a little startled at the identity of the 
Czar with my inqiiisifixe acquaintance. Howoer, I j)ut on as as- 
sured a countenance as I Indeed, I had spoken snlliciently 

well of the royal person to feel \ery li/,tle api)rehensi()n at having 
unconsciou*!>«y ])aid so slight a resjg'cl to the royal dignity. 

“IIo — ho!” cried the C/ar, as I re\erently\ipproached him; 
“I told'^yoii we should meet soon I ”anS, turning round, he present- 
ed me to her majesty. That evtraordinai'y woman received iru? 
very graciously; and, though I had been a spCct.vlor of the most ar- 
titicial and magnificent court in Kurop,e, J( must confess that Icoiild 
detect nothing in the Czarina’s air calculated to betray her having 
been the servant of a Lutheran minister and llnjjW ife of a Swedish 
dragoon. Whether it was that greaioess was natural to her, or 
whether (which w as more probable) she was an instance of tin , 
truth of Suckling’s hacknied thought, in IJrennoralt— “ Success is 
a rare paint — hides all the ugliness.” 

While I was making my salutations, the Czarina rose very quiet- 
ly, and presently, to iny no small astonishment, brought me w ith 
her own hand, a hderably large glass of raw brandy. There is no- 
thing in the world I hate so much as brandy; howevej;, I swallowed 
the potation as if it had been nectar, and made some line speecii 
about it, winch the good Czarina did not seem perfectly to iiiulcr- 
stand. I then, after a few preliminary observations, entered upon 
my main business with the Czar. Her majesty sal ala little distance, 
but evidently listened very attentively to the conversation. I could 
not but be struck with the singularly hold and strong sense of my 
royal host. There was no hope of deluding or misleading him by 
diplomatic subterfuge. The only way by which that wonderful 
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man was omt misled was through his passions. Ills reason con- 
quered all errors hut (hose of temperament. I turned the eonver- 
salion as artfully as I could upon Sweden and ftharlcs'Xll. |la- 
tred to one po\^T,” thought I, “may produce love to another; and 
if it does, the child will s[»ringfroni a very vigorous parent.” While 
1 was on this subject, 1 observed a most fearful convulsion come, 
over Ihe face of the Czar — one so fearful that I involuntarily 
looked away. Fortunate was it that I did so. Nothing ever enraged 
him more llum being observed in tlj^sc eonsliiulional contortions 
of eounlenance t' Aliicli from his voulh he had been subjected. 

Atter 1 had eonversed with the Czar as long as 1 thought deco- 
rum permitted, 1 rose to depart. He d*smis>ed me very complai- 
saiiil}. I re-entered my <gue equipage, and look tl^hest of my 
way home. t 

Two or thnMj^avs afterwards, the (Jzar ordered mo t^^ he in- 
vilcd to a grand diniiei at Apraxin’s. I went lh(‘re, and soon 
found myself in (‘onietsation with a droll little man, a Hutch irii- 
iiisler, and a grfat favourite with the Czar. The admiral and 
Madaitie sa femme, before wie sat down to eat, handed round to 
each of their conqiany a glass of brandy on a plate. 

“What an o(;y()us etislom!” whispered the little, Dutch mi- 
nister, smacking Ins lips, * however, with an air of tolerable 
content. 

“Why/' said!, prudenlly, “all countries have their cus- 
toms. Some centuries ago , a French traveller thought it horrible 
in us Fnglishinen eat raw oysters. Hut tin* Fiiglish were in the 
right to eat ovsters ; and perhaps, by and by , ao r/oes civt- 

hisalion inervase , w’C shall think the Russians in the right to drink 
brandy. Rut,ieally , (we had u5w' sal down lo the entertainment,) 
1 am agreeahlv surprised licre. 'All the guests arc dressed like my 
own countrymen; a great decorum reigns around. If it were a 
iitlle les< cold , 1 might fancy myself in London or in Paris." 

qiiotli Ihe little Dnlehman, with his month full of 
joll^- h‘ di - “wait till you hear them talk. What think you, 
now , t* o !. dy next me is saying?" 

“I cam. 0 guess — but she, has the prettiest smile in the world; 
^and there is something at once so kind and so respectful in her 
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manner that I should say she was either asking some great favour, 
or returning thanks for one.” 

“Right,” cried the little minister, “I will interpret for you. 
She is saying to that old gentleman — ‘Sir , 1 am extremely grate- 
ful — (and may St. Nicholas bless you for it) — for your very great 
kindness in havin)f, the daj before yesterday, at your Miinpluous 
entertainment , made me so deliciously — drunk ! ” 

“You are witty, Monsieur,” said I, smiling. Si non e vero 
e b(‘7i Irovato,^' 

“ By my soul, it is true,” cried the Dutchman ; “but, hush ! — 
see, they are going to cut up that great pie.” 

I turned my eyes to tb? centre of the table, which was orna- 
mented with a huge pasty. Presently k was cut open , and out -- 
walked a hideous little dwarf. * 

“.^re they going to eat him?” said I. 

“Ha — ha!” laughed the J)utchman. “No! this is a fashion 
of the Czar’s, which the admiral thinks it'-’good policy to follow. 
See, it tickles the hebete Russians. They art^ipiite merry ou it.” 

“To be sure,” said I ; “practical jokes are the only witticisms 
savages understand.” 

“Ay, and if it were not for such jokes now, nod then, the Czar 
would be odious beyond measure; but dwarf pies aud mock pro- 
cessions make his subjects almost forgive him for haviug shortened 
their clothes and clipped their beards.” 

“The Czar is very fond of those mock processions?” 

“Fond! ” and the little man sunk his voiccTinto a whisper; “ he 
is the sublimcst buffoon that ever existed. I w'^ll tell you an in- 
stance: (do you like these Hungary wines, by the by?) On the 
‘.llh of last June, the Czar carried me, and*lialf-a-.dozen more of 
llic foreign ministers , to his pleasure-house (Peterhoff). Dinner, 
as usual , all druuk with lokay, and tinished by a quart of brandy 
each, from her majesty's own band. Carried off to sleep, — 
some in the garden — some in the w ood. — Woke at four, still iu 
the clouds. Carried back to the pleasure house, found the Czar 
there, made us a low bow, and gave us a hatchet apiece, with 
orders to follow him. Off we trudged , rolling about like ships in 
the Zuyder Sea, ciilercd a wood, and were immediately set to. 
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\N’ork at cutting a road in it. Nice wort for us of the co?*ps diplo- 
matique! And, byinysoul, Sir, you see thjf J aiii.by no means 
a thin man! had three hours of it — were carried back — 
made drunk again — sent to bed — woke in an hour — made 
drunk a third time; and, because we voutd not be waked again, 
left in peace till eight the nc\t morning. InviteAfo court to break- 
fast - such head-aches we had longed for cotTee — found 
nothing but brandy — forced to drink — sick as dogs — sent to 
take ix.i airing upon the most daninablc little horses, not worth a 
guilder no !u idles nor saddles — bump — bump — bump we 
go — up and down before the Czar’s window^ — he and the Czarina 
looking at ns. T do assure \ou I lost two stone bj that ride — two 
Slone , Sir ! — taken to diidier — drunk again , by tWirf^ord — all 
bundled on hoari a /omvw// de>il of a storm came on — 
Czar look the rudder Ciarina on high benches in th« cabin, 
which was full of w^ler — waves beating — winds blowing — 
certain of being drowned — charming prospect! — tossed about 
for seven hours — dri\cn»into the Port of Cronsflot. Czar leaves 
us, saying, ‘'foo nuich of a Jest, eh, gentlemen !’ All got ashore 
wet as Jog-lishes, made a fire, stripped stark naked, (a Dutch 
ambassador stark* naked — think of it, Sir!) crept into some 
covers of sledges , and rose next morning w ith the ague — positive 
fact, Sir. Had the ague for two months. Saw the Czar in Au- 
gust — ‘A charming excursion to my pleasure house,’ said his 
majesty — ‘we mu^ make another parly there soon.’ ” 

As my little Dutchman delivered himsclf^of this little history he 
was by no mcans^forgetful of the Hungary wines ; and as Dacchus 
and Venus have old alfioity, Lc^now began to grow eloquent on 
the women. * 

“What think you of them yourself?” said he, “they have a 
rolling look , eh ! ” 

“They have so,” I answered, “but they all have black teeth 
— what *s the reason?” 

"^‘Tliey think it a beauty , and say while teeth are the sign of a 
blackamoor.” 

Here the Dutchman was accosted by some one else, and there 
"Was a pause. Dinner at last ceased, the srucsls did not sit lon^/ 
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after dinner, and for a very good reason : the brandy bowl is a 
’great enforcer of a, prostrate position! I had the .satisfaction of 
seeing the company safely under the table. The 1, Dutchman went 
iirst, and, having dexterously mana'uvred an escape from utter 
oblivion fur myself, I managed to find rny way borne, more edified 
than delighted by trie character of a Russian entertainment. 

CIIAITKII W, 

Conversations wilh IIk* Oar — If Cromwell was itie greatest Man (Caesar 
exeeple*!) who ever mse to thr Supreme Powfr, Peter wa.s the great- 
e.sl Man ever horn to it. 

It was ?;i..giilar enough that my infroduction to the notice of 
Peter the Great, and Philij) the. ’i)ehonnnir, sljuild liave taken 
place uilder circumstances so far simib r that both those illustrious 
personages were jilaying the pari rather of subjects than of princes. 
I cannot, however, conceive a greater mark of the contrast Ite- 
tween their characters than the diiferenl nmlives and manners of 
the in coguitos severally assumed. * 

Philip, in a scene of low riot and debauch, hiding the Jupiter 
under the Sileniis — wearing the ma^k ofily forVlie licentiousness 
it veiled, and foregoing the prerogative of power, solely for in- 
dulgence in the gro.ssesl immunities of vice. 

Peter, on the contrary, parting with the selfishness of slate, 
in order to watch the more keenly over the interests of his people 
— only omitting to pnside in order to examine — and ali'eeling 
the subject only to learn the belter the duties of the prince. Had 
I leisure, I might here pause to point out a notable contrast, not 
between the Czar and the Regent, but bclwetii Petcrtlie Groat and 
Louis /e Cirand; both creators of a new era, — both associated 
w ith a vast change in the condition of two mighty empires. There 
ceases (he likeness , and begins (ho contrast ; the blunt simplicity 
of Peter, the gorgeous rnagnificcuce of Louis; (lie sternness of a 
legislator for barbarians, the clemency, of an idol of courtie*rs. 
One the victorious defender of his country — a victory solid, 
durable , and just ; the other Die conquering devastator of a neigh- 
bouring people — a victory, glittering, evanescent, and disho-’ 
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nourablc. The one, in peace, rejecting parade, pomp, indivi- 
dual honours, and transforming a wilderness into an empire; the . 
other involved in ceremony, and throned on jfomp : .and exhaust- 
ing the produce of nnllions to pamper the bloated vanity of an iii- 
di^ idual. The one a fire that burns , without enlightening beyond 
a most narrow circle, and whose lustre is tracked by what it ruins, 
and fed by what it consumes: the other a luminary , w'hose light, 
not > dazzling in its rays, spreads over a world, and is noted, 
iiuf tor what i destroys , hut for wh#t it \i\ifics and creates. 

i ^annot say that it was much to my credit that, while I thought 
the Hegent’s coi.desccusion towards me natural enough, I was a 
little surprised hy the favour shown n:i 5 by the Czar. At Paris , 1 
had .w*ey;/or/ to be the man of pleasure; that alone was enough to 
charm Philip of Orleans. in Russia, what couTd I seem Jii 
any way calculated to cliarm the Czar? 1 could neither lUf^e ships, 
nor could sail them wlicn they were made; I neither knew, nor, 
what was worse, car^d to kn(»w, the stern from the rudder. Me- 
chanics were a mastery to me; road-making was an iiicomprehm- 
f'ible Science. Brandy I coukl not endure — a blunt hearing, and fa- 
miliar manner, 1 could not assume. What was it then that made 
the C/ar call upgn me, at least twice a week, in private, shut 
himself up with me by the liour together, and endeavour to make 
me drunk w ith tokay , in order (as he very incautiously let out one 
night), “to learn the sec»'ets of my heart?” I thought, at first, 
that the nature of my mission was enough to solve the riddle : but 
wc talked so litlbf about it that, with all iny diplomatic vanities 
fresh about me , I could not help feeling 1 owed the honour I re- 
ceived less to my qualities as a miuister, than to those as an in- 
dividual. 

At last, however, I found-lhat the secret attraction was what 
the Czar termed the philosophical channel into which our conferen- 
ces flowed. I never saw a man so partial to moral problems and 
meta[>hysical inquiries, especially to those connected with what 
owgl 11 U) be the beginning or the end of all moral sciences — poli- 
tics. Sometimes we would wander out in disguise, and select 
some objr i from the customs, or things around us, as the theme 
ofreflrriioii and discussion; nor in these moments would tlie Czar 
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ever allow me to yield to his rank what 1 might not feel disposed to 
concede to his arguments. One day, I remember that he arrested 
me in the streets, add made me accompany him tojook upon two 
men undergoing the fearful punishment of the battaGg"^; one 
was a German , the other a Russian ; the former shrieked violently 
— struggled in the hands of his punishers — and , with the utmost 
difliciilty, was subjected to his penalty; the latter bore it patiently, 
and in silence; he only spoke once, and it was to say, “God 
bless the Czar ! ” 

“Can your majesty hear the man,’' said I, warmly, when the 
Czar interpreted these words to me, “and not pardon him?” 

Peter frowned , but I was not silenced. “You don’t know^ the 
Russians ! ’V 'Md he , sharply , and turned aside. The punishment 
was now over. “Ask the German’,’' said the Ci'ar to iin oIBcer, 
“what wus his olfence?” The German, who was writhing and 
howling horribly, uttered some violent words against the disgrace 
of the punishment, and the pettiness of his fai\lt; what the fault 
was I forget. 

“Now ask the Russian said Peter. “My punishment was 
just!” said the Russian, coolly, putting on his clothes as if no- 
thing had happened ; “ God and the Czar were angry with me ! ” 

“Come away, Count,” sfiid the Czar; “and now solve me a 
problem. I know' both those men; and the German , in a battle, 
would be the braver of the two. How comes it that he weeps and 
WTithes like a girl , while the Russian bears the same pain without 
a murmur?” 

“Will your majesty forgive me,” said!, “but I cannot help 
wishing that the Russian had compkined mme bitterly ; insensibi- 
lity to punishment is the sign of a brute, not a hero. Do you not 
see that the German felt the 'indignity , the Russian did not; and 
do you not see (hat that very pride, which betrays agony under the 
disgrace of the battaog, is exactly the very feeling that would have 
produced courage in the glory of the battle, A sense of honour 
makes better soldiers and better men than indifference to pain.” 


A terrible kind of flogging, but less severe than the knout. 
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“ Hut had J ordered the Kussian to death , he would have gone 
with the same apathy, and the same speech, ‘It is just! 1 have 
offended God and the Czar I*” 

“Dare I oh}|pr>(‘ , Sire, that that fact wonl8 he a strong proof 
of the dangerous falsity of the old maxims which extol indifference 
to death as a virtue. In some individuals it may be a sign of virtue, 
I allow^; but, as a nalional trail, it is the strong jj,st sign of national 
misery. I.ook round the great globe. ‘NVliat countries are those 
when- the inhabitants Lear death with cheerfulness, or, at least, 
with apathy? Are they the most ci\ifized — the most free — the 
most prosj)eroin ? Pardon me no! They arc the half-starved, 
half-clothed, half-human, sons of the forest and the waste; or, 
w'hen gathered in states, they are sla>es v^'lhout enjoyment or sense 
beyond the hour; and the Reason that they do not ri;;iyiiil from the 
pangs of death isi)ecau.se they hVe never known the real pleasures 
or the true objects of lif'.” 

“Yet,” said the (^/ai , nmsingly , “the contempt of death was 
the great charaeteystic of the Spartans.” 

“And, therefore,” j^iidl, “the great token that the Spartans 
were a miserable horde. Yefur majesty admires Kiigland and the 
English; you have, beyond doubt, witnessed an execution in that 
country; you hav^. noteef, e^en where tlu* criminal is consoled by 
religion, how he trembles , and shrinks ~ how dejected — how 
prostrate of heart he is before the doom is completed. Take nowt. 
the vilest slave, cither of the Emperor of Morocco, or the great 
Czar of Russia. Ilf ch anges neither lint nor muscle : he reijuiies 
no consolation : he shrinks from no torture. What is the infer- 
ence? That shfees dread death, less than the free. And it should 
be so. The end of legislation js not to make death, hut life, a 
blessing.” 

“You have pul the matter m a new light,” said the Czar; “hut 
you allow' that, in individuals , contempt of death is sometimes a 
virtue.” 

“Yes, whe*n it springs from mental reasonings, not physical 
In'HilYerpnce. Rut your majesty has already pul in action one vast 
spring of n system , which will ultimately open to yonr subjects so 
many paths of existence that they will preserve contempt for its 



proper objects , and not lavish it solely, as they do now, on the 
dej^radation which sullies life, and the axe that ends it. You have 
already bef^nin (ho concpicst of another and a most ^^tal error in the 
philosophy of (he ancients; that philosophy taught *hat man should 
liave few' wants, and made it a crime to increase, and a virtue to 
re<luce, them. A legislator should teach, on the contrary, that 
man should have waany wants : for wants are not only the sources 
of enjoyment — they are the sources of improvement; and that 
nation will be the most cidightencd among whose populace they are 
found the most numerous. You, Sire, by circulating the arts, 
liie graces, and the wisdoms, if I may so say, of life , create a 
vast herd of moral w'ants hitherto unknown, and in those wants 
w ill hereafter be found the prosperity of your people , the fountain 
of your reStVi^ces , and the strength of your empire.” 

In conversation on these topics we often passiBd hours together, 
and frofti such conferences the Czar passed only to those on other 
topics more immediately useful to him. N') man, perhaps, had 
a larger share of the mere human frailties than l*eter the Great; yet 
1 do confess that when 1 saw the nobbmc’ss of mind with which he 
flung aside his rank as a robe, and repaired from man to man, the 
humblest or (he highest, the artizan or (he prince , — the prosper- 
ity of his subjects his only object, and the acquisition of know- 
ledge his only means to obtain it, — I do confess that my mental 
sight refused even to perceive his frailties , and that I could almost 
have bent the knee in worship to a being whose benevolence was si> 
pervading a spirit, and whose power was so glorious a minister to 
utility. 

Towards the end of January, I completed my mission, and took 
my leave of the court of Russia. ’ 

“Tell the Regent,” said Peter, “that T shall visit him in 
France soon , and shall expect to see his drawings , if 1 show him 
my models.” 

In effect, the next month (February 10), the Czar com- 
menced his second course of travels. He was pleased to testify 
some regard for me on my departure. “ If ever you quit the ser- 
vice of the French court, and your own docs not require you , I 
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iinploro, you lo come to me ; 1 will give you carte blanche as to the 
nature and appointments of your oflicc.” 

1 need not say that I expressed my gratitude^ for the royal con- 
descension; newthat, in leaving Russia, 1 brought, 'from the ex- 
ample of its sovereign, a greater desire to be useful to mankind 
than 1 had known before. Pattern and Teacher of kings, if each 
country, in each century, had produced one Vicli ruler as you, 
either all mankind would yiotn be contended with despotism, or all 
inankmd would Y\c.fpee: Oh! when kings have only to be good, to 
be kept for ever in our hearts and souls as the gods and benefactors 
of the earth, by vvliat monstrous fatality have they l)een so blind to 
their fame? Wlicn we remember the millions, the generations, 
they can degrade , destroy , elevate or srfve, we might almost tliink 
(even if the other riddles of the pre>ent existence diji^o! re(|uire 
a future cxistencito solve themj, we might almost tlnnk a here- 
after necessary , were it bat for llie sole purpose of rcqi^iling the 
virtues of princes , — ^or their sins ! ^ 

ClUPTEIi V. 

Hfliirn to Pans — Ttuor^i(*\v with Itolinghroke — A jrallaiit Advonitiro — 
Alfair vilfj I)iil)tiS“ - l‘fttdic Life is a Itrania, iii which prnalc Vices 
gciicrallv pJa\ the Pari of life Sccnc-shilUM’s. 

1 c is a strange feeling we experience on entering «v great city liy 
night — a strange niivtun* of social and solitary impressions. 1 
say by night, Jiec.'Vise at that time we are most inclined lo feel; 
and the mind, less distracted than in the day by exliToal objects, 
dwells the inori? intensely upon its own hopes and thoughts, re- 
rnenibrarices and associations — and sheds over lliem , from that 
one feeling whieh it cheribhes the most, a blending and a mellowing 
hue. 


♦ rpon his ilcafh-l»cu, Peter is reported lo have said, “fiod, I dan* 
trust, will look rfiercilully upon ui> faull.s, in consideration of the I 
ha^e done inj count rj.” Those are worthy to be the last words of a king! 
Karelv has there been a monarch who more required the forgiveness of 
the Creator; — vet siddom peihaps has there been a human being who 
more deserved it. — Ku. 
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Tt w a«; at niglit that I re-entered Paris. I did not tarry long at 
niy hotel, before ( though it was near upon midnight) 1 conveyed 
inysclflo Lord nol,ingt)rokc’s lodgings. Knowing his engagements 
at St. Germains, where the Chevalier (who had but fi very few w eeks 
before returned to France, alter the crude and unfortunate affair 
of 1715) chieny resided , I was not very sanguine in my hopes of 
linding him at Partis. 1 was, how^ever, agreeably surprised. His 
servant would have ushered me into his study, but I was willing to 
introduce injsclf. Iwilbhe^d the servant, and entered the room 
alone. 

The door was a-jar, and Bolingbrokc neither heard nor saw me. 
There was somelliing in his attitude and aspect which, made me 
pause to survey him , before I made myself known. He w^as silting 
by a table ftr^^red with books. A large folio (it was the Casaubon 
edition ot Polybius ) was lying open before him. *1 recognised the 
W'ork alp once — it was a favourite boote with Bolingbroke, and w e 
had often discussed the merits of its author^ I smiled as I saw (hat 
that book , which has to statesmen so peculiar a,v» attraction, made 
still the study from which the busy, restless, ardent and exalted 
spirit of the statesman before me drew its intellectual food. But 
at the moment in which I entered, his eye was absent from the 
page, and turned abstractedly in an opposite, though still down- 
cast, direction. His countenance was extremely pale — his lips 
were tightly compressed , and an air of deej) thought , mingled, as 
it seemed to me, witli sadness — made the ruling expression of his 
lordly and noble features. “It Is the torpor oLaml)ition after one 
of its storms said I iuly — and I approached, and laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

After our mutual greetings,! spid — “ Have the dead so strong 
an attraction that at this hour they detain the courted and courtly 
Bolingbroke from the admiration and converse of the living?” 

The statesman looked at me earnestly — “Have you heard the 
news of the day?” said he. 

“How is it possible? I have but just arrived at Paris.” 

“ Vou do not know, then , that I have resigned my office under 
the Chevalier! ” 

“Resigned your office? '' 
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‘ ‘ Resigned is a wrong word — I recei\ cd a dismissal. Imme- 
diately on his return the Chevalier sent for me — embraced me — 
desired me to prepare to follow him to Lorrair^e; and three days 
afterwards cam# the Duke of Ornioud to me, to ask me to dcii\er 
up the seals and pa[)ers. I put the latter very carefully in a little 
letter rase, and voUd an end to the administration of Lord Boling- 
broke ! The Jarobites abuse me terribly - thciVking accuses me 
of negl ’Ct, incapacity and treachery — and Fortune pulls down the 
fabric she had built for me , in order (9 pelt me w ith the stones ! ” * 
“]\ly dear, dear friend , 1 am iddecd grie\ed ft>r you ; but I am 
more incensed at ;iic infatuation of the Cluwalier. Surely, surely 
he must already have seen his error, am] solicited your return." 

“Return!" cried Bolingbroke, and his eyes flashed fire — 
“ return ! — Hear what 1 said lo^he queen mother wh^f*!?lime to me 
to attempt a reconciliation: ‘Madaili,' saidl, in a tone as calm 
as I could command , ‘ if e> A this hand draws the sword , •or em- 
ploys the pen , in beh/df of that prince , may it rot ! ’ Return ! not 
if my head were th# price of refusal ! — Yet, Devereux," — (and 
here Rolingbroke’s voice tftid planner changed) — “yet it is not at 
these tricks of fate that a wise man will repine. We do right to 
cnltiiatr honours; they are sources of gratification to ourselves: 
they, are more — they are incentives to the conduct which works 
henclit to others ; hut wc do wrong to alllict ourselves at their loss. 
Noc quavrerv nec spermTe honores oporlet. It is good to enjoy the 
blessings of fortune ; it is belter to submit without a pang to their 
loss. You remember, when you left me , I was preparing myself 
for this stroke — believe me, I am now prejjared." 

And in truth*RoIingbroke bore the ingratitude of the Chevalier 
well. Soon afterwards he carr^Jd liKs long cherished wishes for 
retirement into cflccl; and Fate, yvho delights in reversing her disk, 
leaiiiig in darkness what she had just, illumined , and illumining 
what she had hitherto left in obscurity and gloom, for a long inler- 
\al separated us/rom each other, no less by his seclusion than by 
the [)ul)licily to which she condemned myself. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s dismissal was not the only event afl’ecting 

* Lrlter to Sir W. Windham. — Ei). 

Devereux, 22 
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me that had occurred during my absence from France. Among the 
most active pariizaus of the Chevalier, in the expedition of Lord 
Mar, had been Montrcuil. So great indeed had been either his 
services or the idea entertained of their value, Ikat a reward of 
extraordiiiary amount was otfered for his head. Hitherto he had 
escaped , and was supposed to he still in Scotland. 

lint what alTecfed me more nearly was the condition of Gerald's 
circiiinstaoces. On the breaking out of the rebellion , he bad been 
suddenly seized, and detained in prison ; and it was only upon the 
escape of the Chevalier that he was released; a[>parently however, 
nothing had been proved against him- and my absence from the 
head quarters of intellig(?nce left me in ignorance both of the 
grounds of bis imprisonment, and the circumstances of bis release. 

1 beared -however , from Bolingbroke , who seemed to |)()sscss 
some of that information which the ecclesiaslical# ///;*/^’?/^////A' of the 
(lay so Vuriously transmitted from cairt to court, and corner to 
corner, that Gerald bad retired to l)cvereux/'oiii1, in great disgust 
at his corinnenient. However, when I considered his bold eba- 
ractt'T, his close intimacy with MontreuW, and the genius for in- 
trigue which that priest so eminently possessed, I was not much 
inclined to censure the government for unnecessary precaution iti 
his imprisonment. ^ 

There was another circumstance connected with the rebellion 
which possessed forme an indi>idual and deep interest. A man 
of the name of Barnard had heem executed in Kngland for seditious 
and treasonable practices. I look especial paips to ascertain every 
particular respecting lyrn. I learned that he was young, of incou- 
siderablc note, hut esteemed clever; and had , long previously to 
the death of the (pioen, been seci^ctly employed by the friends of 
the Chevalier. This circumstance occasioned mo much internal 
emotion, though there could be no doubt that the Barnard whom I 
had such cause to execrate, had only borrowed from this minion 
the disguise of his name. 

The Regent received me with all the graciousness and com- 
plaisance for which he was so remarkable. To say the truth , my 
mission had been extremely fortunate in its results; the only cause 
in which the Regent was concerned , the interests of which lector 
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the Greal appeared to disregard, was" that of the Chevalier : but I 
had been fully inslrueled on that head anterior to my legation. 

There appears >ery often to be a sort of moral fitness between 
the beginning a«d the end of certain alliances or acquainlanees. 
This sentiment is not very clearly expressed. 1 arn about to illus- 
trate it by an imjjortant event in my political life. During niy ab- 
sertec Dubois h.id made rapid steps towards be^\ig a great man. 
lie was daily growing into [)ower, and lliose c ourtiers who wero 
neither too haughty iior too honest to lu'rid the knee to so vicious, 
yet ai)l(', a niinion, had already singled him out as a fit person to 
llattcT and to rise b^. Tor me, 1 mdther sought nor avoided him; 
but he was as civil towards me as Ids brusque temper permitted 
him to be towards most persons: and as f)ur careers were not like- 
ly lo cross one another, I iliought 1 might reckon oit.,)i;# neutral- 
ity, if not on hifi friendship, llhance turned the scale against 
me. « • 

One day 1 received jjn anonymous letter, rcMpiesting me to be, 
at such an hour, aj a certain house in the Rue — . It occurred to 
me as no improbable sup|iiosition that the a|)pointmenf might re- 
late to ruy individual circumstfiiiccs, whether domestic or political, 
and 1 certainly had not at (he moineut any ideas of gallantry in my 
brain. At the hofir preilcril^ed , I appeared at the place of as- 
signation. IMy mind misgave me when 1 saw^ a female conduct me 
inlo a little chamber, hung wilh tapestry, descriptive of the loves 
of Mars and Venus. After I had cooled my heels in this apartment 
for about a (piarter qf an hour, in sailed a tall woman, of a com- 
plexion almost 3/oo7v,y//. I bowed — the lad^y sighed. An eciair- 
risseineuf ensued — and 1 found that I had the good fortune to be 
the object of a eapriee ^ in the favourite mistress of the Abbd Du- 
bois. Nothing was farther from niy wishes ! What a pify i.t is that 
one cannot always tell a woman one’s mind ! 

I attempted a flourish about friendship, honour, and the re- 
spect due to the amnuie of (he most intimate ami I had in the 
world. 

’“Pooh ! ” said the tawny Calypso , a little pettishly — ‘ ‘ pooh ! 
one does not talk of those things here.'* 

“Madame,” said I, very encrgeticalJ^, “ I implore you to re- 
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frain. Do not cicilc loo severe a contest between passion and 
duly ! I feel that I must fly you — you are already too bewitching." 

And 1 rose. To speak frankly , I did not w ish to risk making 
a powerful cnerny^ for the sake of a woman whonk 1 thought parti- 
cularly plain. Not altogether of my mind was the tall Jad^. A 
farther conversation ensued , in the midst of which , in rushes the 
femme de eUam^ve^ and announces, not IMonsieur, the abbi^, 
but Monseigneur, the regent. Of course (the old resort in such 
cases) 1 w'as thrust into a closet; in marches his royal highness, 
and is received very cavalierly. It is (|uile astonishing to me what 
airs those women give ihemsehes, when they ha\c princes to ma- 
nage ! However, my confinement was not long — the closet had 
another door — the/e7//;//e de vhamhre slips round, opens it, and 
1 congrati^bl.e myself on iny escape. " 

When a Frenchwoman is ‘piqficd, she pass«;s all urubTStand- 
ing; for my part, J think those veryitall women, especially with 
that sultry, moorish tinge in them, are — . , Well, it 's no matter I 
The next day 1 am very (piietly employed at breakfast, when my 
valet ushers in a masked personage, tbnd, behold my gentlewo- 
man again! Human endurance will hot go too far, and this was a 
case which required one to be in a passion one way or the other; 
so I feigned anger, and talked with CK^eedinjJ dignity about the 
predicament I had been placed in , the day before. 

“Such must always be the case," said I, “when one is weak 
enough to form an atlachmeut to a lady who encourages so many 
others ! " . 

“For your sake," said the tender dame, “ for your sake, then, 
1 wdl! discard them all ! " 

There was something grand |n this: it. might have elicited a 
few strokes of pathos, when — never was there anything so strange- 
ly provoking — the Abb^ Dubois himself was heard in my anti- 
room. I thought this chance, but it was more; the good Abbd, 
1 afterwards found, had traced cause for suspicion, and had come 
lo pay me a visit of amatory police. I opened my dressing-room 
door, and thrust in the lady. “There," saidl, “are the back- 
stairs , and at the bottom of the back-stairs is a door." 

Would not any one have thought this hint enough? By no 
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means; this \ery tall lady stooped lo the litlleiicss of listening, 
and , instead of departing, stationed herself by the key-hole. 

I never exactly learnt whether Dubois suspected the \isit his 
mistress had pai(f me, or whelher he merely surmised, from her 
spies or her escritoire, that she harboured an inclination towards 
me ; in either case his policy was natural , and like himself. 

He sal himself down — talked of the Regent, Vof pleasure, of 
women , and, at last, of this very tall lady in question. 

^"Lapauvre diallesscy' said he, cc^ilemptuously, “I had once 
compassion on her: 1 have repented it ever since. You have no 
idea what a terrible creature she is — has such a wen in her neck 
— quite a ^oiire. Mori diahlv!^' (and llyj Abbf* spat in his hand- 
kerchief.) “ I would sooner have a liaison with the witch of En- 
dor!” ^ 

Not content wiAi this , he went oil in his usual gross and dis- 
pleasing manner to eiiuinerant* or to forge those various parAculars 
of her personal cliarm^^ f which he thought most likely to steel me 
against her attract .JUS. ‘Thank Heaven, at least,’ thought I, 

‘ that she has gone I ’ * ^ 

Scarcely had this [)ious gratulation flowed from my heart , be- 
fore the door was bjtrsl op^en, and, pale — trembling — eyes on 
tire hands clenched — forth stalked the lady in question. A 
wonderful proof how much sooner a woman would lose her cha- 
racter than allow it to be call' d not worth the losing. She entered ; 
and had all the furies of Hades lent her their tongues she could not 
have been more eloquent. It would have been a very pleasant 
scene, ifonehadnot been a partner in it. , The old Abbey with 
his keen astute marked face, struggling between surprise, fear, 
the sense of the ridiculous, anil the certainty of losing his mis- 
tress ; the lady — foaming at the mouth, and shaking her clenched 
hand most menacingly at her traduc^r — myself endeavouring 
to pacify, and acting, as one does at such moments, mechani- 
cally — though /)ne flatters one’s self afterwards that one acted 
sol«ly from wisdom. 

But the Abbi;’s mistress w as by no means content with vindi- 
cating herself — she retaliated — and gave so minute a description 
of theAbhti’s own qualities and graces, coupled with so many 
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j^lcasing illiistrafions, that iu a very little time his coolness forsook 
him, and he grew in as great a rage as herself. At last she flew 
out of the room. ^ TheAhb6, trembling with passion, shook me 
most cordially by the hand, grinned from ear toVar, said it was a 
capital joke , >> ished me good by, as if he loved me better than his 
eyes , and left the house, my most irrcconcileable and biller Coe ! 

How could i/* be otherwise? The rivalsbip the Abbe might have 
forgiven — such things hai>[)ened everyday to him — but the ha- 
ving been made so egregiopsly ridiculous, the Abbe in common 
humanity of nature could not forgive; and the Abbe’s was a critical 
age for jesting on these matters, sixty or so. And then such un- 
palatable sarcasms on his appearance; “It ’s all over in that 
quarter,” said 1 to myself, “but we may lind another,” and I 
drove ouWAv‘t very day to pay mj^ respects to the Kegent. 

What a pity it is that one’k pride should sot5fleu be the bane of 
one’s v-’isdom ! Ah! that one could^e as good a man of the world 
in practice as one is in theory! my master stroke of policy at that 
moment would evidently have been this : I sho»jld have gone to the 
Regent and made out a story a lilt|e similar to the real one, but 
with this difference, all the ridicule of the situation should have 
fallen upon me , and the little Dubois should h^vc been elevated on 
a pinnacle of respectable appearances! This, as the Regent told 
the A\M every thing, would have saved me. I saw the plan : but 
was too proud to adopt it; I followed another course in my game : 
I threw away the knave, and played with the king, 7 . e. with the 
Regent. After a little preliminary conversation , 1 turned the con- 
versation on the AbbiJ, 

“Ah, the jfccVcVrt//” said Philip, smiling, “’t is a sad dog, 
but very clever and loves me; bo would b‘e incomparable, if he 
were but decently honest.” 

“At least,” said I, “he is no hypocrite, and that is some 
praise.” 

“Hem!” ejaculated the Due, very slowly, .and then, after a 
pause, he said, “Count, 1 have a real kindness for you , and I 
will therefore give you a piece of advice : think as well of Dubois 
as you can , and address him as if he were all you endeavoured to 
fancy him.” 
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After this bint , w hich in the mouth of any prince but Philip of 
Orleans would have been not a little remarkable for its want of 
dignity, iny prosj^eets did not seem much brighter: however, I 
was not discouraged. 

“The Abbe,” said I respectfully, “ is a choleric man : one 
m(nf displease him; but dare I hope that so long as J preserve in- 
\iolate my /eal and my attachment to the interests, and the person 
of your highness , no — ” 

The Itegent interrupted me. “Ymi mean mtbody shall suc- 
cessfully mihre[)re‘o at joii to mo. No, (>)unt,” (and here the 
Kegent spoke with the earnestness and dignity, which, when he 
did assume, few' wore with a nobler g'iarej — “no, Count, 1 
make a distinction hctweeiuthose who minister to llie stale and 
those who minister to me. 1 cciisider jour scr\ices'WAf valuable 
to the former to puf them at tl^e m(‘rcy of the latter. And now that 
the conversation has turned upon business, 1 wish to speatf to you 
al)oiil this scheme of fwV/c.” 

After a prolong<M eonferenee with the Kegent upon mailers of 
business, in which his deep )»enelration into Ininian nature not a 
little sur[)ri^ed me, 1 went away, thoroughly satisfied with my 
^isil. 1 should noVha\e Ueeii so had I added to my other accom- 
plishments the gift of prophec^. 

Above five dajs after this interview, I thought it w'oultl be but 
])rndent to pay the Abbe l>ubuis one of those visits of homage 
which it was already become policy to pay him. “If I go,” 
thought I, “ it w ill seem as if nothing had happened ; if I stay away, 
it will seem as if/ attached importance to a 5cene I should appear 
to have forgotten.” 

It so happened that the Abf/1^ had a very unusual visitor that 
morning in the person of the austere hut admirable Due de St. 
Simon. There was a singular, and almost invariable, distinction 
in the Regent’s mind between one kind of regard and another. His 
regard for one ofdcr of persons always arose either out of his vices 
or his indolence ; his regard for another, out of his good (|ua]ilies 
and his strong sense. The Due do St. Simon held the same place 
in the latter species of affection that Dubois did in the former. The 
Due was just coming out of the Ahhe’s closet as I entered the anti* 
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room, fic paused to speak to me, while Dubois, who had 
followed the Due out, stopped for oue moment, and surveyed me 
^^ith a look like f thunder cloud. I did not appear to notice it, 
but St. Simon did. *' 

“That look,'" said he, as Dubois, beckoning to a gentleman 
to accompany hii^n to his closet, once more disappeared, “that 
look bodes you no good, Count.” 

Pride is an elevation which is a spring-board at one time, and 
a stumbling-block at anotlicr. It was with me more often the 
stumbling-block than the spring-board. “ Monseigneur le Due,” 
said 1 , haughtily enough , and rather in loo loud a lone consider- 
ing the chamber was prttty full, “in no court to which Morton 
De\creui^ nro ffcrs his services shall his fortune depend upon the 
looks of a low'-born , insolent, o^. a profligate pf^iest.” 

St., Simon , who was both very bitter, and very fond of hauie 
riaissarivc , smiled sardonically. “Monsieur le Comte," said 
he, rather civilly, “1 honour your sentiments, and I wish you 
success in the world — and a lower voice-." 

I was going to say something by way of retort , for I was in a 
very bad humour, but I checked myself; “1 need not,” thought 
I , “ make two enemies , if I can help, it.^' 

“I shall never," I replied gravely, “ I shall never despair, so 
long as the Due de St. Simon lives, of wiiming by the same arts 
the favour of princes and the esteem of good men.” 

The Due was flattered , and replied suitably , but he very soon 
afterwards went away, I was resolved that I would not go till I had 
fairly seen what sort of reception the Abb^ would give me. I did 
not wait long — he came out ofdiis closet, and standing in his 
usual rude manner with his back to the fire-place , received the 
addresses and compliments of his visitors. I w as not in a hurry to 
present myself, but I did so at last with a familiar, yet rather re- 
spectful, air. Dubois looked at me from head to foot, and ab- 
ruptly turning his back upon me , said with an oath , to a courtier 
who stood neit to him, — ‘^The plagues of Pharaoh are come 
again — only instead of Egyptian frogs in our chambers, we have 
the still more troublesome guests — English adventurers ! ” 
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Somehow or other my complimonts rarely tell; I am lavish 
enough of them, hut they generally have the air of sarcasms; 
thank Heaven, however, no one can accuse mepf ever wanting a 
rude answer to a rude speerh. “Ha! ha! ha!" said 1 now, in 
answer to Dubois , with a courteous laugh, “you have an excellent 
wit, Abbe. A propos of adventures, I met a l^lonsieur St. 
Daurent, Principal of the Institution of St. MiWiael, the other 
day; ‘Count,’ said he, hearing I was going to Paris, ‘you can 
do me an especi;.! favour 1 ’ ‘ What is it,?’ said I. ‘ Why a cast off 
valet of mine is living at Paris — a terrible little scoundrel , who 
ran off with an old coat of mine. I underslatid he giACs himself 
great airs, and calls himself an Ablu^, and a gentleman ; but pray, 
if ever you meet him, give him a good horse-whipping on iny ac- 
count; — his name is Svilliam Dubois.’ — ‘Depend it,’ an- 
swered I to Monsieur St. Paurent, ‘that if he is servant to any one 
not belonging to the royal faTnily, 1 will fulfil your errau3, and 
horsewhip him soundly*- if /;/ the service of the royal family, why 
respect for his nias^*'rs must oblige rne to content myself with put- 
ting all persons on their guord against a little rascal , who retains, 
in all situations , the manners of the apothecary’s son , and the 
roguery of the director’s \alet.”’ 

All the lime I was relating this charming little anecdote, it 
would have been amusing to the last degree to note the horrified 
countenances of the surrounding gentlemen. Dubois was loo 
confounded, too aghast, to interrupt me , and I left the room be- 
fore a single syllablnwas uttered. Had Duhois at that time been 
what he was afterwards, cardinal and prime niinister, 1 should iu 
all probability liaNe had permanent lodgings iu the IJastile, in re- 
turn for my story. Even as it w^as, the Abhe was not so grateful 
as he ought to have been , for my taking so much pains to amuse 
him ! in spite of my anger on Iea>ing the favourite , I did not forget 
my prudence, and accordingly I hastened to the prince. When 
the Regent admijtcd me, I Hung myself on my knee, and told hirii, 
verj)alim, all that had happened. The Regent, who seems to 
have had very little real liking for Dubois, * could not help laugh- 

* On the death of Dubois, he wrote to the Count de Noce. whom ho 
had baiu!»hed for an indiscreet expression against the lavourile, uttered 



Hig when I ludicrously described to him Ihc nni\ersal consteina- 
lion my anecdote had excited. 

“Courage, vion c her Comte ” said he kindly, “you have no- 
thing to fear; return home and conn! upon an cit.bassy ! ” 

1 relied on the royal word , returned to my lodgings , and spent 
the e\ening with ChaiiUeu and Fontenclle. 1'he next day the Due 
de St. Simon prUl me a \isit. After a little preliminary conversa- 
tiotj , he unburthened the secret with which he was charged. 1 was 
desired to leave Paris in forty-eight hours. 

“Believe me,” said St. Simon, “that this message was not 
entrusted to me by the Regent, without great reluctance. He sends 
you many condescending and kind messages; says he shall alway 
both esteem and like jou , and hopes to see you again , some time 
or other^;j^ the Palais Royal. ]\Joreover, he desjrrs’the message 
to he private, and has entrusted it to me m‘ especial, because 
heariuij that \ had a kindness for yoc;*, and knowing I had a hatred 
for Dubois, he thought I should he the leas^t unwelcome messenger 
of such disagreeable tidings. ‘To tell you thp Iruth , St. Simon/ 
said the Regent, laughing, ‘I only eoix^ent to have him banished, 
from a firm conviction, (hat if 1 do not, Dubois will take some 
opportuiiily of having him beheaded.’” 

“Pray,” said I, smiling with a, tolerable good grace, “praj 
give my most grateful and humble thaiiks to his highness, for his 
very considerate and kind foresight. J could not have chosen belter 
for myself than his highness has chosen for me ; my only regret on 
quitting Trance is at leaving a prince so alfaMc as Phili]i, and a 
courtier so virtuous as St. Simon.” 

Though the good Due went every year to the Abbey de la 
Trajipe, for the purpose of niorUfyiiig his sins and preserving his 
religion, in so impious au atmosphere as the Palais Royal, he 
was not above flattery; and he expressed himself towards me with 
particular kindness after speech. 

At court, one becomes a sort of human ant-bear, and learns to 
catch one's prey by one’s tongue. 


one of the Kogonl’s priNate suppers: “With tin* beasl ili(‘S the venom : 
1 expect you to-iiight l(» supper at the Palais Koval.” 




AWv.r wc bad easod ourselves a little by abusing Dubois, the 
Due took his leave in order to allow me time to prepare for my 
“journey," as he politely called it. Before hedcfl, Ite bo\>ever 
asked me whithcj my course would be bent? I told him that 1 
should take my chance with the Czar Peter, and see if his czaiship 
thought the same esteem was due to the disgraced courtier, as to 
the favoured dijdomatist. 

That night 1 received a letter from St. Simon, enclosing one 
addressed with all due form to the C/Ar. “You will consider the 
enclosed wrote S‘. Simon , “a fresh proof of the Regent’s kind- 
ness to you; it is a most nattering testimonial in your favour, and 
cannot fail to make the Czar anxious to seepre your services." 

1 w'as not a little touched by this kindness, so unusual in 
jjrinces to their discarded courtiers, and this entirel/o.^eonciIed 
me to a change of J-cene which, indeed, under anv other eircum- 
stauccs, my somewhat morbid love for action and variety Svould 
have induced me rather p) relish than dislike. 

Within ihirtj-sU hours from (he time of dismissal, 1 had 
turiied my hack upon the l'>ench capital , and was moralizing most 
sagely on the observation I made as a preface to this narrative of 
the causes of my denarlnre, viz. “that (here app(‘ars very often to 
be a sort of moral liiness between (he beginning and end of certain 
alliances, or acquaintances." Jt was indeed meet that the royal 
favour towards me that had commenced in a brothel , should be 
terminated by a harlot! 


CHAPTER VI. , 

A long Interval of \ears a Change of Mind and its Causes. 

* 

TiiK last accounts received of the Czar had reported him to be 
atDanlzic. He had, however, quitted that place when 1 arrived 
there. 1 lost no time in following him”, and presented myself to 
his majesty one day after his dinner, when he was sitting with one 
leg in the Tzarina^s lap , and a bottle of the best ran de vie before 
him.* I had chosen my time well; he received me most graciously, 
read my letter from the Regent — about which, remembering the 
fate of Bellcrophon, 1 had had certain oppreheusions, but which 
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proved to be, in the highest degree, complimentary — and then 
declared himself extremely happy to see me again, llowcvcr par- 
simonious Peter, generally was towards foreigners, 1 never had 
ground for personal complaint on that score. The very next day I 
was appointed to a post of honour and prolit about the royal per- 
son; from this I was transferred to a military station, in which I 
rose with great '‘rapidity; and I was only occasionally called from 
my warlike duties , to be entrusted with diplomatic missions of the 
highest coniideucc and importance. 

It is this portion of niy life — a portion of nine years, to the 
time of the Czar's death that I shall, in this history, the most 
concentrate and condense. In truth, were 1 to dwell upon it at 
length, I should make little more than a mere record of political 
events Bering, in some respects, it is true, from the received 
histories of the time, but containing nothin^’to compensate, in 
utility* for the w'ant of interest, '^nat this was the exact age for 
adventurers, Alberoni and Dubois arc suHicient proofs. Never 
was there a ntore stirring, active restless petiod — never one in 
which the genius of intrigue was so,oei^fadingly at work. I was not 
less fortunate than my brethren. Although scarcely four and 
twenty when 1 entered the Czar's service, mv habits of intimacy 
with men much older — my cusvomary gravity, reser>e, and 
thought — my freedom, since Isora’s death, from youthful le\ity 
or excess — my early entrance into the w orld — and a countenance 
prematurely marked with the lines of rcneclion, and sobered by its 
hue — made me appear considerably older than I was. I kept my 
own counsel , and affected to be so ; youth is a gr^eat enemy to one’s 
success; and more esteem is often bestowed upon a wrinkled brow 
than a plodding brain. « 

All the private intelligence which, during this space of time, 
I had received from England , was far from voluminous. My mo- 
ther still enjoyed the quiet of her religious retreat. A fire , arising 
from the negligence of a servant, had consumed nearly the whole 
of Devereux Court (the fine old house! till that went, I thought 
even England held one friend). Upon this accident, Gerald had 
gone to London; and, though there was now no doubt of his 
having been concerned in the Rebellion of 1715, he had been 
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favourably received at court, and was already renowoed througli- 
uut Loiidou for his pleasures, his eiccsses, and his munificent 
profusion. * 

Monlreuil , vvliose lot seemed to be always to lose , by intrigue, 
what he gained by the real solidity of his genius, had embarked 
very largely in the rash but gigantic schemes of^jportz and Albe- 
roni; schemes which , had they succeeded, would not only have 
])Iaced a new king upon the English throne, but wrought an utter 
cliange (>\er the, \\hole face of Europe. With Alberoni and with 
(jorl/ fell Monireuit. He was banished from France and Spain; the 
penalty of death awaited him in Britain ; and he was supposed to 
lia\<‘ thrown himself into some coinenl in Italy, where his name 
and his character were unknown. In this brief inle|jj""nce was 
condensed all my information of 'the .actors in my lirst scenes of 
life. 1 return to that scene «>ivwhich I had now entered. 

At the age of thirty-three, 1 had acquired a reputation suflicicrit 
to eontent my ainbiti m — my fortune was larger than my wants — 
1 was a favourite in courts --I had been successful iu camps — 
I had already obtained all that would have rewarded the whole lives 
of many men superior to myself in merit — more ardent than my- 
self in desires. I was sSill voung — my appearance, though 
greatly altered, manhood had rather improved than impaired. 
I had not forestalled my constitution by excesses , nor worn dry the 
sources of enjoyment by too large a demand upon their capacities; 
why was it llieii , at that golden age — in the very prime and glory 
of mauhood — in the very zenith and summer of success — that a 
deep, dark, pervading melancholy fell upon*nie? A melancholy 
so gloomy that it seemed to me as a thick and impenetrable curtain 
drawn gradually between myself and the blessed light of human 
enjoyments. A torpor crept upon me — an indolent, heavy, 
clinging languor, gathered over my whole frame — the physical 
and the iiomtal: I sat for hours without book, paper, •object, 
thought, gazing dn vacancy — stirring not — feeling not — yes, 
feelirtg, but leelirig only one sensation, a sick, sad, drooping 
despondency — a sinking in of the heart — a sort of gnawing within, 
as if something living were twisted round my vitals, and, finding 
no other food . ")rcv(;d, lliouirh wit"'' a tdo’’' 
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fhvm. This disrasn came upon me slowly . it was not till the l>e~ 
ginning of a second year, from its obvious and palpable com- 
mencement, that it grew to the height that I ha>e described. It 
began willj a distaste to all that I had been accustomed to enjoy or 
to pursue. Music, which I bad always passionately loved, though 
from some defe/'t in the organs of hearing, I was incapable of at- 
taining the smallest knowledge of the science, music lost all its 
diviner spells , all its properties of creating a new existence, a life 
of dreaming and vague luxtries, within the mind — it hecanie oiiiy 
a monotonous souud, less grateful to the languor of mv fai ullies 
than an utter and dead silliness. 1 had never lieen what is gener- 
ally termed a boon coiirpaniou, but I had had the xodal vanities, 
if not tliesoeial tastes: 1 had insensibly loved ino board wl.ici 
echoed wTln’appIausc at my sallii:^s, and the ci^mradi , while 
they depiecaied my satire, had beep complaisant tu<)ugh to ha*, .t 
as wit. One of my weaknesses is a love of show, and I had gratilied 
a feeling not the less clierished becaus'b it arose from a petty 
source, in obtaining for my equipages, jiiy maVj‘ my l)am|ue{N, 

the celebrity which is given no Ies£ lo maguilh .o e than to f e; 
now I grow indin’ereiit alike lo the signs of pomp, and lo tlie 
baubles of taste — praise fell upon a list less *?ar, and (rare pilch 
of satiety I) the pleasures that are’lhc offspring of our foibles de- 
lighted me no more. 1 had early learned from Jlolingbroke a love 
for the converse of men , eiuiuciit, whether for w isdom oi for wit ; 
the graceful badiiiag«’, or the keen criliipic — the sjiarkling flight 
of the wdnged w ords which circled and rebounded from lit* to lip, 
or the deep spccufatiou upon the inystcrious and unravelled 
wonders of man, of nature, and the world — the light maxim 
upon manners , or the sage inqfiiry into the niines of learning : all 
and each had possessed a link lo bind my temper and my tastes to 
the graces and fascination* of social life. ISovv a new st>iril entered 
within jne: the smile faded from my lip, and the jest departed 
from my longue; memory seemed no less treacherous than fancy, 
and deserted me the instant I attempted lo enter into those'‘con- 
Icsls of knowledge in which I had been not undistinguished before. 
I grew confused and embarrassed in speech — rny words expressed 
a sense utterly different to that which I had intended to convey, 
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ni)d at last, as niy apathy incraaspil, I sat at rny own ])oar(l, silent 
an<l lil’cless, frc(‘zmg into iec the \ery p(»wcrs and streams of 
OonxM'se which I had once been the foremost k) circulate aud to 
warm. 

At the time I refer to, I was minister at one of the small con- 
tincnla! conits, where life is a round of unmeatyng etiquette and 
vvcari?_.onje ocremoniaK. a ilaily lalmur of trilles — a ceaseless 
p.i;:<‘.'Utt y tif i.othings ~ I had been sent there upon one important 
e\*‘i»( , Ihe l>i‘' no'si rc'^ultinji Irom it ’Aad soon eeased, and all tlie 
doties that L ». 'u‘d f«ti me lo diseliarg<* were of a negative and 
•s'-iNC r. tt* ■' Nothing fh.»t could aiousi* — nothing tiiat could 
.; cu| j Uh that .z. d btr years beemiso perpetually wound up 

to a > cjtemeot was* left tor me in this lernhie ri‘^ervoir of 

uNfo, I oad come tlutle r at o»ce from the skirmishing and wild 
warfiiicot SaitarTo^ • . waj^m which, though the glor} ^as oh- 
ore, Hi'* .0 too. w t>, ju'ipetual ami exciting. 1 had come thither, 
itol tiie V haout' M as if { had passed from a mountain stream to a 
' tagnaiit 

>o< iet} ,.f this <,?irt lemftided mo of a state* funeral, every 
lliing was pompoif'. and lugubrious, even to the ilrapery — e\en 
fo the IVatlicrs — it? ofhef scenes consecrated to associations of 
levity ‘or of grai e ; tlu* hourly pageant swept on slow, tedious, 
mournful , and the olijeel of iiie attendants was only to entomb the 
Pleasure vvlucli they affected to celchiafe. What a change for llie 
wild, llie strange, Jhe novel, the intriguing, the varying life, 
wh.ich, whether in courts or camps, 1 had hjfherto led. The in- 
ternal ehangt; tliaf came over myself is seareely to lu; wondered at ; 
the winds stood sfill, and the stj^aw they had blown from quarter 
to quarter, whether in anuer or in spo«t , began to moulder upon 
the sp<q w liere ihev had left it. 

Trorii this tcssalion of the aims, hopes, and thoughts of life, 
1 \vasawakem‘d by the siireading, as it were, of auolher disease 
- tly* dead , dull, aching pain at my heart, was succeeded by one 
acute and intcnsi* ; the absence of thought gave way to one thought 
more terrible — more dark — more desparing than any which had 
haunted me since ilie first year of Isora^s death ; and from a numb- 
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ness and pause, as it were, of existence, existence became loo 
keen and intolerable a sense* 1 )^ill cuter into an explanation. 

At the Court of — , there was an Italian , not uncelebrated for 
his wisdom, nor unbeloved for an innocence and integrity of life, 
rarely indeed to be met with among his countrymen. The acquaint- 
ance of this mail; who was about fifty years of age, and who was 
devoted, almost exclusively, to the pursuit of philosophical science, 
1 had sedulously cultivated. His conversation pleased me,* his 
wisdom improved me; and4iis benevolence, which reminded me 
of the traits of La Fontaine , it was so infantine , made me incline 
to love him. Upon the grow th of the fearful malady of mind which 
seized me, 1 had discontinued my visits and my imitations to the 
Italian; and Bezoni (so was he calkvjl) fell a little olTended by my 
neglect. '^As soon, however, as he discovered my ^lale of mind, 
the go^d man’s resentment left him. ^ He forced himself upon my 
solitude , and would sit by me whole evenings — sometimes with- 
out exchanging a word — sometimes w'ith.\aiu attempts to interest, 
to arouse, or to amuse me. 

At last, one evening, it was the aira of a fearful suffering to 
me, our conversation turned upon those subjects which are at once 
the most important, and the most rarely discqssed. \Vc spoUe of 
religion. We first talked upon the theology of revealed religion. 
As Bezoni warmed into candour, I percciicd that his doctrines 
differed from my own, and that he inly dibbclie\ed that divine 
creed which Christians profess to adore. From a dispute on the 
ground of faith , we came to one upon the more debaleable ground 
of reason. We turned from the subject of revca^led , to that of na- 
tural, religion ; and we entered long and parnestly into that grand- 
est of all earthly speculations the metaphysical proofs of the 
immortality of the soul. Again the sentiments of Bezoni were op- 
posed to mine. He was a believer in the dark doctrine which 
teaches that man is dust, and that all things arc forgotten in the 
grave. He expressed his opinions with a clear.iess and precision 
the more impressive because totally devoid of cavil and of rhetoric. 
I listened in silence, but with a deep and most chilling dismay. 
Even now I think I see the man as he sat before me, the ligldof 
the lamp falling on his high forehead and dark features ; eveu now 
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1 think 1 hear his calm , low voice — the silver voice of his country 
- stealing to my heart, and withering the only pure and unsullied 
hope which 1 yet cherished there. * 

Bezoni left m#, unconscious of the anguish he bequeathed me, 
to think over all he had said. I did not sleep, nor e\en retire to 
bed. I laid my head upon my hands, and surrepdered myself to 
turbulent, yet intense, reflection. K^ery man* who has lived 
much in the world, and conversed with its various tribes, has , I 
feai, met with many who, on this montentous subject, profess the 
same tenets as in'zoni. But he was the lirst jiersou I had met of 
that sect who had evidently thought long and deeply upon the creed 
he had embraced. He was not a voluptuary , nor a boaster, nor a 
wit. IJe had not been mislfjd by the delusions either of^anity or 
of the senses. He was a man, ^urc, innocent, moJest, full of 
all lender charities* and mee^k dispositions towards mankind; it 
was e\idcully his interest to believe in a future state : he could 
have had nothing to fetir from it. Not a single passion did he 
cherish which the l;Avs of another world would have condemned. 
Add to this, what I have observed before, that he was not a 
man f<md of the display of intellect, nor one that brought to 
the discussions of,^visdoi 3 i the artillery of wit. He was grave, 
humble, and self-diflident , beyond all beings. I would have 
given a kingdom to have found something in the ad\ocale by 
which I could have condemned the cause: 1 could not, and 1 
w^as wrcti'hcd. 

I spent the w hol<? of the next w'eek among my books. I ran- 
sacked whatever in my scanty library the IheMogiaus had wrilleu, 
or the philosophers had bequeathed upon that mighty secret. I 
arranged their arguments in my Inlud. I armed myself with their 
weapons. I felt my heart spring joyously within me as I felt the 
strength I had acquired , and I sent to the philosopher to visit me. 
that I might conquer and confute him. He came: but he spoke 
with pain and reluctance. He saw that I had taken the matter far 
moro deeply to heart than he could have supposed it possible in a 
courtier , and a man of fortune and the world. Little did he know 
of me or my secret soul. I broke down his reserve at last, f 
unrolled my arguments. I answered his , and we spent the whole 
Utvereux. 23 
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night in cootro\ersj\ He ielt me, and I was more bewildered than 
ever. 

To speak triAh , he had devoted years to tl»c subject : I had 
devoted only a week. He had come to his conclusions step }»y 
step; he had reached llie great ultimatum with sbnMU'ss, >\ith 
care, and, he cnnl'essed, with anguish and with reluctance. AMial 
a match was I , who brought a hasty temper, and a limited rellec- 
tion , on that subject , to a reasoner like this? His candour stag- 
gered and chilled me eveii^morc than his logic. Arguments that 
occurred not to me, upon my side of the question, hv stated at 
length, and with force; I heard, and, till lie replied to them I 
deemed they were unaiuivverable — the reply came, and I had n > 
countcr-jsvord. A meeting of this na‘,urc was often repeated; and 
when he left me, tears crept uto my wild eyes, and iiiy heart 
melted within me, and 1 wept! 

Iniust now enter more prcciselylhan I have yet done into rny stale 
of mind upon religious lualters at the lime this dispute with the 
Italian occurred. To speak candidly, 1 had oeen far less shocked 
with his opposition to me upon mutters of doctrinal faith, than 
with that u[) 0 u matters of abstract reasoning. Bred a Catholic, 
though pride, consistency, custom, made externally adliere 
to my sect , 1 inly perceived its errors, and smiled at its supersti- 
tious. And in the busy world, where so little but present objects 
or iiuiiKut anticipations of the future, engross the attention , I had 
never given the subject that consideration winch would ha^e (as ii 
lias since) enabled me to separate Ihedogmafe of the priest from tlic 
precepts of the Saviour, and thus confirmed my Iwlicf as the Chris- 
tian , by the very irieans w hich would have loosened it as the Sec- 
tarian. So, that at the time Bezoni knew me, a certain indificr- 
ence to — perhaps arising from an ignorance of — doclrinai 
points, rendered me little hurt by arguments against opinions 
which I embraced indeed, but with a lukewarm and imperfect 
affection. But it was far otherwise upon abstratA points of reason- 
ing, far otherwise, when the hope of surviving this frail and most 
unhallowed being was to be destroyed. I might have been indiffer- 
ent to cavil upon ii)h(il was the word of God, but never to questior- 
of the justice of God himself. In the whole world, there was no? 
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a more ardent believer in our imperishable nature, nor one more 
deeply interested in the belief. Do not let it be' supposed that 
because f have ^ot often recurred to Isora’s death, [or because I 
have continued my history in a jestinp: and light tone, j that that 
e\cnl e\cr passed from the memory which it had turned to bitter- 
ness and '.rail. Noer, in the mazes of intrigue, *jn the festi>als of 
pleasure, in the tumults of ambition , in the blaze of a licentious 
^'ourt, or by the rude tents of a barbarous host, — never, m> 
bulled love, ha ’ 1 forgotten thee! ^’hat remembrance, had no 
other cause e\is»ed , would have, led me to God. Every night, in 
whatever toils or objects, whatever failures or triumphs, the day 
had Iveen consuined , — every night, bi*lore I laid my head upon 
my widowed and lonely pillow, 1 had knelt down, nji^idjifted my 
heart to Jleaven, ^ilending the iopej^ of that heaven with the me- 
mory and the vision of Isor.'^. Prayer had seenn'il to nie^T com- 
mune not only with the living God, but wilh the dead by whom 
His dwelling is sorroufided. Pleasaril and soft was it to turn to 
onetlutugbl, to winch alljlhc holiest portions of my nature clung, 
between the w carving acts or*this bard and harsh drama of evisl- 
eoce. Even the biUcrucss of Isora’s early and unavenged denlli 
passed away, wliei#l thought of (he heaven to which she was gone, 
and it) which, though I journeyed now through sin and travail, and 
recked little if the paths of others dilTercd from my own, I yet 
trusted, wilh a soleiuu trust, that I should meci her at last. There 
was I to requite lie^ woes — there was I to reward her devotion 
— there w as I to merit her with a love as undying, and at length as 
pure, as her oww. It was this that at the stated hour in which, 
after my prayer to God for our reunion , I surrendered my spirit t(» 
the bright and wild visions of her tar, hut not impassable home, — 
it w^as this which for that single hour made all around me a para- 
dise ol delighted thoughts 1 It was ndt (he little earth, nor the 
cold sky, nor the changing w^avc, nor the perishable turf — no, 
nor the dead vvali’, and the narrow' chamber which were round me 
then*! No dreamer ever was so far from the localities of flesh and 
life as I was in that enchanted hour: a light seemed to settle upon 
all things round me; her voice murmured on niyear, her kisses 
melted on my brow ; 1 shut my eyes, and I fancied that I beheld her ! 

23 * 
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Wherefore was this comfort? — whence came the spell which 
admitted mo to this fairy land? What was the source of the hope, 
and the rapture, and the delusion? Was it not the deep certainty 
that Isora yet oxisfod, that her spirit , her nature , her love w'ore 
preserved, were inviolate, were the same? That they watched 
over me yet, that she knew that in that hour I was with her — that 
she felt my prayer^ that e^en then she anticipated the moment 
when my soul should burst the human prison-house, and be once 
more blended with her own ! 

What! and was this to be no more? — were those mystic and 
sweet revealings to be mule to me for ever ? Were my thoughts ">f 
Isora to be henceforth ^)oundcd to the charnel house and the 
W’orm? w'as she , indeed, ?/o wore?' No more — 0 , intolerable 
despair ! — Why , there was nof a thing I had-once know n , not a 
dog thst I had caressed , not a book ‘hat I had read, which [ could 
know that I should see no inore^ and, knowing, not feel some- 
thing of regret. No more! werewc, indeed, parted for ever and 
for ever? Had she gone in her young years , with her warm af- 
fections, her new hopes, all green dhd unwithered at her heart , at 
once into dust, stillness, icc? And had I known her only for one 
year, one little year, to sec her torn* from Vne by a violent and 
bloody death, and to be left a mourner in this vast and eternal 
charnel, without a solitary consolation, or a gleam of hope? 
Was the earth to be henccforlli a mere mass conjured from the 
bones and fattened by the clay of our dead sir'is? — were the stars 
and the moon to be mere atoms and specks of a chill light, no 
longer worlds, which the ardent spirit might hefeafter reach , and 
be litted to enjoy? Was the heaven, the tender, blue, lo>ing 
heaven , in whose far regions I had dreamt was Isora’s home , and 
had, therefore, grown better and happier when I gazed upon it, 
to he nothing but cloud and air? And had the love, which had 
seemed so immortal , and so springing from that which had not 
blent itself with mortality, been but a gross lamp fed only by 
the properties of a brute nature, and placed in a dark cell of 
clay, to glimmer, to burn, and to expire with the frail walls 
which it had illumined? Dust, death, worms, — were these 
all our heritage, all the heritage of love and hope, of thought 
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of passion, of all that breathed, and kindled, and exalted, and 
created within? 

Could I contemplate this idea, could I befieve it possible? i 
could 710 (. But against the abstract, the logical arguments for 
that idea — had 1 a reply? 1 shudder as 1 >Mile that at that time I 
had not; I endeavoured to lix my whole tliougi^s to the study of 
those subtle reasonings which 1 had hitherto so imperfectly conned ; 
but my mind was jarring, irresolute, bewildered, confused; my 
stake seemed * j vast to allow me cod^ness for the game. 

Whoever has had cause for some retined and deep study in the 
midst of the noisy and loud world, may perhaps readily compre- 
hend that feeling which now posscssed*me , a feeling that it was 
utterly impossible to abstract and concculralc thoughts, 
while, at the mcre^ of every intruder, and fevered and fretful by 
every disturbance. Men, ^arly and long accustomed U mingle 
such reflections with the avocations of courts and cities, have 
grown callous to these interruptions, and it has been in the very 
heart of the multitude Iha^the profoundest spAuIations have been 
cherished and produced ; but*l was not of this mould. The world, 
which before had been distasteful, now grew insuflerablc ; I longed 
for some seclusion*, somt uljer solitude, some (juiet and uupeue- 
trated nook, that 1 might give my undivided mind to the know- 
ledge of these things , and build the tow er of divine reasonings by 
which I might ascend to Heaven. It was at this lime, and in the 
midst ol my lierccskinterual conflict, that the great Czar died , and 
I was suddenly recalled to Russia. “Now,” I said, when I heard 
of my release , * now shall my wishes be fulfilled.” 

1 sent to Bezoni, He camQ,^ but he refused, as indeed he had 
for some lime done , to speak to me further upon the question 
which so wildly engrossed me. “I forgive you,” said I, when 
we parted , “I forgive you for all that you have cost me ; 1 feel that 
the moment is now at hand when my faith shall frame a weapon 
w herevvifh to trifiraph over yours ! ” 

Tather in Heaven ! thanks be to thee that my doubts were at 
last removed, and the cloud rolled away from my soul. 

Bezoni embraced me, and wept over me. “All good men," 
said he , “have a mighty interest in your success ; for me there is 



nothing dark , cvon in the mute grave , if it co\crs the ashes of ono 
who Ihfs loAed and served his hrethren, and done, with awilfid 
heart, no li\ing creature wrong.” 

Soon afterwards the Italian lost his life in attending the victims 
of a fearful and contagious disease, wiiom even the regulfrr practi- 
tioners of the hcakiiig art hesitated to visit. 

At this moment I am, in the strictest acceptation of the words, 
a i»elicver and a Christian. 1 have neither anxiety nor doubt upon 
the noblest and the most corAtorling of all creeds, and I am grate- 
ful, among the other blessings which Tailli has brought me I 
am gralefui that it has brought me CIlAJtl lY ! Dark to all hum. n 
beings w^as Ile/oni’s doctrine — dark, above all, to those who 
have mourned on earth — so withering to all llie hopes which cling 
tlie most enduringiy to the hcarlf, was his uulpppv creed — that 
he who .\novvs how inseparably, though insensibly, our moral le- 
gislation is woven with our supposed self-interest, will searcoij 
marvel at, oven while he condemns, the unwise and unholy per- 
secution which tihl creed universally sustains! Many a most 
WTCtchcd hour, many a pang of agmiiy and despair, did those 
doctrines inflict u[)on myself; hut I know that tlie intention of IJe- 
zoni was benevolence, and that the pracfticc of' ids life was virtue 
and while my reason tells me thatGod will not punish the reluctant 
and involuntary error of one to whom all God's creatures were so 
dear, my religion bids me hope that I shall meet him in that world 
whore no error /V, and where the Great Spirit, to whom all human 
passions are unknown avenges the riioraenlury doubt of His justice 
i»y a proof of the iiiliuity of His mercy. 
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B 0 0 K VI. 

CllAn'EH‘1. 


Tlio Kf'trrat. 

vRiu\ i.i» at St. Pctcrsburi^li , and found llic Czarina, whose 
conjugal pedidy was nioro iban siisperled, ft)leraI»i;fA< flgucd to 
llie ('xlinciioii of tli#( da/zlinp: life, whose incalculable and godlike 
utility it is reserv’d for posle.Sty to appreciate, I had almost said, 
to adore! I have obse^^ved, by the way, that, in general, men 
arc the less niournerjby iheir families in propf)rlion as they are the 
more mourned by the coniMunity. The great arf seldom aiiiial)le ; 
and those who arc the least lenient to our errors are iinariably our 
relations! 

J\I<my ciroumstaiSccs at* that lime conspired to make my request 
to quit the imperial service appear natural and appropriate. The 
dcaih ot the Oar, joined to a growing jealousy and suspicion 
between the English monarch and Kussia, which, ihougli long 
evij^ting, w as now be«oine more evident and notorious than hereto- 
fore, ga\c me full opportunity to observe thatjiiy pardon had been 
obtained from Ki?ig George three years since, and that private as 
well as nalional lies rendered my jrelurn to England a measure not 
on? y of expediency hut necessity. The imperial Catherine granted 
me my dismissal in the most llattcring ^erms, and added the high 
distinction of the order founded in honour of the memorable feat 
l»y whirh >he had saved her royal consort and the Russian army, to 
the order of St. Andrew, which I had already received. 

1 transferred my wealth, now immense, to England, and, 
with the pomj) which became the rank and reputation fortune had 
bestowed upon me, I commenced the long land journey I had 
< halked on! to myself. Although I had alleged m\ wi^^h to *Tvisit 
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England as the main reason of my retirement from Russia , 1 had 
also expressed aq intcniiou of visiting and making a short . 9 r/o?/r 
ill Italy, previous to my return to England. vThe physicians, 
indeed, had recommended to me that delicious climate , as an an- 
lidote to the ills my constitution had sustained in the freezing skies 
of the north; an*i in my own heart 1 had secretly appointed some 
more solitary part of the Di\inc Land for the scene of my purposed 
hermitage and seclusion.- It is indeed astonishing how those who 
ha>e lived much in cold climates yearn for lands of mellow light 
and summer luxuriance ; and I felt for a southern sky the same re- 
sistless longing which sailors, in the midst of the vast ocean, ha; 
felt for the green tields and various landscape of the shore. 

1 triT;et^-“d, then, the immense 'tracts of Russia — passed 
through Hungary — entered* Turkey, which Ifhad wished to ^isit, 
where J remained a short time ; and , ^crossing the Adriatic, hailed, 
for the first time , the Ausonian shore. It ^vas the month of May — 
that month, of whose lustrous beauty none, in a northern elime 
can dream — thaft entered Italy. It may serve as an instance ot 
the power with which a thought that, however important, is ge- 
nerally deemed of too abstract and metaphysical a nature deeply to 
engross the mind, possessed me then,’ that f — no cold nor un- 
cnlhiisiastic votary of the classic Muse — made no pilgrimage to 
city or ruin, hut, after a brief sojourn at Ravenna, where I dis- 
missed all my train, set out alone to find the solitary cell, for 
which I now sickened with a hermit’s love. " 

It was at a smaU village at the foot of the Apennines, that I 
found the object of my search. Strangely enough , there blended 
with my philosophical ardour aidccp mixture of my old romance. 
Nature, to whose voice the dweller in cities, and stnigglcr with 
mankind, had been so lo.ng obtuse, now pleaded audibly at my 
heart, and called me to her embraces, as a mother calls unto bei 
wearied child. My eye , as with a new vision , Jvecaine opened t(^ 
the mute yet eloquent loveliness of this most fairy earth : and 
hill and valley — the mirror of silent waters — the sunny stillness 
of woods, and the old haunts of satyr and nymph — revived in rm 
the fountains of past poetry, and became the receptacles of a 
thousand spells, mightier than the charms of any enchanter sa^v 
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Love — \shicli was departed — Youth, which was nearly gone — 
;md Nature, which (more vividly than ever) existed for me still. 

Ichos(5, theji, Illy retreat. As I wtis fastidious in its choieo, 
I cannot refrain from the luxury of describing if. Ah, little did 
I dream that I had come thither, not only to find a divine comfort, 
but the sources of a human and most passionate woe ! Miglui(‘‘^( 
of the Roman hards ! in whom tenderness and reason were so en- 
twined , and who didst sanctify even thine unholy errors with 
beautiful and ' .re a genius! what aA invariable truth one line of 
thine has expnjssed: "‘Even in the fairest fountain of delight, 
there is a secret and evil spring eternally bubbling up and scat- 
tering its biller waters over the very flowers which surround if 
margin 1 ” 

In the midst of^a little and mrfet glossy vale was a small cottage ; 
that was rny home. I’ho goo4 people there performed for n^e all the 
hospitable ofiiees I required. At a neighbouring monastery I had 
taken the precaution l5 make myself known to the superior. Not 
all Italians — no, ifbr all tpouks — belong to either of the two great 
tribes into w Inch lliey are generally divided — knaves or fools. The 
Abbot Ansclmo was a man of rather a liberal and enlarged mind ; 
ho not only kept mj sccrc«t, which was necessary to my peace, but 
he tdok my part, which was, perhaps, necessary to my safety. 
A philosopher, who desires only to convince himself, and upon 
one subject , docs not require many books. Truth lies in a small 
compass ; and, for piy part, in considering any speculative subject, 
I would sooner have with me one book of Euclid, as a model, than 
all the Vatican, *s authorities. But then I am not fond of drawing 
upon any resources but tliosc of reason for reasonings ; wiser men 
than I am are not so strict. Thc*fcw books that I did require were, 
however, of a nature very illicit in Italy; the good father passed 
them to me from Ravenna, under his bwn protection. “1 \^a‘^ a 
holy mail,” he said , “who wished to render the Catholic church 
a great scr\ice,*by writing a vast book against ccrlaiir atrocious 
opinions; and the works I read were, for the most part, works 
that I was about to confute,’' This report gained me protection 
and respect; and, after I had ordered my agent at Ravenna to 
forward to the excellent abbot a piece of plate, and a huge cargo of 
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ii rare Hungary wine, it was not the abbot’s fault if 1 was not tho 
most popular person iu the neighbourhood. 

But to my description : — my home was a cottage — the valley 
iti which it lay was divided by a mountain stream, which came 
from the forest Apennine , a sparkling and wild stranger, and 
softened into qui^f't and calm as it proceeded through its green 
margin in the vale. And that margin, how' dazzlingly green it was ! 
At the distance of about a mile from my hut, the stream was broken 
into a slight vvatcrfall, whose sound was heard distinct and deep in 
that still place: and often I paused, from my midnight thoughts, 
to listen to its enchanted and wild melody. The fall was unset * 
by the ordinary wanderer,* for, there, the stream j).'is^ed through a 
thick coj>^^ ; and even when you |)ierc(5d the gro\c , and gained the 
water-side, dark trees hung over tuc turbulent w^ive, and the silvtT 
spray wfs thrown upward through thujeaves, and fell in diamonds 
upon the deep green sod. 

This was a most favoured haunt with' me ; the sun glancing 
through the idle leaves — the music oj’ the water — the solemn 
absence of all other sounds, except* the songs of birds, to which 
the car grew accustomed, and, at last, in the abstraction of 
thought, scarcely distinguished from the siloi.cc — the fragrant 
herb? — and the unnumbered and nameless fiowers which formed 
niy couch — were all calculated to make me pursue iiniiilcrrupliMlIj 
the thread of contem[)latioii which I had, in the less voluplnons and 
harsher solitude of (he closet, first woven from^the web of austcrest 
thought. I say pursue, for it was too luxurious and sensual a 
retirement for the conception of a rigid and severe ti nin of reflection ; 
at least it would have been so to me. But, when the thought 
7s once horn, such scenes seem fo me the most lit to cradle and to 
rear it. The torpor of the physical, appears to leave to the mental, 
frame a full scope and powe'r; the absence of human cares, sounds, 
and inlrusions, becomes the best nurse to contemplation; and 
even that delicious and vague sense of enjoyment which would 
seem , at lirst, more genial to the fancy than the mind, preserves 
the thought undisturbed, because contented ; so that ail hut the 
scheming mind becomes lapped in sleep , and the mind itself lives 
distinct and active as a dream; — a dream, not vague, nor confused, 
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nor unsaliFf} ing , but endowed with more than the clearness, the 
precision , the vigour , of waking life. 

A little wa^^froni this waterfall was a foiint/fin , a remnant of a 
classic and golden age. Never did Nal'ad gaze on a more glassy 
mirror, or dwell in a more divine retreat. Through a crevice in an 
overiiaijging mound of the emerald earth , the father stream of the 
fountain crept out, horn, like Love, among llowcrs , and in the. 
most sunny smiles; it then fell, broadening and glowing, into a 
marble basin at whose bottom, it! the shining noon, you might 
see a soil vvhi(,h mocked the very hues of gold, and the water insects, 
IQ their quaint shapes, and unknown sports, grouping or gliding 
in the itiitlmosl wave. A small temple, •of the lightest architecture, 
stood hd'ore the fuuutaii.*; and, in a niche therein, j mutilated 
statue — possih^^ of the Spirit t)f the place. By this fountain, my 
evening walk would linger VH the short twilight melted a^vay, and 
tlic silver wave iremhled in the light of the western star. Oh ! then, 
what feelings gatlicrc*! over me as 1 turned slowly homeward; the 
air still, breathless, shirpng — the stars, gleaming over the woods 
of the far Aiienniiic — llie iiflls, growing huger in the shade — the 
small insects hummiiig on the wing — and, ever and anon, the 
swift hat, whecillig round and amidst them — the music of the 
w aferfall deepening on the car ; and the light and hour lending even 
a iiiysierious charm to tlic cry of the weird owl, Hitting after its 
prey , — all this had a harmony in my thoughts , and a food for the 
jiieditations in wljich my days and nights were consumed. The 
World moulders away the fabric of our early nature , and Solitude 
rebuilds it ou iflirmer base. 

c»a1*ter II. 

The Victory. ‘ 

O K vivrii ! Reservoir of Life, oyer whose deep bosom brood 
the wings of the Universal Spirit, shaking upon thee a blessing 
and a power — a blessing and a power to produce and re-produce 
ih(! living from the dead , so that our flesh is woven from the same 
atoms w hich were once the atoms of our sires, and the inevhauslihle 
nulriracnl of Lxistcucc is Decay ! 0 eldest and most solemn Earth, 
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blending even thy loveliness and joy with a terror and an awe ! thy 
sunshine is girt with clouds, and circled with storm and lempest" 
thy day coniclh Iroin the womb of darkness, and yeturncth unto 
darkness, as man returns unto thy bosom. The green herb that 
laughs in the valley, the water that sings meirily along the wood; 
the many-winged ,nnd all-searching air, which garners life as a 
harvest, and scatters it as a seed; all arc pregnant with corruption 
and carry the cradled death within them , as an oak bamiiieteth the 
destroying worm. Eut who that looks upon thee , and loves thee, 
and inhales thy blessings, will c\er mingle too deep a moral with 
his joy? Let us not ask whence come the garlands that we wreathe 
around our altars, or sliowbr upon our feasts : will they not bloom 
as Inighlly^ agd breathe with as rich a ffagrance , whetlicr they be 
plucked from the garden or the gra^e? 0 Earth, i}j»y Mother Earth I 
dark Seivdchrc that closes upon Jtll which the Flesh bears, but 
Vestibule of the vast regions wdiich the Soul shall pass, how leaj)t 
rny heart w ithin me when I tirst fathomed lliy real spell ! 

\’es! never shall I forget the rapture* with which 1 hailed the 
light that daw'ncd upon me at last!’ Never shall I forget the 
siilfucating — the full — the ecstatic joy , with which I saw' the 
mightiest of all human hopes accomnlishcd ; ^nd felt, as if an 
angel spoke, that there is a life beyond the grave! Tell me not 
of the pride of ambition -- tell me not of the triumphs of science : 
never had ambition so lofty an end as the search after immortality ! 
iiocr hud science so sublime a triumph as the conviction that 
inimortalily will be gained! I had been at my task the whole 
night, — pale alchymist, seeking from meaner truths to extract 
tlie greatest of all! At the first hour of day, lo! the gold was 
there: the labour, for which I would have relinquished life, was 
accomplished; the dove descended upon the waters of my soul. 
I tied from the house. I was possessed as with a spirit. I ascended 
a hill, which looked for leagues over the sleeping valley. A grey 
mist hung around me like a veil; I paused, and the great Sun broke 
slowly forth; I gazed upon its majesty, and my heart swelled. 
“So rises the soul ,” I said, “from the vapours of this dull being; 
but the soul waneth not, neither setteth it, nor knoweth it any 
night sa>c that from which it dawnelhl” — The mists rolled 
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j^Tadiialiy away, the sunshine deepened, and the face of nature 
iay in smiles, yet silently, before me. It Jay before me, a scene 
that 1 liad often witnessed, and hailed, and worshipped; but it 
7VUS not the same: a glory had passed over it ; it was steeped in a 
beauty and a holiness, in which neither youth, nor poetry, nor 
even lu\c, had e> er robed it before ! The change which the earth 
had undergone was like that of some being wc ha^e loved •— 
'whrn (h'tilh n: punt ^ and from a mortat it brenmes an anpet! 

I uttered a c' , -of joy , and w as lln‘«i as silent as all around me. 
1 fell as if heneelorth there was a new' compact betw een Nature and 
myself. 1 fell as if c \ cry tree, and blade of grass, w ere henceforth 
to be eloquent with a U)icc, and instinct \filh a s[)ell. 1 felt as if a 
religion had entered into the i^arfli, and made ora(‘les of ah that the 
earth bears; the old fahh-s of Do(>)na.were to become feah/ed, and 
ibf evnj Icuvrs to be halluwc<i by a sanctity, and to murmyr with 
a truth. I was no longer only a part of that which withers and 
decays; I was no iongef -i machine of clay, mo>cd hy a spring, and 
to he trodden into tlfe mire^which I had trod ; 1 was no longer tied 
to humanity by links which coifid ne>er l)e broken , and which, if 
broken, would a>ail me not. I was become, as by a miracle, 
a part of a Aast, Ihcwgh unseen, spirit. Jt was not to the matter, 
hut to the essences, of things that I bore kindred and alliance; 
the stars and the heavens re-timed over me their ancient inllueucc; 
and, as 1 looked along the far hills and the silent landscape, a voice 
seemed to swell froyi the stillness, and to say, “I am the life of 
these things, a spirit distliiet from the things Ihemsehes. It is 
to me that >ou belong for ever and for ever; b^^parate, but equally 
indissoluble ; apart , but oquallj eternal ! 

1 spent the day upon the hills.* It was evening when I returned. 
I lingered hy the old fountain, and saw' the stars rise, and tremJile, 
one by one, upon the wa>c. The houi*was that which Isora had 
lo\cd t|ic,best, and that which the love of her had consecrated the 
most to me. Abd never, oh, never, did it sink into my heart 
with* a deeper sweetness, or a more soothing balm. I had once 
more knit my soul to Isora’s: I could once more look from the 
toiling and the dim earth, and forget that Isora had left me, in 
dreaming of our re-union. Blame me not, you who indulge in a 
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religious hope more severe and more sublime — you who miss no 
footsteps from the earth, nor pine for a >oicc that your human 
wanderings can h4ar no more — blame me not, whose pulses 
beat not for the wild love of the created, but whose spirit languishes 
only for a nearer commune with the Creator — blame me not too 
harshly for iiiy nvjrtal w ishes, nor think that my faith was the less 
sincere because it was tinted in the most unchanging dyes of the 
human heart, and indissolubly woven with the memory of the dead ! 
Often from our WM,*aknesses 6ur strongest princi])Ies of conduct arc 
born ; and from the acorn, which a breeze has wafted, springs the 
oak which deties the storm. 

The first intoxicationMnd rapture consequent upon the rew^ard 
of rny lal^pur passed away ; but, unlike other excitement, it was 
followed not by languor, or a sAed and torpicj calm; a soothing 
and dejicious sensation possessed me — my turbulent souses 
slept; and Memory, recalling the world, rejoiced at the retreat 
which Hope had acquired. ’ 

I now surrendered myself to a noblei; philosoj>hythan in crowds 
and cities 1 had hitherto known. Infi longer satirized — I inquired ; 
I no longer derided — I examined. 1 looked from the natural proofs 
of immortality to the written promise of V)iir FAher — I sought not 
to,))ainc men, but to worship truth — I applied myself more to 
the knowledge of good and evil — I bowed my soul before the 
loveliness of Virtue; and though scenes of wrath and passion yet 
lowered in the future, and I was again spec(jily called forth — to 
act - to madden — to contend — perchance to sin — the Image 
is still unbroken , anil the Votary has still an oflefing for its Altar ! 

CHAPTER III. 

The Hermit of the Well. 

The thorough and deep investigation of those principles from 
which we learn the immortality of the soul, andf the nattire of its 
proper ends, leads the mind through such a course of relleetion and 
of study — it is attended with so many exalting, purifying, and, 
if I may so say, etherealizing thoughts, that I do believe no man 
has ever pursued it, and not gone back to the world a better and 



a nobler man than he was before. Nay, so deeply must these 
ele>ating and rcliuing studies be conned, so largely and sensibly 
must they enter the intellectual system, that 1 lirm4y think that even 
a sensualist who^has only considered the subject with a \iew to 
conunce hiifiself that he is clay, and has tlierefore an excuse to 
the curious conscience for his grosser desires; nay, should he 
come to his wished for, yet desolate, conclusion ,*from which the 
abhorrent nature shrinks and recoils, J do nevertheless lirmly 
think, should tl study ha>e been lon^; and d(‘ep , that he would 
wonder to tind Ins desires Iiad lost their poignancy, and his objects 
th(*ir charm. JtJc would descend from the Al[) lie had climbed to 
the low loci on which he formerly decided it a bliss to dwTil, 
with the feeling of one who, , having long drawn in high places an 
enii>Yreal air, has beeon.e unable 40 inhale the smoke Aid flie thick 
\apour he inhaled ot yore. His soul once aroused would stir within 
liim, though he felt it not, and though he grew not a believer , he 
would (‘ease to hv, only lh(^ voluptuary. 

I meant at one ti«ie loliavc h(‘rc stated the arguments which had 
perplexed me on one side, *and those which afterwards C()n\inced 
me on the other. I do not do so for many reasons, one of which 
will suflice, viz. tt^e evident and palpable circunisiaiice that a 
dissertation of that nature wodld, in a biography like the present, 
be utterly out of place and season. Perhaps, liowevcr, at a later 
period of life, 1 may collect my own opinions on the subject into 
a separate work, and beiiueath that work to future generations, 
upon the same conditions as the present memoir. 

One day 1 w aii favoured by a visit from oifc of the monks at the 
neighbouring abbey. After some general conversation , he asked 
me ifl had yet encountered the iN,‘rmit of the Well? “No," said 
I, “and 1 was going to add, that I have not even heard of him, 
but 1 now’ remember that the good peci|)le of the house liaAoinore 
than once spoken to me of him as a rigid and scll'-mortifyiiig 
recluse." 

Yes said the holy friar; “Heaven forbid that I should say 
aught against the practice of the saints and pious men to deny 
unto themselves the lusts of the flesh, but such penances may 
be carried too far. Uo>veu*r, it is an excellent custom, and the 
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Hermit of the Well is an excellent creature, Saiila Maria! whaf 
delicious stuff is that Hungary wine your scholarship was plea^^ed 
to bestow upon ofir father Abbot, lie suffered me to taste it the 
eve before last. I had been suffering with a pSin in the reins, 
and the wine acted powerfully upon me as an etiicacious and 
inestimable medicine. Do you lind, my son, that it bore the 
journey to youriodging here, as well as it bore it to the convent 
cellars?” 

“Why, really, my falV.er, I have none of it here; but the 
peopled the house have a few' flasks of abetter wine than ordinary, 
if you will deign to taste it in lieu of the Hungary wine.” 

“Oh — oh!” said tV.e monk, groaning, “my reins trouble 
me much — pcriiaps the wine may ^omfort me 1 ” and the wiiu' 
was brotlghl. 

“ It is not of so rare a flavour as that you sf-nt to our reverend 
father,*^ said the monk, wiping his mouth with his long sleeve. 
“ Hungary must be a charming place — isOt far from hence? — U 
joins the heretical — I pray your pardon — it jt/ins the continent oi 
England, I believe?” 

“Not exactly, father; but whatever its topography, it is a rare 
country — for those who like it 1 But te,U me qf this Hermit of the 
Well. How long has he lived herd — and how came he by his 
appellation? Of what country is he — and of what birth? ” 

“ You ask me loo many questions at once, my son. Thecounlrj 
of the holy man is a mystery to us all. He speaks the Tuscan 
dialect well , but with a foreign accent. Nevcblheless , though the 
wine is not of Hungaty , it has a pleasant flavoui;;. 1 wonder how 
the rogues kept it so snugly from the knowledge and comfort ol 
their ])ious brethren of the monasf.,ery.” 

‘ ‘ And how long has the hermit lived in your vicinity ?” 

“Nearly eight years, .my son. It was one winter’s evening 
that he came to our convent in the dress of a worldly traveller, to 
seek our hospitality , and a shelter for the night, .which was incle- 
ment and stormy. He stayed with us a few days , and held some 
conversation with our father Abbot; and one morning, after roam- 
ing in the neighbourhood to look at the old stones and ruins, which 
is the custom of travellers, he returned, put into our box some 
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r^rtaiu alms, and two days afferw^ards he appeared in the place he 
now inhabits , and in (he dress he assumes." 

“And of what nature, my father, is the place, and of \vhai 
fashion the drefs?" 

“Holy St. Francis!" exclaimed the father, wilh a surprise so 
great that I thought at first it related to the wine, “Holy St. Frarjri*^ 
— have you not seen the well yet? " 

‘‘No, father, unless you speak of the fountain about a mile 
and a quarter d dant." 

“Tush — lush ! " said the good man , “what ignoramuses you 
travellers arc ; you affect to know what kind of slippers Prester John 
wears , and to have been admitted to tlyi bcd-chambcr of Ihe Pa- 
};' 0 (ia ofi'hina; and yet, when one comes to sound you , you are 
as ignorant of every (lung a |nan of real learning kitbws as an 
Englishman is (A*his missal. \Vhj% I thought (hat every fool in 
o>ery country bad heard of flic Holy Well of St. Francis ,• situated 
exactly two mihb fron* our famous convent, and tliat every fool in 
llie neighbourhooti had seen it." 

“What (he fools, mjfayier, whether in this neighbourhood 
or any other , may have heard or seen , I, who profess not osten- 
sibly to belong lo^o gooj^ly antirder, cannot pretend to know; but 
be assured that the Holy W(«II of St. Francis is as unfamiliar to me 
asdbe Pagoda of China — God bless him — is to you." 

Upon this, tbelc»iiiH‘d monk, after expressing due astonish- 
ment, offered to show it to me; and as 1 thought I might, hy 
acquiescence, gef rid of him the sooner, and as, moreover, 1 
wished to see ^leibbot, to whom some books for mo had been 
lately sent, I agrcel to the offer. 

The well , said he monk ,* ky not above a mile out of the cus- 
tomary way to the ironastery ; and after //;e had finished the flask 
of wine, we salliee out on our cxciysibn, — the monk upon a 
sta(cl} and strong ass — myself on foot. 

1 he AbbolJliad, on granting me his friendship and protection, 
observed (hat I was not (he only stranger and recluse on whom his 
favour was bestow cc. He had then mentioned the Hermit of the 
Well, as an cccent'ic and strange being, wbo lived an existence 
of rigid penance, harmless to others, painful only (o himself. 

Deverei/x 24 



This story had been confirmed in the few conversalious 1 had ever 
interchanged with iny host and hostess, who seemed to take a t)e- 
eiiliar pleasure in .talking of the Solitary; and from them I had 
heard also many anecdotes of his charily towards tlfe poor, and his 
attention to ihe sick. All these circumstances came into my mind 
as the good inoiik indulged his loquacity upon the subject, and iny 
curiosity became; at last, somewhat excited respecting my fellow 
recluse. 

I now learned from the inqpk that the post of Hermit of the Well 
w as an olUec of which the present anchorite was by no means the 
first tenant. 'I'he well was one of those springs fre(|iienl in calholi* 
countries, to which a lcgev,d and a sanctity are allaclicd; and twice 
a-year, once in the spring, once in the ^nilumn , lli' neighbouring 
peasants IKickv d thither, on a staled day , to drink, and lose their 
diseases. As the spring most probably did possess some medi- 
cJual quifnlies, a few extraordinary cures had occurred; especially 
among those pious jicrsons who look uot bVnniai, butconstaul, 
draughts ; — and to doubt its holiness was dowkright heresy. 

^ow', hard by this well was a (;aveVn, whi'*h, whether first 
formed by nature or art, was now, upon the whole, coiislrucled 
into a very commodious abode; alid heve, fo^jears beyond the 
memory of man , some solitary person had lixed his abode, to dis- 
pense and to bless the water, to be exceedingly well fed by the sur- 
rounding peasants , to wear a long gown ol seryc or sackcloth, and 
to be called the Hermit of the Well. So fast as each succeeding 
anchorite died there were enough candidates e’ager to su])ply his 
place ; for it was no baijl mvlier to some penny ess jrnpostor to be- 
come the quack aud patentee of a holy specific. The choice of these 
candidates always rested with the superior '>f the neighbouring 
monastery; and it is not impossible that he made an inditferenth 
good per centage upon tnc< annual advanlagjs of his protection 
and choice. 

At the time the traveller appeared, the former hermit had just 
departed this life, and it was, therefore , to the vacancy thus cc- 
casioned, that he had procured himself to be elected. The iucurn- 
bent appeared quite of a different mould from ihe former occupants 
of the hermitage. He accepted, it is true, tht gifts laid at regular 
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periods upon a huge stone between the hermitage and the well, hut 
he distributed among the donors alms far more profitable than 
their gifts, lie entered no village, borne upo» an ass laden with 
twin sacks, for*the purpose of sanctimoniously robbing the inha- 
bitants; no profane songs were ever heard resounding from his 
dwelling hy the peasant incautiously lingering at a late hour too 
near its vicinity ; my guide, the monk, coinidarticd bitterly of his 
unsoriabiiity, and no scandalous legend of nymph-like coinforters 
and damsel vb ints, haunting the si^prcd dwelling, escaped from 
the garrulous Inar’s well loaded budget. 

^*I»oes he study much? ” said I, with the interest of a student. 

‘1 fear me not,” qucih the monk. VJ have had occasion often 
to enter his abode , and I lyive examined all tilings wilh a close eye 

— fiT, }iraised lie the l.'.'rd, l^iavc faculties more ftan*ordinarily 
clear and observant — but Hiavc seen no books therein, excepting 
a missal, and a l.atiii or lireek testament, 1 know not vvcTl which ; 

— nay , so incurious unlearned is the holy man that he rejected 
even a loan of tiuf ‘JJfe of St. Francis,' notwithstanding it has' 
many and rare pi« lures , to J^y nothing of its most interesting and 
ania/ing talcs.*’ 

More might tjje mo,uk have said, had vve not now suddenly 
entered a thick and sombrtj wood. A path cut through it was 
narrow , and only capabh- of admitting a traveller on foot or horse- 
back; and the boughs ovi rhead were, so darkly interlaced that the 
light scarcely, and only in broken and erratic glimmerings, pierced 
the canopy. * 

“It is the vspod,” said the monk, crossing himself, “wherein 
the wonderful adventure happened to St. Francis , which I will one 
day narrate at length to you.” 

“And we are near the well , 1 suppose?” said I. 

“It is close at hand answered Uic monk. 

In effect wc liad not proceeded above fifty yards before the path 
brought us int^a circular space of green sod, in the midst of which 
wifs a small square stone building, of plain, but not inelegant, 
shape , and evidently of great antiquity. At one side of this build- 
ing was an iron handle, for the purpose of raising water, which 
cast itself into a stone basin, to which w'as aftixed. by a strong 

I " ' 
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ihain, an iron cup. An inscription, in monkish Latin , was on- 
{jravcd over Iho basin, requesting the traveller to pause and drink, 
and importing that ^’hat that water w«is to the body, faith was to 
the soul ; near the cistern w as a rude seal , formed^hy the trunk of 
a tree. The door of the well-house was of iron , and scoured by a 
chain and lock; perhaps the puni]) was so contrived that only a 
certain quantum 6f the sanctilied beverage could be draw n up at a 
time, without application to some mechanism within: and way- 
farers w ere thereby pre\entedrfroin helping themsehes ad lihiitwi, 
and thus depriving the anchorite of the prolit and the necessity of 
his ollice. 

It was certainly a strange, lonely, and wild place; and the 
greensward, round.as a fairy ring, in the midst of trees, which, 
black, el{fSe,<Und huge, circled it like a wall; and the solitary 
grey building in the centre, gaunt and cold , and startling the eye 
with the^ ’abruptness of its appearance, and the strong contrast 
made by its wan hues to the dark vcfduve and forest gloom 
around it ! 

1 took a draught of the water, which whs very cold and tasteless, 
and reminded the monk of his disorder in the reins, to which a 
similar potation might possibly be ellicanons.,.. To this sugges- 
tion the monk answered that he would'ccrtainly try the whaler some 
other lime; but tbal at present the wine, he had drunk might pol- 
lute its di> inc properties. So saying , he turned otf the conversa- 
tion by inviting me to follow him to the hermitage. 

In our way thither he pointed out a large fragment of stone, and 
observed that the waters would do me c^il instead of-good if I forgot 
to remunerate its guardian. I took the hibl, and laid a piece of 
silver on the fragment. ' 

A short journey through the wood brought us to the foot of a 
hill covered with trees, and having at its base a strong stone door, 
the entrance to the excavated home of the anchorite. The monk 
gently tapped thrice at this door, but no answer caiK*c. “ The holy 
man is from home,’' said he, “let us return." 

We did so ; and the monk , keeping behind me , managed , as 
he thought , unseen , to leave the stone as naked as we had found 
it! We now struck through another path in the wood , and were. 
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soon at the convent. I did not lose the opportunity to que‘5tion the 
abbot respeetinjj^ bis tenant; I learnt from him little more than tlie 
particulars I ha\^ already narrated, save that in concluding^ his 
details, he said: 

can scarcely doubt but that the hermit is, like yourself, a 
person oCrank ; his bearing and his mien appear to denote it. He 
has given, and gi>es yearly, large sums to the ifses of the con- 
sent ; and , though he. takes the customary gifts of the pious \illa- 
gers, it is only b y my adNice, and f(»r llic pur])ose of avoiding sus- 
picion. Should he be considered rich , it might attract cupidity ; 
and there are enough bold hands and sharj) kni>os in the country 
to plac(‘ tlic wealthy and ll»c unguarded in some ]>eril. AVhoevcr 
he may he, — for hi' has iioUcoulided his secret to me — I do not 
doubt but that he^^is doing peu:ince,for some great ^riifle; and, 
whatever be the crime, I si^spect that its carlldv punishment is 
m'arly over. Th“ licrniil is naturally of a delicate and vvealf frame, 
and jear aflcr year I hate marked him sensibly wearing away; so 
that when 1 last sav^hirn, jhreedays since, 1 w'as shocked at Ihe 
visible ravages which disease or penance had engraven upon him. 
If ever Death wrote legibly, his characters arc in that brow and 
cheek.*' 

‘‘Poor man! Know you fiot even whom to apprise of his de- 
cease when he is no mon'? ” 

“1 do not yet; but the last time I saw him he told me that be 
found himself drawing near bis end, and that he should not quit 
life without troubling me with one request.” 

After this the Abbot .spoke ol other lAallcrs, and my visit 
expired. 

Interested in the recluse mftre deeply than I acknowledged to 
lUYself, I found my steps insensibly leading me homeward by the 
more circuitous road which wound lirs* by tlie holy well. I did not 
resist the imjuilse, hut walked musingly onward by the waning 
twilight , for thft day was now over, until I came to the well. As I 
emerged Inm (he wood , I started involuntarily and drew hack. A 
hgure, robed from head to foot in a long sable robe, sate upon (ho 
rude seat beside the well ; sate so still , so motionless, that coming 
upon it abruptly in that strange place, the heart beat irregularly at 
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aa apparition so dark in hue, and so death-like in its repose. The 
hat, large, broad, and overhanging, which suited the costume, 
was lying on the aground: and the face, which inclined upward, 
seemed to woo the gentle air of the quiet and soft skies. 1 ap- 
proached a few steps , and saw the profile of the countenance more 
distinctly than I had done before. It was of a marble whiteness ; 
tlie features, though sharpened and aUcniialcd by disease, were 
of surpassing beauty ; the hair was exceedingly , almost effemi- 
nately , long , and hung in ?vaves of perfect jet on either side ; the 
mouth was closed lirmly , and de<!p lines, or rather furrows, were 
traced from its corners to cither nostril. The stranger’s beard, of 
a hue equally black as tin hair, was dishevelled and neglected, but 
not very long; and one hand, which ky on the sable robe, was so 
Uiin an(fwaM‘you might have deemed the very starlight could have 
shone through it. I did not doubt that it was the recluse whom I 
saw ; r drew near and accosted him. 

“Your blessing, holy father, and your permission to taste the 
healing of your w ell.” 

Sudden as was my appearance, and abrupt nry voice , the her- 
mit evinced by no startled gesture a token of surprise. He turned 
very slowly round , cast upon me anjndifferent glance , and .said, 
in a sw ect and very low tone, 

“You have my blessing, stranger; there is water in the cis- 
tern — drink , and be healed.” 

I dipped the bowl in the basin, and took sparingly of the water. 
Id the accent and tone of tlie stranger, ray ear, amistomcd to the 
dialects of many nations, recognised something English; I re- 
solved , therefore , to address him in my native longue , rather 
than the indifferent Italian in which I had first accosted him. 

“The water is fresh and cooling; would, holy father, that it 
could penetrate to a deeper malady than the ills of flesh ; that it 
could assuage the fever of the heart, or lave from flic wearied mind 
the dust which it gathers from the mire and travail of the world,” 

Now the hermit testified surprise ; but it was slight and mo- 
mentary. He gazed upon me more attentively than he had done 
before, and said, after a pause. 
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‘My countryman! and in this spot! It is not often that the. 
English penetrate into places where no ostentatious celebrity 
dwells to sale, curiosity and flatter pride. My coiitryman ! — it is 
well, and perhaps fortunate. Yes,” he said, after a second 
pause , “ yes ; it were indeed a boon, had the earth a fountain for 
the Nvounds which fester, and the disease which consumes within.” 

‘‘The earth has oblivion, father, if not a curef 

“It is false!” cried the hermit, passionately, and starting 
wildly from hi'- ^eat; “the earth has oblivion. I hc grave — is 
thul forgetfulness ? No, no — Iherc is no ^rarefor ilie soul! The 
d(‘cds pass — the flesh corrupts — but the memory passes not, 
and w ilhers not. From ago to age, fron> w orld to w orld , through 
eternity , throughout creatiQU , it is perpetuated — an inmiortality 
— a c u rs c — a hell!'' 

Surprised by The veheingnce of the hermit, I was still more 
>larlled by the awnizing and ghastly cxpressimi of his face. 

“My father,” saiif f, “pardon me, if I have pressed upon a 
sore. 1 also have trtat within which, did a stranger touch it, would 
thrill my vvhole frame witfi tofflurc, and 1 would fain ask from your 
holy soothing, and pious comfort, something of allevialiou or of 
fortitude.” 

The hermit drew near to*me; he laid his thin hand upon my 
arm, and looked long and wistfully in my face. It was then that 
a suspicion crept through me which after observation proved to be 
true, that the wandering of those dark eyes, and the meaning of 
that blanched brovv were tinctured with insanity. 

“Brother, und fellow man,” said he, mournfully, “hast thou 
in truth suffered? and dost thou .still smart at the remembrance? 
We arc friends then. If thou Itest suffered as much as I have, 1 
will fall down and do homage to thee as a superior; for pain has 
its ranks, and I think, at times, Ihatcone ever climbed the height 
that I have done. Yet you look not like one who has had nights of 
delirium, and* days in which the heart lay in the breast, as a 
col-pse endowed with consciousness might lie in the grave , feeling 
the worm gnaw it, and the decay corrupt, and yet incapable of re- 
sistance or of motion. Your cheek is thin , but linn; your eye is 
haughty and bright; you have the air of one who has lived with 
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mon, and struggled and not been vanquished in the struggle. 
Suffered ! No , man , no — you have not suffered ! ” 

“My father, (it is not in the countenance that Fate graves her 
records. I have, it is true, contended with rny fellows; and if 
wealth and honour be the premium , not in vain; but I have not 
contended with Sorrow with a like success ; and I stand before 
you, a being w‘iio, if passion be a tormentor, and the death of 
tlio loved a loss , has borne that which the most w retched will not 
envy.” ^ 

Again a fearful change came over the face of the recluse — he 
grasped my arm more Ychcmenlly, “You speak my own sorrov.s 
— you utter my own cur^. — I will see you again — you may do 
my last will belter than yon monks. Can I trust you? If you have 
in truth known misfortune, I wili! — I will — yea, even to the 
outpouring — Merciful , merciful 694 , what would I say — what 
would Pvev cal! ” 

Suddenly changing his voice, he rcFeased me, and said, 
touching his forehead with a meaning gesture,' and a quiet smile, 
“ You say you arc iny rival in pain? , 4 ave you ever known the rage 
and despair of the heart mount het'c? It is a wonderful thing to be 
calm as I am now, when that rising mekes itself felt in tire and 
lorturc ! ” ‘ 

“If there be aught, father, which a man who cares not what 
country he visit , or what deed — - so it be not of guilt or shame — 
he commit, can do towards the quiet of your soul , say it, and I 
will attempt your will.” 

“You are kind , rny son ,” said the hermit , ro^uiming his first 
melancholy and dignified composure of mien and bearing, “and 
there is something in your voice, nvhich seems to me like a tone 
that I have heard in youth. Do you live near at hand ? ” 

“In the valley, about frur miles hence; lam, like yourself, 
a fugitive from the world.” 

“ Come to me then to-morrow at eve ; to-morrow ! — No , that 
is a holy eve, and I must keep it with scourge and prayer. ThrBiext 
at sunset. I shall be collected then , and I would fain know more 
of you than I do. Bless you , my son — adieu.” 

“Yet stay, father, may I not conduct you home?” 
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‘No- my limbs aro weak, but I (rust they can carry me to 
that home, till 1 be borne theiicc to niy last. FarewTll I The ni^^ht 
grows, and rnaj^ (ills even these shades with pePil. The e\e aflet 
next, at sunset, we meet again.” 

So saying, the hermit waved his hand, and I stood apart, 
watching his receding tigiire, until (he trees cloaked the last 
glimpse from my view. I then turned homeward* and reached mj 
cottage in safety , despite of the hermit’s caution. But I did not 
retire to rest • .1 powerful forebodings rather than suspicion, that, 
in the worn and wasted form which I had beheld , there was ideii 
lity with one whom I had not met for years , and w hom I had be- 
licu'd to be no more, tlirillingly possesicd me. 

‘‘Can — can it be?” thought I. “Can grief have a desolation, 
or remembrance jn agony, sufilcieiil to create so aw^ul a ( haugc? 
And of all human beings, fey that one to be singled out; that one 
in whom passiof' and sin w'crc, if they existed, iiip()cd in their ear- 
liest germ, and seerniitgly rendered barren of all fruit ! If, loo, al- 
most against the efidcnc^of sight and sense, an innate feeling has 
marked in lhatmost altered f«rm the traces of a dread recognition, 
would not his memory have been yet more vigilant than mine? Am 
I so changed thatdiie should have looked me in the face so wist- 
fully, and foundthere nougl*t save the lineaments of a stranger? ” 
And, actuated by this thought, I placed the liglit by the small nur 
ror which graced my chnmber. 1 recalled, as [ gazed , my fcatur^‘^ 
as they had been in eoiliost youth. “No,” I said, with a sigh, 
‘there is nothing liere that he should recognize.” 

And I said aright : my features, originSlly small and delicate* 
had grown enlarged and prominent. The long locks of my youth 
(for only upon state occasions Aid my early vanity consent to th»; 
fashion of the day^ were succeeded by curls, short and crisfooi ; 
the hues , alternately pale and hectic • that the dreams of romance 
had oic«‘ spread o’ler my check, had settled into the unchanging 
bron/c iS iiiatfhood; the smooth lip, and unshaven chin, were 
clothed with a thick hair; the once unfurrow^d brow was habi- 
tually knit in thought; and the ardent, restless expression that 
boyhood wore had yielded to the quiet, unmoved countenance of 
one . in whom long custom has subdued all outward sign of emo- 
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tiori, and many and various events left no prevalent token of the 
mind, sa\c that of an habitual , but latent resolution. Myfranie, 
loo, once scarcefy less slifjht than a woman’s, yas become knit 
and muscular, and nothing was left by which , in the foreign air, 
the (juiet brow, and the athletic form, my very mother could ha>e 
recognized the slender ligure and changeful face of the hoy she 
had last beheld. The >ery sarcasm of the eye was gone: and 1 
had learnt the world’s easy lesson — to clothe bitterness within in 
the most rigid vesture of au*':\(ernal composure. 

I have noted one thing in others, and it was particularly u '- 
ticcable in me, >iz. that few who mix. very largely with meu , aim 
with the courtier’s or thc^citizcn’s design, ever retain the key and 
lone of their original \oice. The voit'e of a young man is as yet 
modulated Lj nature, and e.xproBscs the passipn of the moment; 
that of tjie matured pupil of art expresses rather the customary oc^ 
cupation of his life : whether he aims at .persuading, con^inci^g, 
or commanding others, his voice irrevocably settles into the key 
he ordinarily employs; and, as persyasion *is the means men 
chiefly employ in their commerce with each other, especially in the 
regions of a court, so a lone of artiticial blandncss aud subdued 
insinuation is chiefly that in which the accents ♦'f w orldly meu ari‘. 
clothed; the artiticial intonation , long continued , grows into na- 
ture , and the very pith and basis of the original sound fritter them- 
selves aw ay. The change was great in me , for at I hat time, which 
1 brought in comparison with the present my age w as one in w hich 
the voice is yet confused and undecided, struggling between the 
accents of youth and bbyhood; so that even this powerful and 
unchanging of all claims upon the memory was in a great measure 
absent in me; aud nothing but an^occasional and rare tone could 
have produced even that faint and unconscious recognition which 
tlic hermit had confessed. « 

I must be pardoned these egotisms , which the nature of my 
story renders necessary. 

With what eager impatience did I watch the hours to the ap- 
pointed interview with the hermit languish themselves away ! How- 
ever , before that time arrived, and towards the evening of the uexi 
day, I was surprised by the rare honour of a visit from Anselino 
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himself. He came attended by two of the mendicant fnars ol 
order, and they carried between them a basket of tolerable size, 
which , as mine hostess afterwards informed me, Vith many a tear 
w ent back sornemiat heavier than it came , from the load ol ( crlan 
reevptacula of that rarer wine which she had had , the evening be 
fore, the indiscreet hospitality to produce. 

The abbot came to inform me that the hermit *had been \mi 1, 
him that morning, making many impiiries respecting me. I told 
him said he that 1 was acquainted with your name and birth 
but that 1 was umh‘r a solemn promise not to re^eal them , without 
your consent; and T am now' here, my son, to learn from ytm 
wh(‘lher that consent may be obtained?” • 

*'Assur('dly not , holy father I ” said!, ha'^til\ ; nor was 1 con 
tented until i had obtained a renwal of his promise if) that ellect 
This seemed to give the abh(^ some little chagrin: perh;n)s tin* 
hermit had offered a reward for my discovery. However, T knew 
that Anselmo, though fgnping, was a trtislworthy , man , and t 
felt safe in his renevfed promise. I saw him depart w ith great sa- 
tisfaction , and gave my sell on«iunore to conjectures respecting tin 
strange recluse. 

As, the next e^ningt I prepared to depart towards the her 
niitage , I took peculiar pains 1o give my person a foreign and dis- 
guised appearance. A loo^'C dress, of rude and simple material, 
and a high caf» of fur were pretty successful in accomplishing tlii- 
purpose. Aud, as I gave the last look at the glass before 1 Icit 
the house, I said , iiily, ‘"If there be any truth in my wild and irn 
probable conjeetwrc respecting the identify of^hc anchorite, I ihinK 
lime and this dress are suflicient wizards to secure me from u 
chance of discovery. I will keep cf guard upon my words and tones 
until , if my thought be verified, a moment fit for unmasking myself 
arrives. Ilut would to God that the tkought he groundless! In 
such niTumstanees, and after such an ahscuce, to meet him> 
^o: and yet — Well, this meeting will decide/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Solution of i|iany Mysteries — a dark View of the Life and Nature 
of Man. 1 

Powerful, though not clearly developed in my own mind, 
was the motive which made me so strongly desire to preserve the 
incognito during my interview with the hermit. I have before said 
that 1 could not resist a vague, but intense, belief that he was a 
person whom I had long bj^dieved in the grave ; and I had more 
than once struggled against a dark, but passing, suspicion, that 
Uiat person was in some measure — mediately, though not direc 'y 
— connected with the mi;sterie& of my former life. If both these 
conjectures were true, 1 thought it possible that the communica- 
tion the'iierA it wished to make ^le might be made yet more will- 
ingly to me as a stranger than if he knew whd was in reality his 
conliddot. And, at all events, if^l could curb the impetuous 
gushingsof my own heart, which ycarncil fw immediate disclosure, 
1 might, by hint and prelude, ascertain the a«!vantages and disad- 
vantages of revealing myself. ^ ' 

I arrived at the well : the hermit was already at the place of 
rendezvous , seated in the same posturc.in wh^ch 1 had before seen 
him. I made my reverence, and accosted him. 

“I have not failed you , father.” 

“That is rarely a true boast with men,”, said the hermit, smi- 
ling mournfully , but without sarcasm ; “and were the promise of 
greater avail , it might not have been so rigidly kept.” 

“The promise, father, seemed to me of greater weight than 
you would intimate ,” answered I. 

“How mean you?” said the hermit hastily. 

“Why , that we may perhaps serve each other by our meeting ; 
you , father , may comfort me by your counsels ; 1 you by my 
readiness to obey your request.” 

The hermit looked at me for some moments , imd , as well as 1 
could , I turned away my face from his gaze. I might have spared 
myself the effort. He seemed to recognize nothing familiar in nij 
countenance ; perhaps his mental malady assisted my own altera- 
tion. 
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“1 have inquired respecting you,” lie said, after a pause, 
“and I hear that you are a learned and wise man , 'who have seen 
much of the world, and played the part both §f soldier and of 
scholar, in its various theatres: is rny information true?” 

“Not true with respect to the learning, father, but true with 
regard to the experience. I have been a pilgrim in many countries 
of Europe.” 

‘ ■ Indeed ! *' said the hermit , eagerly. “ Come with rnc to my 
home , and tell 'iie of the wonders yoi*lia\e seen.” 

I assisted the hermit to rise , and he walked slowly towards the 
cavern , leaning upon my arm. Oh, how that light touch thrilled 
through iny frame! Ilow I longed to erj, “Arc you not the one 
whom I have lo\cd, and niuurued, and believed l)uri(;|J in the 
tomb?” Bull ch|,cked myself. • We moved on in silence. The 
hermit’s hand was on the do#r of the cavern, when he sayd, iu o 
calm tone, but \.]th evident effort, and turning his face from me 
while he spoke: 

“And did your wandciings ever carry you into the farther re- 
gions of the north? Bid the fiftiic of the great Czar ever lead you to 
the city he has founded?” 

“1 am right — ^*1 am riglU ! ” thought I , as I answered , “In 
irulli, holy father , I spent not a long lime atPctersbiirgh; but I 
am not a stranger cilher lo its wonders, or its inhabitants.” 

“Possibly , then, you may have met with the English favourite 
of the Czar, of wlfoin 1 hear in my retreat that men have lately 
spoken somewhat largely?” The hermit paqsed again. We were 
now in a long, low passage, almost in darkness. I scarcely saw 
him, yet I heard a convulsed iupvomcnt in his throat, before he 
uttered the iiemaiudcr of the sentence. “He is called the Count 
Bevereux.” 

“Father,” said I calmly, “I have both seen and known the 
man.’ 

•“Hu! ’ said the hermit, and he leant for a Aoment against 
the wall; “known him — and — how — how — I mean, where 
is he at this present time?” 

“That, father, is a difficult question, respecting one who 
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has led so acti\c a life. He was ambassador at the court of — , 
just before 1 left it.” 

>Ve had now j^a^^sed the passage, and gained a room ot loloi- 
able size; an iron lamp burnt within, and afforded a sullieient, 
but somewhat dim , light. The hermit, as I eoiuluded m\ repl\, 
sunk down on a long stone bench, beside a table of the same sub- 
stance, and Ica'jjing his face oil his band , so that the long, large 
sleeve he wore, perfeclly concealed his features , said, "‘Pardon 
me, my breath is short, ijnd rny frame weak — 1 am quite ex- 
hausted — hut will sjieak to you more anon.” 

I uttered a short answer, and drew a small wooden stool w ithiir 
a few f(*et of the hermit ’s,>>eat. After a brief silence he rose , placed 
wine, bread, and preserxed fruits , jieforcine, and bade me eat. 

I scemeb lo^comply with his rc<iucst, and the a}»parcnt diversion 
of my attention from himself somewdiat rclicxVd the embarrass- 
ment uVidor which he evidently laboured. 

“I'hink ^ou,” he said, “thatwere my commission to this — 
to the Count Dcvcrcu.v — ^ou would execute k lailhfully and with 
speed ? Yet stay — you haxe a high »nie% , as of one above fortune, 
but jour garb is rude and poor; and if aught of gold could com- 
pensate xour trouble, the hermit has (dher treasuries beside thi'^ 
cell.” 

“I will do your bidding, father, without' robbing the poor. 
You wish then tlial I should seek Morton Dewreiix — you wish 
that I should summoo him hither — you wish to see, and to conlei 
with him!” 

“God of mercy forbid!” cried the fiermit^ and with such 
vehemence that I was startled from the design of revealing myself, 
which 1 w as on the point of cxecu^>ing. “ J would rather that these 
walls would crush me into dust, or that this solid stone would 
crumble beiicalli my feet ay, even into a bottomless pit, than 
meet the glance of Morton Dcvereiix 1 ” 

“Is it even so?” said I, sloopiug oxer the xviue cup ; “ye haxt 
been foes then'", I suspect. — Well , it matters not — tell me j’our 
errand, and it shall be done.” 

“Done!” oried the hermit, and a new, and certainly a most 
natural suspicion darted within him, “done! and — fool that I 
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am! — who, or what arc jou, that I should hclicvf* you lake s(* 
keen an interest in the wishes of a man utterly unknown to you? 
I tell you that my wish is that you should crosf seas and traverse 
landi' nnlii jou find the man 1 have named to you. Will a slran^jer 
do this, and without hire — no — no — I was a fool, and will 
irust the niunkh, and "ivc gold, and then my errand will be sped.” 

“Fufliei , or rather, brother,” said I, with ^ slow and linn 
>oire, } 1 are of mine own age, and you haAc the passion 
and the inliniuly which make brclhrer^of all mankind , I am one to 
whom all places, are alike ; it matters not w hclher 1 visit a northern 
nr a Southern clime — J have wealth , which is sullicieni to smooth 
toil — I lia\c leisure, which makes c^’cut»atiou an enjoy meiiK 
INlore than this , T am one , ysho in his gayest and wildest moments 
lias ever loved inanKmd, and v^uld have renounct^ at^ny lime 
bis own pleasure for the advantage of another. Ilut at this time, 
above all other 1 am most disposed to forget myself, afid there 
is a passion in your w <rds which leads me to hope that it may be a 
great heiielit w'hich< cau confer upon you.” 

“You speak well,” s^id Jhc hermit, musingly, “andl may 
trust you ; 1 vv ill consider yet a little longer, and to-morrow at this 
hour, you shall lia^e my liual answer. If you execute the charge I 
entrust to you, may the blessfng of a dying and most wretched man 
cleave to you for ever ! - ikii hush — the clock strikes — it is my 
hour of prayer.” 

And, pointing to a huge black clock that hung opposite the 
door, and indicalc^I the hour of nine (according to our English 
mode of numhegng the hours) , the hermit fell on liis knees , and, 
rlas[)ing his hands lightly, bent his face over them in the attitude’ 
of humiliation and devotion. 1 followed his example. After a few 
minutes, he rose — “Once in every three hours said he, with 
a ghastly expression, “for the last lv\cltc years have I bowed m^ 
sou! ill anguish before God , and risen to feci that it was in vain — 
I am cui vod without and within !” 

.“31 V lather, my father, is this your faith ia the mercies of tin* 
Kedeorner who died for Man?” 

“Talk not to me of faith!” cried the hermit, wildly. “Ve 
laymen and worldlings know noUiing of its mysteries and its 
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po’wers. But bogone ! ihc dread hour is upon me, when mj tongue 
is loosed, and my brain darkened, and I know not iny words, ;ind 
shudder at my onnii thoughts. Begone ! no human being shall w it- 
ness those moments — they are only for God and rny own soul.*' 

So snjing, this unhapj)y and strange being seized me by the 
arm and dragged me towards the passage we had entered. I was in 
doubt whether to yield to , or contend with , him ; but there was a 
glare in his eye, and a Hush upon his brow, wliieh, wliilc it be- 
irayed the dreadl'ul disease z)f his mind, made me fear that rcsist- 
am e to his wishes might operate dangerously upon a frame so 
feeble and reduced. I therefore mechanically obeyed him. ile 
opened again the cntraiic'? to his rugged home, and the moonlight 
streamed wanly over his dark robes and spectral figure. 

‘ ‘ GoV’ suid he , more mildly, than before — “ go , and forgh e 
the vehemence of one whose mind and hcarV are alike broken 
within him. (io , hut return to-morrow at sunset. Your air dis- 
poses me to trust you.” » 

So saying, he closed the door upon me, 'Jindlstood wilhout 
the cavern alone. 

But did i return home? Did 1 hasten to press my couch in 
sleep and sweet forgetfulness, while he was io that gloomy sepul- 
ture of the living, a {)rcy to anguish , and lorn by the fangs of mad- 
ness and a fierce disease? JSo — on the damp grass , beneath the 
silent skies, 1 passed a night, which I ween well could scarcely 
have been less w retched than his owm. My conjeclurc was now, 
and in full , confirmed. Heavens I how 1 lo\cd that man — how , 
from my youngest ymrs, had my soufs fondcst-afTcclions intei- 
laced themselves with him! — with what anguish had 1 wept his 
imagined death ! and now to know that he lay within those walls, 
smitten from brain to heart with so fearful and mysterious a cuts ' 
— to kiUAv, too, that he dreaded the sight of me — of me who 
would have laid down my life for his! — the grave, which 1 ima- 
gined his home , had been a mercy to a doom like ibis ! 

“He fears,” I murmured, and I wept as I said it, “to iook 
on one who would watch over, and sooth , and bear with him , with 
more than a woman’s love! By what awful fate has this calamity 
fallen on one so holy and so pure? or by what pre-ordered destiny 
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iVni I come to these solitudes, to find at the same time a new charm 
* for the earth, and a spell to change it again into a desert and a 
place of woe?” 

All night I keft vigil by the cave, and listened if I could catch 
moan or sound; but every thing was silent: the thick walls of the 
rock kepi men the voice of despair from my ear. The day dawned, 
and I retired among the trees, lest he might com^ out unawares 
and sec me. At sun-rise 1 saw him appear for a few moments, 
and again rclir , and I then hastened hmne, exhausted and wearied 
by the internal conflicts of the night, to gather coolness and com- 
posure for tlie ensuing interview, which J contemplated at once 
with eagerness and dread. 

At the appointed hour, I repaired to the cavern: the door was 
partially closed ; I opchtd it,*aftei^heanng no answer » m;f knock, 
and walked gently tlong the passage;* but I heard shrieks, and 
groans, aud wild laughter, as l*ueared the rude chamber. I paused 
tor a moment, aud thcii in terror aud dismay cniered the apart- 
ment. It was emply^ but I saw near the clock a small door; from 
within which the sounds tlAit jlarmed me proceeded. I had no 
scruple in opening it, aud found myself in the hermit's sleeping 
chamber; a small dark room , where, upon a straw pallet, lay the 
wretched occupant in a state (if frantic delirium. I stood mute 
and horror-struck, while his exclamations of frenzy burst upon 
my ear. 

“There — there ! ” he cried , “I have struck thee to the heart, 
and now I will knecl^ and kiss those white lips , and bathe my 
hands in that blood. ^Ha ! — do I hate thee? — hale — ay — hate, 
abhor, detest! llavc you the beads there? — let me tell them. 
Yes, I will go to the confessional# — confess? No, no — all the 
priests in the world could not lift up a soul so heavy with guilt. 
Ile)p — help — help ! lam falling — l.’vHiiig — there is the pit, 
and the tire, and the devils! I)o you hear them laugh? — I can 
laugh too ! — ha — ha — ha ! Hush , I have written it all out, in 
® lair (jand — he shall read it — and then , 0 God ! what curses he 
^'ill heap upon iny head ! Illessed St. Francis , hear me! Lazarus, 
bazarus , speak for me ! ” 

Thus did the hermit rave, while my flesh crept to hear him. 
I^euereujc. 05 
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I stood by his bedside, and called on liim, but he neither heard 
nor saw me. Upon the ground, by the bed’s-head, as if it had 
dropt from undef the pillow, was a packet sealed and directed 
myself: 1 knew the hand-writing at a glance, levcn though the 
letters were blotted and irregular, and possibly traced in the lirst 
moment tliat his present curse fell upon the writer. I placed the 
packet in my bosom : the hermit saw not the motion, he lay back, 
on the bed. seemingly in utter exhaustion. I turned away, and 
hastened to the monastery for assistance. As I hurried through 
the passage, the hermit’s shrieks again broke upon me, with a 
licrcer vehemence than before. I flew from them , as if they wc. ' 
sounds from the abjss oj Hades. I flew till, breathless , and half- 
senseless myself, 1 fell down exhausted by the gate of the mo- 
nastery. "I ^ 

The two most skilled in pnysic of the ^brethren were ini- 
mediaicly summoned, and they lost not a moment in accompany- 
ing me to the cavern. All that evenii^g, until midnight, the 
frenzy of the maniac seemed rather to increase than abate, Ilut ai 
that hour , exactly , indeed , as the cb ck struck twelve, be fell alt 
at once into a deep sleep. 

Then for the lirst lime, but not till the wearied brethren had, 
at Ibis favourable symptom, permitted theinselves to return fora 
brief interval to the monastery, to seek refreshment for Iheni- 
selves, and to bring down new medicines for ibe patient — then, 
for the lirst lime, 1 rose from the hermit’s couch by which J had 
hitherto kept watch , and, repairing to the outer chamber, took 
forth the packet su^ierscribed with my name. There, alone m 
that grey vault, and by the sepulchral light of the single lamp, 1 
read what follows. 

THE HERMIT’S MANUSCRIPT. 

“ Morton Devereux, if ever this reach you, read it, shudder, 
and, whatever your afllictions , bless God that you arc not as I am- 
Do you remember my prevailing characteristic as a boy? No , } on 
do not. You will say, ‘devotion!* It was not! ‘Gentleness.’ h 
was not — it was JEALOUSY! Now does the truth flash on yon? 
Yes , that wms the disease that was in my blood , and in my heart. 
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and through whose ghastly medium every living object was beheld. 
Did I lo\e you? Yes, I loved you — ay, almost with a love equal 
to your own. 1 loved my mother — I loved Gerald — J loved Mon- 
treuil. It was a part of my nature to love , and 1 did not resist the 
impulse. You 1 loved better than all; but 1 was Jealous of each. 
If iny mother caressed you or Gerald — if you (y>encd your heart 
t(* either, it stung me to the quick. 1 it was who said to iny mo- 
ther, ‘Cares^ un not, or I shall think you love him better than 
me.’ I it was who widened, froii-# my veriest childhood, the 
breach between Gerald and yourself, i it was who gave to the 
childish reproach a venurn, and to the childish quarrel a barb. 
Was this love? Yes, itiwzA lovc; but t^ould not endure that ye 
should loVe one another as yt? loved me. It delighteiyne j^heu one 
rontided to my ear a complaint a^ins.t the other, and said, ‘Au- 
brey , this blow cotild not hav^p come from thee ! ' 

“Mouircuil .arly perceived my bias of temper, he might have 
corrected it, and with itase. I was not evil in disposition; 1 was 
insensible of my owfi vice. Had its malignity been revealed to me, 

1 should have recoiled in horror. Montreuil had a vast jiowcr over 
me; he could mould me at his will. Montreuil, I repeat, might 
have saved me, am^thysclf, and a third being, better and purer 
than either of us was, even in our cradles. Montreuil did not: 
he had on object to sene , and he sacriticed our whole house to it. 
He found me one day weeping over a dog that I had killed. ‘ Why 
did you destroy it?’ he said; and 1 answered, ‘Decause it loved 
Morton better than Ac!’ And the priest said, ‘Thou didst right, 
Aubrey! ’ Yes, from that time he took advantage of my inlirinity, 
and could rouse or calm ail my passions in jiroportiou as he ir- 
ritated or soothed it, • 

^ You know this inau’s object iluring the latter period of his re- 
\idcncc with us: it was the rcstoratioti of the House of Stuart. 
!Je w alternately the spy and the agitator in that cause. 
Among mnn; couipreheiisive plans for effecting this object was 
lliat*of securing the heirs to the great wealth and popular 
name of Sir William Devereux. This was only a minor mesh 
in the intricate web of his schemes; but it is the character of 
the man to take exactly the same pains , and pursue the same 
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laborious intrigues , for a small object as for a great one. His lirst 
impression , on entering our house , was in favour of (ierald ; and 
1 believe he really ‘likes him to this day better than cither of iis. 
Partly your sarcasms, partly Gerald’s disputes wTUi you, partly 
iny representations — for I was jealous even of the love of JVlon- 
treuil — prepossessed him against you. He thought, too, tliat 
Gerald had more talent to ser\e his purjmscs than yourself, and 
more facility in being moulded to them; and he believed our 
uuele’s partiality to you far ‘rom being unalienable. 1 have said 
that, at the latter period of his residence with us , he was au agent 
of the exiled cause. At the time I noto speak of, he had not entercU 
into the great political scheme which engrossed him afterwards. 
He was n|ercly a restless and aspiring, priest, whose whole hope, 
object, ambition, was the ad^anremeut of his order. He knew 
that whoever inherited, or whoever shared, my uncle’s wealth, 
could , under legitimate regulation , promote any end which the 
heads of that order might select ; and he w'lshed therefore to gain 
the mastery over us all. Intrigue was csscntitdly woven with his 
genius, and by intrigue only did he ever seek to arrive at any end 
lie had in view.’'' He soon obtained a mysterious and pervading 
power over Gerald and myself. Your temper af once irritated him, 
and made him despair of obtaining*^ an ascendant over one who, 
though he tesiilicd in childhood none of the talents for which he 
has since been noted , testitied, nevertheless, a shrewd, pene- 
trating, and sarcastic power of observation and detection. You, 
therefore, he resolved to leave to the irregularities of your own na- 
ture, cordidcnl that (hey would yield him the opportunity of de- 
taching your uncle from you, and ultimately securing to Gerald 
his estates. 

“The trial at school first altered his intentions. He imagine:! , 
that he then saw in you powers which might be rendered availing to 
him ; he conquered his pride — a great feature in his character — 
and he rcjsolved to seek your affection. Your subsequent regularity 
of habits, and success in study confirmed him in his resolution ; 

*.It will he observed that Aubrey frequently repeals former asser- 
tions , this is one of the most customary trails of insanity, — Eii. 
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estates would devolve on you , he thought that iUWould be easier to 
secure your affe^ion to him than to divert that affection which my 
uncle had conceived for you. At this time, I repeat, he had no 
particular object in view; none, allcast, beyond that of obtain- 
ing, for the interest of his order, the direction of^reat wealth and 
some political influence. Some time alter — I know not exactly 
when , but be* ce we returned to take our permanent abode at De- 
veieux Court — a share in the graotf political intrigue which was 
then in so many branches carried on throughout England, and even 
Europe, was coniided to Montreuil. ^ 

“ Jn this , I believe he was the servant of his order, rather than 
immediately of the exiled hoifse; and I have since h«ird fliat even 
at that day he hajJ acquired a |reat reputation among the pro- 
fessors of the former. You, •Morton, he decoyed not iffto this 
scheme before he left England: he had not acquired a sulllcient 
influence ov er you lo^trust you with the disclosure. To Gerald and 
iiiYself he was more conlitVnlial. Gerald eagerly embraced his 
projects through a spirit of cui?rprise — I through a spirit of awe 
and of religion. RELIGION! Yes, — then, — : long after, — 
now, — when my htlut wa^ aqd is the home of all withering and 
evil passions. Religion reigned, — reigns, over me a despot and 
a tyrant. Its terrors haunt me at this hour — they people the 
earth and the air with shapes of ghastly menace! They — Hcaveu 
pardon me! what wquld my madness utter? Madness? — mad- 
ness? Ay ikai is the real scourge, the real fire, the real torture, 
the real tiell , of tlTis fair earth! . 

“Montreuil, then, by differe^U pleas, won over Gerald and 
myself. He left us, but engaged us in constant correspondence. 
• ‘ Ad'brey,’ he said, before he departed^ and when he saw that I 
was vvMuij.led by his apparent cordiality towards you and Gerald — 
‘Aubrey,’ he said, soothing me on this point, ‘think not that £ 
trust Gerahl or thc'arroganl Morton as I trust you. You have my 
real btiait and iny real trust. It is necessary to the execution of 
this project, so important to the interests of religion , and so agree- 
able to the will of Heaven , that we should secure all co-operators ; 
but they , your brothers , Aubrey , are the tools of that mighty de- 
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sign — you are its friend.* Thus it was that, at all times when 
he irritated too sor,''ly the vice of my nature , he flattered it into sc- 
eondiug his views ; and thus, instead of conqueri'^ig iny evilj)as-- 
sions, he conquered by them. Curses — No, no, no! — \ %vHl 
be cairn. 

“ We rclurnci to Devereux Court, and we grew from boyhood 
into youth. 1 loved you then, Morton. Ah! what would I not 
give now for one pure feeling, such as I felt in your love? Do you 
remcniber the day on which‘you had extorted from my uncle his 
consent to your leaving us fur the pleasures and pomps of Loudon ? 
Do you remember the e\ening of that day, when I came to seek 
you, and we sat down on a little mound, and talked over your 
jirojectsf ant* you spoke then to me oPmy devotion , and my purer 
and colder feelings? Morton, at that very monyint my veins burnt 
with passion! — at that very moimnt my heart was feeding the 
vulture fated to live aud prey within it for ever! 'J'hrice did I re- 
solve to confide in you, as we then sat together, and thrice did my 
evil genius forbid it. You seemed , e^ en in your affection to me, 
so wholly engrossed with your owii’hopes — you seemed so little 
to regret leaving me — you stung, so often and so deeply , in that 
short conference, that feeling whiclvmaUe me^desire to monopolize 
all things in those I loved, that I said inly — ‘Why should! bare 
my heart to one who can so little understand it?’ And so we 
turned home, aud you dreamt not of that which was then within 
me, and which was destined to be your curse, jind mine. 

“ ISot many w eeks previous to that night , J had seen one w hom 
to see was to love ! Love ! — I tell you , Morton , that lhal word 
is expressive of soft and fond, emotions, and there should he 
another expressive of all that is licrce, aud dark, and unrelenting 
in the human heart! — all that seems most like the deadlieil atn? 
the blackest hate, and yet is not hale ! 1 saw this being, and from 
that moment my real nature, which had slept hitherto, awoke ! 1 
remember well, it was one evening in the beginning of summer 
that I first saw her. She sat alone in Ihe little garden besfile tlic 
cottage door, and! paused, and, unseen, looked over the sligld 
fence that separated us, and fed my eyes with a loveliness that 1 
thought, till then, only twilight or the stars could wear! From 
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that evening I came, night after night, to watch her from the sante 
spot; and every time 1 beheld her, the poison entered deeper int^ 
my system. length I had an opportunity of being known to her 
— of speaking to her — of hearing her speak — of touching the 
ground she had hallowed — of entering the home j^here she dwelt I 
“I must explain ; 1 said that both Gerald and myself correspond- 
ed privately with Moutreuil — we were both bound over to secrecy 
with regard to you - - ad this , my teinper , and Gerald’s coolness 
with you, rendered an easy obligation to both; — Isay my tem- 
per — for I loved to think 1 had a secret not known to another; and 
I carried this reserve even to the degree o4* concealing from Gerald 
himself the greater part of tl\p correspondence betwec^i m%and the 
Abb6. In his correspondence \iith each of us, Montreuil acted 
with his usual skil^ toGeral^, as the elder in years, th^proner 
to enterprise, and the manlier in aspect and in character, was 
allotted whatever object<was of real trust or importauce. Gerald it 
w as who, under presence of pursuing his accustomed sports, con- 
ferred with the various ag?nts#of intrigue who from lime to time 
visited our coast; aud to me the Abbe gave words of endearment, 
and affected the language i)f more entire trust. ‘Whatever,’ he 
would. say, ‘ in our present haff mellowed projects, is exposed to 
danger, but promises not reward , I entrust to Gerald ; hereafter, 
far higher employment, under far safer aud surer auspices , will 
be yours. W> are the heads — be ours the nobler occupation to 
plan — and let us Kfave to iuferior natures the vaiu and perilous 
ti iumph to execute what we design.* 

“All this 1 readily assented to ; for,* despite my acquiesence in 
IMonircuirs wishes, I loved not eifterprise, or rather 1 hated what- 
(^r ro used me from the dreamy and abstracted indolence which 
was must dear to my temperament. Softietimcs, however, with 
a great .^how (jf conlidence, Montreuil would request me to execute 
some quiet and uuiiiiportant commission; aud of this nature was 
’ one l*received while I was thus, unknown even to the object, 
steeping niy soul in the first intoxication of love. The plots then 
carried on by certain ecclesiaclics, I need not say extended, in one 
finked chain, over the greater part of the continent. Spain, in 
<^pecial , was the theatre of these intrigues ; and among the tools 
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employed in oxocuting them were some , ^ho , though banished 
Irom that country, still , by the rank they had held in it, carried a 
certain iriiporlance in their very names. Foreni&st of these was 
the father of the woman I lo^ed — and foremost, in whatever pro- 
mised occupation to a restless mind, he was alwajMS certain to he. 

“JVIonlreuil now commissioned me to seek out a certain 
Barnard (an underling in those secret practices or services, for 
which he afterwards suffered , and who was then in that part of the 
country), and to communicate to him some messages , of which 
he was to be the bearer to this Spaniard. A thought flashed upon 
me — Montreuirs Icttei mentioned, accidentally, that the Spa- 
niard h"d n^ver hitherto seen Barnard: — could I not personate 
the latter — deliver the messager, myself, and thus win that intro- 
ductior to the daughter which I so b^urningly desired, and which, 
from the great and close reserve of the father’s habits, I might not 
otherwise effect? The plan was open to two objections : one, that 
I was known personally in the town in the environs of which the 
Spaniard lived , and he might tlKr.^fore very soon discover who 1 
really was ; the other, thatiw’as not in possession of all the informa- 
tion which Barnard might possess , and ^j^hich the Spaniard 
might wish to learn; but these objections had not much weight 
with me. To the first, I said inly, ‘I will oppose the most constant 
caution ; I will go always on foot, and alone — I will never be seen 
in the towr itself — and even should the Spaniard, who seems 
rarely to stir abroad , and w'ho , possibly , does not speak our lan- 
guage — even should he learn, by accident, thiit Barnard is only 
another name for Aubrey Dexereux, it will not he before I have 
gained my object; nor, perhaps, before the time when I myself 
may wish to acknowledge me identity.* To the second objectigjjT 
saw a yet more ready answer. ‘I will acquaintMontrcuil at once,^ 
I said, ‘with my intention; I will claim bis connivance as a proof 
of his confidence, and as an essay of my own genius of intrigue/ 
I did so; the priest, perhaps delighted to involve me so deeply, 
and to find me so ardent, in his project, consented. Fortunately, 
as I before said , Barnard was an underling — young — unknown 
— and obscure. My youth , therefore , was not so great a foe to 
my assumed disguise as it might otherwise have been. Montreuil 
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supplied all requisite information. I tried (for the first time, \vith 
a heating heart and a tremulous voice) the •imposition ; it suc- 
ceeded — 1 continued it. Yes, Morton, yes! — pour forth upon 
me your bitterest execration — in me — in your brother — in the 
brother so dear to you — in the brother whom you imagined so 
jjassionless — so pure — so sinless — behold lliat Barnard — the 
lover — the idolatrous lover — the foe — the deadly foe — of Isora 
d’Aharez!” ^ 

Here the manuc.cript was defaced for some pages , by incohe- 
rent and meaningless ravings. It seemed as if one of his dark fits 
of frenzy had at that lime come over tlie writer. At length, in a 
more linn and clear character than that immediately preceding it, 
the manuscript continued as follows : * 

loved herf but even then it was with a fierce and^minous 
love — (ominous of w hat it itecamc.) Often in the still evenings, 
wjicn we stood toget.nfr watching the sun set — when my tongue 
trembled but did ^lot dare to speak — when all soft and sweet 
thoughts lillcd the heart aRd jj|i.steued in the eye of that most sen- 
sitive and fairy being — wheu my own brow , perhaps , seemed to 
reflect the same emotions^ — feelings, which I even shuddered to 
conceive, raged wTthin me.* Had W'e stood together, in those 
mum'enls, upon the brink of a precipice, 1 could have wound my 
arms around her, and leapt with her into the abyss. Every thing 
but one nursed my passion — nature — solitude — early dreams 

— all kindled and fud that fire : Religion only combated it ; I knew 
it was a crime to love any of earth’s creatuiljs as I loved. I used 
the scourge and the fasl^ — I wept hot — burning tears — I 
prayed , and the intensity of my prayer appalled even myself, as it 
rose frofii my maddened heart , in the depth and stillness of the 
lonV-Tiight; but the flame burnt higher andf more scorchingly from 
the f'pposition; nay, it was the very knowledge that my love was 

need not point out to the Novel-reader how completely the eha- 
raeter of Aubrey lias been stolen in a eerlain celebrated French Koinanee 

— But the wiiter I alhuhr to is not so iininereiful as M. dt; Balzac, who 

has pitlagfd scenes in the Disowned, with a most gratifying politeness — 
1 regrot that in all M. do Balza^s works J[ can jhid nothing that t(*inpts 
ino to return the compliment. — - - 
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criminal that made it assume so fearful and dark a shape. ‘ Thou 
art the cause of iny' downfal! from Heaven ! ’ I muttered ,when 1 
looked upon Isom s caTm face — ‘thou feelest it not, and I could 
destroy thee and myself — myself the criminal — thee the cause 
of the crime ! ’ 

“It must bafe been that my eyes betrayed my feelings, that 
Isora loved me not — that she shrunk from me even at the first — 
why else should I not have called forth the same sentiments which 
she gave to you? Wasnotmy lorrn cast in a mould as fair as yours? 

did not my voice whisper in as sweet a tone? — did I not luw 
her with as wild a love?, Why should she not have loved me? 1 
was the hrst whom she. beheld — she would — ay, perhaps she 
would have l(^ed me , if you had not come and marred all. (mrve 
yourself, then , that you were my rival ! — cuis» yourself that jou 
made, my heart as a furnace, and s*lhiiotc my brain with frenzy — 
curse — 0, sweet Virgin, forgive me! — -^1 know not — 1 knpw 
not what my tongue utters or my hand traces ! , 

“You came, then, Norton, yon flttme — you knew her-- 
you loved her - - she loved you. I learned that you had gained ad - 
mittance to the cottage , and the moment I learned it, I looked on 
Isora, and felt my fate, as by intuition; I faw' at once that she 
was prepared to love you — I saw the very moment when that love 
kindled from conception into form — I saw — and at that moment 
ray eyes reeled and ray ears rung as with the souml of a rushing 
sea, and I thought I felt a chord snap withm niy brain, wliicli 
has never been united again. 

“Once only, after your introduction In the cottage, did I thinK 
of confiding to you rny love and r/valship ; you remember one night 
when we met by the castle cave, and when your kindness touched 
and softened me, despite of myself. The day after that 
sought you, with the intention of communicating to you all ; and 
while I was yet struggling with my embarrassment, and the suftd- 
catiog tide of my emotions, you premeditated me, by giving me 

confidence. Engrossed with your own feelings, you*were 
not observant of mine; and as you dwelt and dilated upon your 
love for Isora, all emotions, save those of agony and of fury, 
y^Qish^d froEi j2n\LblSWist.. JLdldADBanswcr you then at any length; 
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for I was too agitated to trust to prolix speech; but by the next 
day I had reeoveicd niyseif, and I resolved, as far as I was able, 
to play the hypocrite. ‘He cannot love her as Pdo ! ' I said ; ‘per- 
haps! may, \fithout disclosure of my rivalship, and without sin 
in the alicmpt, detach him from her by reason.’ Fraught with 
tins idea, 1 collected myself — sought you — remonstrated with 
^ou — represented the worldly folly of your love, and uttered all 
that pr'uJoiiCe preaches — in \aiu, when it preaches against 
passion ! 

“ Let me be brief. I saw that I made no impression on you — 
1 stilled my wrath -- I continued to visit and watch Isora. I timed 
my o])portunitics well ~ iiiy constant lanowledge of your motioms 
allowed me to do that; besides, I represented to the Sjj^auiard the 
necessity, through politic. d ii^otives, of conccaliflg myself from 
you; hence, we^iever encountered each other. One evening, Al- 
varez had gone out to meet one of his countrymen and con- 
federates. j found ls«ia alo;e', in the most sequestered part of the 
garden, — her lovtliness , and her exceeding gentleness of manner, 
melted me. For the (list tn^ie audibly , my heart sj)okc out, and 
1 told her of my idolatry. Idolatry! — ay, fftat is the only word, 
since it signitics ^olli v^^orship and guilt! She heard me timidly, 
genlly, coldly. She spoke* — and I found conlirmed, from her 
own lips , what my reason had before told me — that there was no 
hope lor me. The iron th.d entered, also roused, liiy heart. 
‘Fnough!’ I cried lierccly, \>ou love this Mortoii Devereux, and 
for him I am scortied.’ Isora blushed and trembled, and all my 
senses (led from me. I scarcely know in vHial words my rage and 
my despair clothed Iheinselvcs; but 1 know thafel divulged myself 
to her — J know that 1 told her! was the brother — the rival — the 
en^niy ofthc man she loved, — 1 know that I uttered the licrcest 
anti the wildest menaces and execrati(*us — I know that my vehe- 
mence so overpowered and terrified her that her mind was scarcely 
less clouded less lost, rather, than niy own. At that mo- 
mont, your iiorse’s hoofs were heard; Isora 's eye brightened, 
and her mi»m giew lirm. ‘He comes ,’ she said, ‘ and he will pro- 
tect me ! ’ — ‘Hark !' I said, sinking my voice, and, as my drawn 
sword flashed in one hand, the other grasped her arm wilh a 
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savage force — ‘hark, woman!* I said — and an oath of the 
blackest fury accompanied my threats — * swear that you will 
never divulge to M'6rton Devercux who is his real rjval — that you 
will never dedare to him, nor to any one else, that Barnard and 
Aubrey Devereux are the same — swear this , or I swear (and 
1 repeated, with a solemn vehemence, that dread oath) , that 1 
will stay here — that 1 will confront my rival — that, the moment 
he beholds me , I will plunge this sword in his bosom — and that, 
before I perish myself, 1 wiP hasten to the town , and will utter 
there a secret which will send your father to the gallows — now , 
your choice?* 

“Morton, you have olten praised, my uncle has often jested 
at, the wc:nan^sh softness of my face. ' 'J'here ha>c been moments 
when I have seen that face in the glass, and k^own it not, but 
started ii: wild affright, and fancied chat 1 beheld a demon ; per- 
haps in that moment this change was o^er it. Slowly Isora gazed 
upon me — slowly branched into the hues of death grew her cheek 
and lip — slowdy that lip uttered the oa^h I enjoined. 1 released 
my gripe, and she fell to the earth* sudden and stunned as if 
struck by lightning. I stayed not to look on what I had done — I 
heard your step advance — 1 lied by a path that led from the garden 
to the beach — and T reached my home without retaining a single 
recollection of the space I had traversed to attain it. 

“Despite the night I passed — a night which I will leave you 
to imagine — I rose the next morning with a burning interest to 
learn from you what hrfd passed after my flight , ai?d with a power, 
peculiar to the stormiest passions, of an outward composure 
while 1 listened to the recital. I snw that I was safe , and 1 heard, 
with a joy so rapturous, that I question whether even Isora’s as- 
sent to my love would hare given me an equal transport, that, 
she had rejected you. I uttered some advice to you common- 
place enough — it displeased you , and we separated. 

“That evening, *to my surprise, I was privately visited' by 
Montreuil. He had some designs in hand which brought him from 
France into the neighbourhood, but which made him desirous of 
concealment. He soon drew from me my secret; it is marvellous, 
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indeed, what power he had of penetrating, ruling, moulding my 
feelings and my thoughts. He wished, at that time, a commu- 
nication to be made and a letter to be given , ^ Alvarez. 1 could 
not execute thil; commission personally , for you had informed me 
of your intention of watching if you could not discover or meet with 
Barnard, and I knew you were absent from home on that very 
j)urpose. Nor was Monireiiil himself desirou? of incurring the 
risk of being seen hy you — you over whom, sooner or later, he 
then trusted to obi ui a power ecpiaUo that which heheIdo\er your 
brothers. Gerald then was chosen to execute the commission. 
He did so — he met Alvarez for the first and the only time on the 
beach, by the tow n of — . Vou saw l)im, and imagined you be- 
held the real Barnard. ^ 

“But 1 antici()ate — f >r y(jju did not inform of ftiat occur- 
rence, nor the ftifererice you drew from it, till afterwards. You 
returned, however, after vvilnessing that meeting, anicl for two 
days your passions ( 4 )assi('n 8 which, intense and lierce as mine, 
show that, undo# similar circumstances, you might have been 
equally guilty) terminat'd ju fever. You were confined to your 
bed for three or four days; meanwhile I look advantage of the 
eveiit. MoiitreujJ sugjjcsled a plan which I readily embraced. I 
sought the Spaniard, and ft)ld him in coDfidcncc that you were a 
suitor — but a suitor upon the most dishonourable terms — to his 
4laughtcr. I told him, moreover, that you meant, in order to 
deprive Isora of protection, and abate any obstacles resulting 
from her pride, ^to betray Alvarez, whose schemes you had de- 
lected , to the government. 1 told him thaJhis best and most pru- 
dent, nay, his only, chance of safety for Isora and himself was 
to leave his present home , and lake refuge in the vast mazes of the 
metropolis. J told him not to betray to you his knowledge of your 
criminal intentions, lest it might needlessly exasperate you. I 
furnished liim wherewithal to repay you the sum which you had 
lent hiiiK and, by which you had commenced his acquaintance; 
a»d I dictated to him the very terms of the note in which the sum 
was to be enclosed. After this 1 felt happy. You were separated 
from Isora — she might forget you — you might forget her. I was 
possessed of the secret of her father’s present retreat — I might 
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seek it at my pleasure, and ultimately — so Iiope whispered — 
prosper in my love. 

“Some liiite aVtertvards you mentioned your suspicions ol 
(ierald ; 1 did not corroborate, but I did not seek to destroy, them. 
‘They ahead} hate each other,’ 1 said : ‘can the hate be greater? 
meanwhile, let it divert suspicion Irom me!’ Gerald knew of the 
agency of the real iiarnard , though he did not know that I had as- 
sumed the name of that person. When yoii ta\ed him with his 
knowledge of the man, he was naturally conbised. Vou inter- 
preled that confusion into the fact of being your ri\al, wlnle in 
trutli it arose from his belief that yon had possessed yourself of his 
political schemes. Montreuil, wlm liad lurk» d cldelly in ihe islet 
opposite ‘the Castle Cau',’ had returned to I’rani e on the same 
day that Allvarl/. repaired to Lond-ai. Previous to this, we had 
held some conferences together upon my love. AX first he had op- 
posed and reasoned with it, hut, startled and astonished by the 
intensity with w'hich it possessed me, lie gave way to my vehe- 
mence at last. 1 have said that I had adopted hi., advice in one in- 
stance. The fact of ha>ing received his advice — the advice ol 
one so pious — so free from human passion — - so devoted to one 
object, which appeared to him, the caus;e of ^lehgion — advice, 
too, in a love so fiery and overwhelming; — that fact made me 
think myself less criminal than 1 had done before. He adviMm 
inc yel further. ‘Do not seek Isora.’ he sail! . ‘ tdl vouk’ time has 
elapsed — till her new-born love for ycuii hrulher has du d away ~ 
till the impression of fear }ou have caused iiMier is somewhat 
elfaced — till time and' absence loo have done llieir work in the 
mind of Morton , and you will no longer have tor your rival, not 
only a brother, but a man of a fiyree, resolute and unrelenting 
temi>er.’ 

“1 yielded to this advice — partly because it promised so fair; 
partly because 1 was not systematically vicious , and 1 wished , if 
possible, to do away with our rivalship; and principally because 
I knew^, in the meanwhile , that if I was deprived ol her presemn*, 
so also were you ; and jealousy with me was a far more intolerable 
and engrossing passion than the very love from which it sprung. 
So time past on — youalfectcd to have conquered your ailaehment ; 
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you affected to take pleasure in levity, and the idlest pursuits of 
worldly men. 1 saw deeper into your«heart. For the moment I 
entertained the passion of love in my own breast^ my eyes became 
j^ifled with a second vision to penetrate the most mysterious and 
hoarded secrets in the love of others. 

“Two circumstances of importance happened before you left 
Devereux Court for London; the one was the introduction to your 
service of Jean DoMuarais, the second was your breach with Mon- 
ireuil. I btjcalv nov the first. A very early friend did the priest 

possess, born in same village lis himself, and in the same 

rank of iiie; he ha.d received a good education, and possessed 
natural gonius. Al t lime vl.cn, from^ some fraud in a situation 
oflrusl whidihc had held » cremh noldejnan’s family , he was 
in dcstiK.oj* (if'^peraTe c oslanccs , if oceurr^ to Monfreuil 
(oproYuiciui ^hy olacmg him m'cmi family. Some accidental 
frivolous remark of yodrs, vvhic.h I had rcpcatcdin*mycor- 
ie^p<uidciicc vvilh iVSoi^rctnl . as illustrative of your manner, and 
yrmr affected pursi*i(s al that lime, presented an opportunity to a 
plan before comcivcd. ^lesmarais eanie to England in a smug- 
'.ier’s ve>'<c|, jMcseiiled himself to you as a servant, and was ac- 
cepted. In this plan Montreuil had two views — lirst, that of se- 
curing Dcsiiiarais a place in liingland , tolerably prolitablc to him- 
*ielf , and coiivenient for any pan or scJiomc w hich Alonlreuil might 
HMfuire r)j him in this country ’ secoo(j’\ , that of setting a perpe- 
tual and inosi adroit spy upon all y {>:»>'• .* ons. 

“As to the siwond occurrence ’ ' v^hkh Jl have referred, viz. 
ynuir hreacli Montreuil -- ” 

Hen* Aubrey, with the saim* oinldc dislinclncss which had 
characterized his previous detail, and which shed a double horror 
over the contrast of the darker and more frantic passages in the 
in;moscri[ , related what (he reader jtvill remember Oswald had 
naj rated betbre, respecting the letter he had brought from Ma- 
claine de lial/ac,^ It seems that Montrenirs abrupt appearance iu 
tlieOiall had heen caused by Desrnarais, who had recognised Os- 
wald , on l»is diMnnunling at the gate, and had previously know'U 
that lie was in the employment of the Jausenislicai //tfri^^uanfe^ 
Aladame do liaizac. 
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Aubrey proceeded then to say that Montreuil, invested with 
far more direct authority and power than he had been hitherto , in 
the projects of tbiat wise order whose doctrines he had so darkly 
perverted, repaired to London; and that, soon after my depar- 
ture for the same place Gerald and Aubrey left Devereux Court in 
company with each other; but Gerald, whom very trifling things 
diverted from awy project, however important, returned to De- 
vereux Court, to accomplish the prosecution of some rustic ainou}\ 
without even reaching London. Aubrey, on the contrary, had 
proceeded to the metropolis, sought the suburb in which Alvarez 
lived , procured , in order to avoid any probable chance of meeting 
me, a lodging in the sanj^e obscure quarter, and had renewed his 
suit to Isora. The reader is already in possession of the ill suc- 
cess* wh^*h aiVtended it. Aubrey had at last confessed his real 
name to the father. The Spaniard was dazzled‘'by the prospect of 
so honourable an alliance for his daughter. From both cfimc Iso- 
ra's persecution, but in both was it resisted. ‘ But this has been 
before said; ^ and passing over passages in the manuscript, of 
the most stormy incoherence and the mdst gloomy passion , I come 
to what follows : — 

“1 learnt then , from Desmarais, that you had taken away her 
and the dying father; that you had placed them in a safe and ho- 
nourable home. That man, so implicitly the creature of Montreuil, 
or rather of his own interest, with which Montreuil was identified, 
was easily induced to betray you also to me — me whom he ima- 
gined , moreover, utterly the tool of the pricst» and of whose tor- 
turing interest, in thiy peculiar disclosure, he wajj not at that lime 
aware. 1 >isitcd fsora in her new abode, and again and again she 
trembled beneath my rage. Then,, for the second time, I attempted 
force. Ha ! ha ! Morton ! I think I see you now ! — 1 think I hear 
your muttered curse ! Cur^eOn! When you read this, I shall be 
beyond your vengeance — beyond human power. And yet I think 
if I were mere clay — ifl were the mere senseless heap of ashes that 
the grave covers — ifl were not the thing that must live for ever -and 
for ever, faraway in unimagined worlds , where nought that has 


See pag. 160. 
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earth’s life can come — I should tremble beneath the sod as your 
foot pressed , and your execration rung over it. A second time I 
attempted force — a second time I was refiulscd by the same 
means — by t woman’s hand and a woman's dagger. Hut I knew 
that I had one hold over Isora from which, while she loved you, I 
could ne^er be driven: I knew that by threatening your /(/c, I 
could command her w'ill, and terrify her into compliance with my 
own. I made her reiterate her ^ow of concealment; and 1 disco- 
vered. by some wo Js dropping from her fear, that she be lieved you 
already suspected me, and had been withheld, by her entreaties, 
from seeking me out. I questioned her more, and soon perceived 
that it was (,as indeed I knew before) (Jerald whom you suspected, 
not me; but I did not tell (his to Isora. I suffered her to cherish a 
mistake profitable to my disguise; but I saw at o»ce tifSat it might 
betray me, if you ever met and conferred at length with Gerald 
upon this point; and I oxi/hted from Isora a pledge Ihat^he would 
ellectually and fur eyjr bind you not to breathe a single suspieiou 
to him. When I had left the room , I returned once more to warn 
her against uniting hevi^df with you. Wretch, selfish, accursed 
wretch that you were, why did you suffer her to transgress that 
warning? 

“I tied from^hc houses as a fiend (lies from a being whom he 
has possessed. I returned at night to look up at the window, and 
linger by the door, and kecj> watch beside the home which held 
Isora. Such, in her former abode, had been my nightly wont. 1 had 
no evil thought or foul intent in this customary vigil — no, notone! 
Strangely enopgh , with the tempestuous end overwhelming emo- 
tions which constituted the greater part of my love , was mingled, 
— though subdued and latent — a stream of the softest, yea, I 
might add , almost of the holiest tenderness. Often after one of 
tlidse outpourings of rage, andmer^cc, and despair, I would fly 
to SOUK quiet spot, and w eep, till all the hardness of my heart was 
wept away, 4nd often in those nightly vigils I would pause by the 
(VK)r and murmur, ‘This shelter, denied not to the beggar and 
the beggar’s child, this would you deny to me, if you could dream 
that I was so near you. And yet, had you loved me, instead of 
lanshirig upon me all your hatred and your contempt — had you 

IfvveTcux. 20 
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loved me , I would lia>e sened and worshipped you as man knows 
not worship or scr\icc. Yoji shudder at my \ehenieuce now — I 
could not then have^breathed a whisper to >vound you. You trem- 
ble now at the lierceness of my breast — you wouid then rather 
have marvelled at its softness.' 

“I was already at my old watch when you encountered me — 
you addressed me, 1 answered not — you approached me, and I 
fled. Fled — there — there was the shame, and the sling, and 
tlie goad of my sentiments towards you. I am not naturally afraid 
of danger, though iny nerves a»c sometimes weak, and have some- 
times shrunk from it. I have known sonielhing of peril iu late 
years , when my frame has been bowed and broken — peril by 
storms at sea , and the knives of robbers upon land — and I have 
looked upG-Ti it ^;ilh a quiet eye. But you, Morion Bevereux, you 
J always feared. I had seen fiom your childhooib others, whose 
nature wa.. far stronger than mine, yic.’d and recoil at yours — 1 
had seen the giant and bold slreriglh of Gerjdd quail before your 
bent brow — I had seen even the hardy pride of j^ontreuil baflled 
by your curled lip , and the stern sarcasrn of your glance — I had 
seen you , too , in your wild moments of ungoverned rage — and I 
knew that if earth held one whose passions were fiercer than my 
own, it was you. But your passions were sustained even in their 
liereest excess - your passions were the mere weapons of your 
mind — my passions were the torturers and the tyrants of mine. 
Your passions seconded your will — mine blinded and over- 
whelmed it. From my infancy, even while I loved you most, you 
awed me; and years, in deepening the impression, had made, it 
indelible. 1 could not confront the thought of ybur know ing all, 
and of meeting you after that knowledge. And this fear, while it 
unnerved me at some moments, at others only maddened my fero- 
city Ihe more by the stings of shame and self-eonlcmpt. 

“I fled from you — you pursued — you gained upon me — you 
remember now how I was preserved. I dashed through the ine- 
briated revellers who obstructed your path , and I gained my ow.n 
lodging, which was close at hand; for the same dfiy on which I 
learned Isora’s change of residence I changed my own , in order to 
be near it. Bid I feel joy for my escape? No — 1 could have 
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gnawed flic very flesh from n»y bones in the agony of my shame. 
‘1 could brave/ I said, ‘1 could threat — 1 could olTcr violence 
to the woman who rejected me, and yet I cou^d not lace the rival 
for whom I anf scorned ! ' At that moment a resolution (lashed 
across my mind, exactly as if a train of living tire had been 
driven belore it. i^lortou , I resolved to murder you, and in that 
very hourl A pistol lay on my table — 1 took*it, concealed it 
about inv person, and rcjiaired to the shelter (d a large portico, 
beside which J kno' ihat you must pass to your own home in the 
same street. Scarcely three minutes had elapsed between the reach- 
ing my house, and the leaving it on this errand. 1 knew, for ] had 
lieard swords clash, that you would be^detained some time in the 
street by the rioters — L thought it probable also that you might 
still continue the search for m^; ami 1 knew evei»that* had jou 
hastened at onec^o your home, you* could scarcelj have reached if 
hi'fore 1 reached my shelter. I hurried on — J arrived the spot 

— 1 skreened myself aiud awaited your coming. You came, borne 
in the arms of tvvotiiien — others followed in the rear — 1 saw your 
face destitute of the hue .Tnd^ispecl of life, and your clothes stream- 
ing with blood. I was horror-stricken. 1 joined the crowd — 1 
learnt that you ha^ becn^stabbed, and it was fe.ired mortally . 

.“I did not return home •— no, 1 went into the lields, and lay 
Mill all night , and lifted u[> my heart to (iod , and wept aloud, and 
peace, fell upon me — at least vvhat was peace, compared to the 
tem[)Cstuous darkness which had before reigned in my breast. 
The siglit of you, #bleediug and insensible — you against whom 1 
had Iiarboiired,'i fratricide’s purpose — had stricken as it were the 
weapon from my hand , and the. madness from my mind. I 
shuddered at vvhat 1 had esca|)ed — I blessed God for my de- 
bveranec — and with the gratitude and the awe came repentance 

— and repentance brought a resolution* to fly, since I could not 
wrestle with my mighty and dread temptation: — the moment 
that resoliitip!!*was formed, it was as if an incubus were taken 
fnwn my bie.iM Even the next morning I did not return home 

— my anxiety for you was such that I forgot all caution — f went to 
your house myself— I saw one of your servants to whom I was per- 
sonally unknown. I inquired respecting yon , and learnt that your 

5i() 
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wound had not boon inorla], and that the servant had overheard 
one of the medical attcnclar^ls say you were not e\en in daii^^er. 

“At this news I felt the serpent stir again within me, but I re- 
solved to crush it at the first — 1 would not even expose myself to 
the temptation of passing by Isora’s house — J went straight in 
search of my horse — 1 mounted, and fled resolutely from the 
scene of my souI’l peril. ‘ I will go I said , ‘ to the home of our 
childhood — 1 w ill surround myself by the mute tokens of the early 
love which my brother bore me — I will think — while penance 
and prajer cleanse my soul from its black guilt — I will think that 
I am also making a sacrifice to that brother.’ 

“I returned then to Dpereux Court, and I resolved to forego 
all hope — ail persecution — of fsora ! My brother — my brother, 
my heart yearns to you at this monjcnl, even though years and di- 
stance, and above all, my own crimes, place a-'gulf between us 
which I rhay never pass , — it yearns to you w hen I think of those 
(fuiet shades, and the scenes where, pure au‘d unsullied, we 
wandered together, when life was all verdure aj:d freshness, and 
we dreamt not of what was to come! Jf efen now my heart yearns 
to you, Morton, when I think of that home and those days, be- 
lieve that it had some softness and some ipercy for you then. Yes, 
I repeat, I resolved to subdue my oWn emotions, and interpose 
no longer between Isora and yourself. Full of this determination, 
and utterly melted towards you, 1 WTOte you a long letter, such as 
we would ha>e wTitten to each other in our first youth. Two days 
after that letter , all my new purposes were swi*.'»t away, and the 
whole soil of evil thou^its which t cy had covered ,f not destroyed, 
rose again as the tide flowT.d from it, black and rugged as before. 

“The very night on which I hrd writ that letter, came Mon- 
trcuil secretly to my chamber. He had been accustomed to^isit 
Gerald by stealth , and at sividen moments; and there was some- 
thing almost supernatural in the manner in which he seemed to 
pass from place to place, unmolested and unsoem He had now 
conceived a villainous project : and he had visited Devereux Covirt 
in order to ascertain the likelihood of its success; he there found 
that it was necessary to involve me in his scheme. My uncle’s phy- 
sician had said privately that Sir William could not live many 
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nionlhs lonj^er. Kithcr from Gerald or niy mother, Montreuil 
learned this fact; and he was resohedj if possible, that the family 
estates should not glide from all ehance of his iTifluenee o>er them 
into your poss(^ssion. Alonlreuil was literally as poor as the rigid 
law of his (trder enjoins its disciples to he; all his schemes re- 
quired the dispoijal of large sums, and in no private source could 
he hope lor such pecuniary power as he was likely to lind in the 
colfers of any inemher of our family — yourself only excepted. It 
was this man's boast to want, aod^ct to command, all things; 
and he was now' determined that if any craft, resolution, or guilt, 
could occasion the transfer of my uncle's w ealth from you to Gerald 
or to myself, it should not be wanting.* 

“iNow then he found ih^ advantage of the dissensions^w ith each 
other, which he had either sowgi or.mellowed in oifV breasts. He 
came to turn thos^l; WTalhful^houghts which when he last §aw' me I 
had expressed low'ard ; you, to the faxour and success of his de- 
sign. He found my mind strangely altered, hut he alTeeted to ap- 
plaud the change. ^He questioned me respecting my uncle’s health, 
and I told him what had realty occurred, xiz. , that my uncle had 
on the preceding day, read over to me some pari of a will which lie 
had just made, arjfl in v^hieh the vast bulk of his properly was be- 
queathed to you. At this n^ws Hontreuil must have percei\ed at 
once the necessity of winning my consent to his project, for, since 
1 had seen the actual leslamcnl, no fraudulent transfer of the pro- 
perty therein bequeathed could take plaice without my knowledge 
that some fraud h<ld been recurred to. Montreuil knew me well — 
be knew ibal a^tfirice, that pleasure , that ambition, were power- 
less words with me, producing no effect and affording no tempta- 
tion; but he knew that passion* jealousy, spiritual terrors, were 
the springs that moved every part and nerve of my moral being. 
The two former then he now put into JKrtion — the last he held back 
in reserve. He spoke to me uo further upon the subject he had 
then at hcai< ; riiol a word further on the disposition of the estates 
— •lie spoke to mi only of Isora and of you ; he aroused , by hint 
and insinuation, the new sleep into which all those emotions — the 
furies of the heart — had been for a moment lulled. He told me 
he had lately seen Isora — he dwell glowingly on her beauty — he 
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commended my heroism in resigning her lo a brother whose love 
for her was little in compai^ison lo mine — who had, in reality, 
never loved me — v^hose jest and irony had been levelled no less at 
myseir than at others, lie painted your person anu your mind, in 
contrast to my own , in colours so covertly depreciating as to irri- 
tate, more and more, that vanity with which jealousy is so woven, 
and Iroin which , perhaps (a l ilan son of so feeble a parent^ it is 
born. He bung lingeringly over all the treasure that you would 
enjoy, — and that I — 1, the lirst discoverer , had so nobly, and 
so generously reliiupiished. 

Uelimiuished ! ’ (cried, ‘no, I was driven from it, I left 
i( not while a hoiu; of possessing it remained.’ The priest affected 
astonishment. — ‘How l was 1 sure of that? 1 had, it is true, 
wooed Isora, hat would she, evemif she had fell no preference for 
l^Iortou , would she have surreudered the heir to -i princely wealth 
for the humble love of the younger son? 1 did npl know women — 
with them all love was either vvanloimess, c-^istom, or pride — it 
was the last principle that swayed Isora. Had i sought to enlist it 
on my side? — not at ail. Again, I iia.d only striven to detach Isora 
from Morton ; had I ever attempted the much easier task of detach- 
ing Morton from Isora? No, never;’ and Monlreuil repeated his 
panegyric on my generous surrender nf my rights. I interrupted 
him ; ‘ I had not surrendered — I never would surrender while a 
liopc remained, llul, where was that hope , and how was it to he 
realized?’ Alter much artful prelude, the priest explained. He 
proposed to use every means to array against y^i/r union with Isora, 
all motives of ambitioil , interest, and aggrandizement. ‘Iknow 
Morton’s character,’ said he, ‘ to its very depths. His chief virtue 
is honour — his chief principle is<Xmbition. He will not attempt 
to win this girl otherwise than by marriage , for the very reasons 
that w'ould induce most man to attempt it, viz. , her unfriended 
state, her poverty, her conRdcnce in him , and her love, or that 
semblance of love, which he believes to be the passion itself. This 
virtue — I call it so , though it is none, for there is no virtue ‘hut 
religion — this virtue then will place before him only two plans of 
conduct, either to marry her or to forsake her. Now then , if we 
can bring his ambition , that great lever of his conduct, in opposi- 
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tion to the (irst allcrnalivo, only the kst remaifis; I say that we 
can employ that engine in your behalf leave it to me , and I will 
do so. Then, ^iihrey , in the moment of her pique — her resent- 
ment — her outraged vanity , at being thus left , you shall appear : 
not as you have hitherto done, in menace and terror, but soft — 
subdued — with looks all Jove — with vows all penitence — vindi- 
cating all your past vehemence, by the excess of your passion, and 
promising all future tenderness l>y the inllucnce of the same mo- 
tive^ the motive whiih to a woman ptyrdons every error, and hallows 
every crime. Then will she contrast your love w ith your brother s 
— then w'ill the scale fall from her eyes — then will she see what 
hitherto she has been blinded to, thal^our brother, to yourself, 
is a satyr to Hyperion — tl*eii will she blush and falter, and hide 
her cheek in youj^bosom.’ — ‘ Hold., hold ! ’ 1 crifU ; ‘ do with me 
w hat you will , counsel , an^l I will act ! ' ” 

Here again the iiianuscript was defaced by a sudden burst of 
execration upon Moittreuil, followed by ravings that gradually 
blackened into tlfe mos^ gloomy and incoherent outpourings of 
madness ; at length , the hi.ftory proceeded. 

“You wrote to ask rnc to sound our uncle on the subject of 
your intended marriages Montreuil drew up my answer, and 1 
consiraincjd myself, despite my revived hatred to you, to transcribe 
its expressions of affection; my uncle wrote to you also: and wc 
strengthened his dislike to the step you had proposed, by bints 
from myself disrespectful to Isora, and an anonymous communica- 
tion dated from ifondon , and to the same purport. All this while 
I knew not thaMsora liad been in your hou*se; your answer to my 
letter seemed to imply that you would not disobey my uncle. Mon- 
treuil, who was still lurking iS the neighbourhood, and who, at 
nigM, privately met or sought me, affected exultation at llie in- 
cipient success of his advice. He pfetended to receive perpetual 
intelligence of your motions and conduct, and he informed me now 
that Isora lonl ^ome to your house on hearing of your w'Oimd ; that 
you had not (agreeably, Montreuil added, to his view of your 
character , ) taken advantage of her indiscretion ; that immediately 
on receiving your uncle’s and my own letters, you had separated 
yourself from her ; and that, though you still visited her, it was 
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apparently with a view of b^-caking off all connexion by gradual and 
gentle steps; at all cvenL^J, you had taken no measures towards 
marriage. ‘ IVow\hen said Montreuil, ‘ for one finishing stroke, 
and the prize is yours. Your uncle cannot, you find, live long: 
could he but be persuaded to leave his property to Gerald or to you, 
with only a trilling legacy (comparatively speaking,) to Morton, 
that worldly-minded and enterprisiug person would be utterly 
prevented from marrying a pennylcss and uuknowu foreigner. 
Nothing but his own high prqspccts, so utterly above the necessity 
of fortune in a wife, can excuse such a measure now, even to his 
own mind; if, therefore, wc can effect this transfer of property, 
and in the meanwhile prevtmt Morton from marrying, your rival is 
gone for ever , and with his brilliant advantages of wealth, will also 
vanish hfs ineiits in the eyes of Isi^vra. I)o not be startled at this 
thought; there is no vice in it; 1, yoiir confesso’r, your tutor, the 
servant of God , am the last person to counsel,, to hint, even , at 
what is criminal ; but the end sanctities all rf.eans. liy transferring 
this vast property, you do not only ensure yoUr object, but you 
advance the great cause of Kings, tlm Church, and of the Religion 
which presides over both. Wealth, in Morton's possession, will be 
useless to this cause, perhaps pernicious: in your hands or in 
Gerald’s, it will be of inestimable service. Wealth product d from 
the public should be applied to the uses of the public, yea, even 
though a petty injury to one individual be the price.’ 

“Thus, and in this manner, did Montreuil prepare my mind 
for Ihc step he meditated ; but I was not yet ripc^for it. So incon- 
sistent is guilt, that 1 (?ouId commit murder — w,ro‘ng — almost all 
villany that passion dictated, but I was struck aghast by the thought 
of fraud. Montreuil perceived thrft I was not yet wholly his , and 
his next plan was to remove me from a spot where I might c^ieck 
his measures, lie persuaded me to travel for a few weeks. ‘Ou 
your return,* said he, ‘consider Isora yours; meanwhile, let 
change of scene beguile suspense.* I was passive in his hands, 
and I went whither he directed. 

“ Let me be brief here on the black fraud that ensued. Among 
the other arts of Jean Desmarais, w as that of copying exactly any 
hand-writing. He was then in London , in your service : Mon- 
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ircuil sont for him lo conx* toth^ nciphioiirhood f)rDpvcr(*ux Court. 
Meanwhile, the priest had procured* from t^e notary who had 
drawn up, ani who now possessed, the will of my unsuspecting 
uncle, that document. The notary had heen long known to , and 
sometimes politically employed by, Monlrcuil, for he was half- 
brother to that Oswald, whom 1 have before mentioned as the early 
comrade of the priest and Desinarais. This circumstance, it is 
probable, lirst ind ,oed Montreuil to contemplate the plan of a 
‘aid^stituted will, before Desrnarate arrived, in order lo copy 
those parts of the will which my uncle’s humour had led him to 
write in ids own hand, you, alarmed by a letter from my uncle, 
came lo the Court , and on the same day Sir William (taken ill the 
preceding evening) died. * Between that day and Ij^c on»on which 
the funeral occu’ired, the will \fas copied by Desinarais ; only Ge- 
rald’s name was suhslitulttl for yours, and the forty •thousand 
pounds left to him — a sum equal to that bestowed on myself — 
w'as cut down into^a legacy of twenty thousand pounds to you. Less 
than this, Montreuil daned not insert as the bequest lo you; and 
it is possible that the sait|^e •regard to probabilities prevented all 
mention of himself in the substituted will. This was all the alter- 
ation made. Mj^unclefs wyiling was copied exactly; and, save 
the departure from his apparent intentions in your favour, I be- 
lieve not a jiarlicle in the etlectcd fraud was calculated to excite 
suspicion. Immediately on the reading of the will , Montreuil re- 
paired to me , an^l confessed what had taken place. 

‘Aubrey ’ he said, ‘1 have done thv> for your sake partly; 
hut I have had a much higher end. in view than even your happi- 
ness, or my affectionate w ishc^to promote it. I live solely for one 
object — the aggrandizement of that holy order to which I belong; 
the achemes of that order are devoted only to the interests of Hea- 
ven, and by serving them, I serve Heaven itself. Aubrey, child 
of my adoption and of my earthly hopes , those schemes require 
capial instruments, and work, even through Mammon, unto the 
goal of righteousness. What I have done , is just before God and 
man. I have wrested a w'capon from the hand of an enemy , and 
jdaced it in the hand of an ally. I have not touched one atom of this 
w calth , though , with the same case with which I have transferred 
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it from Morton to*"rcr;iId, I» might have made my own private for- 
tune. I have not (oiiched'onc atom of it; nor for you, m horn I 
love more than aiijMiviog being, have 1 done wha/ my heart dic- 
tated. I might lia\e caused the inheritance to pass to you. I have 
not done so. Why? Hecause, then, I should have consulted a 
sellish desire at the expense of the interests of mankind. Gerald 
is litter to he the tool those interests require than yon are. Gerald 
1 have made that tool. You , too, I have spared the pangs which 
your conscience, so peculiarly, so morbidly acute , might suffer 
at being selected as the instrument of a seeming wTong to Morton. 
All required of you is silence. If your wants ever ask more than 
your legacy, you have, aS 1 have, a claim to that wealth which 
your pleasure allows Gerald to possess. « Meanwhile, let us secure 
to you that trea^'tirc dearer to you tlftin gold. ’ 

“If Montreuil did not quite blind lire hyspecchesof this nature, 
my engrossing, absorbing passion required little to make it cling to 
any hojie of its fruition. 1 assented, therefore, though not without 
many previous struggles, to Monfreuirs,.orojcct, or rather to its 
concealment; nay, I wrote some limt: |iflcr, at his desire, and 
his dictation, a letter to you, stating feigned reasons for niy uncle s 
alteration of former intentions, and ^xorferatin'o Gerald from all 
connivance in that alteration, or abetment in the fraud you professed 
that it was your open belief had been committed. This was due to 
Gerald; fur, at that time, and for aught I know, at the present, 
he was perfectly unconscious by what means he had attained his 
fortune; he believed that your love for Isora had* given my uncle 
offence, and hence your disinheritance; and Montreuil look 
effectual care to exasperate him,. against you, by dwelling on the 
malice which your suspicions and your proceedings against him so 
glaringly testilied. Whether Montreuil really thought you w(rald 
give over all intention of iifarrying Isora upon your reverse of 
fortune, which is likely enough, from his estimate of your character, 
or whether he only wished by any means, to obtain rnj acquiescemje 
in a measure important to his views, I know not, but he never left 
me, nor ever ceased to sustain my fevered and unhallowed hopes, 
from the hour in which he lirst communicated to me the fraudulent 
substitution of the will , till wc repaired together to l.ondon. This 
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>YC did not do so lon^ as lie could detain me iji the country, by 
assurances that I should ruin all by ^fppearin^ bcl’ore Jsora until 
you had entirely deserted her. 

“Morton, hitherto 1 have written as if my veins were filled with 
water, instead of the raging tire that Hows through them until it 
reaches iny brain, and there it stops, and eats away all things — 
even inernory, thai once seemed eternal ! I feel as 1 approach 

the consummation - Ha — of what — ay, of what? Jlrother, 
did^’ou ever, when jou thought yoi^self (juile alone — at night — 
not a breath stirring — did you ever raise your eyes, and see 
exaetly opposite to yon , a devil ! — a dread thing, that moves not, 
speaks not, but glares upon you with tlixed , dead, unrelenting 
e}c? — that thing is befo«e me now, and witnesses evip’y wmrd 1 
write. Ilut it deters me not I *m, ,nor terrilies nif. 1 have said 
that 1 would fulliltliis task,, and 1 have nearly) done it; ^hough at 
timej> the grey cavern vawned, and I saw its rugged walls stretch — 
‘'iretcli away, on either side, until they reached hell ; and there I 
beheld — but 1 wfll no* ^ell you, till tve mavt Ihere! IVow I arn 
calm again — read on. 

“ \Vc could not discover Isora, nor her home; jierhaps the 
priest took care thiit it slwuld be so; for, at that lime, what with 
his devilish whispers and my own heart, I often scarcely knew 
w hat f was , or what 1 desired ; and I sal for hours and gazed upon 
flic air, and it seemed so soft and still that I longed to make an 
opening in my forehead that it might enter there, and so cool and 
(piiel the dull, tlTrobbiug, scorching anguish that lay like molten 
lead in luy bratn ; at length we found the liouse. ‘To-morrow,' 
said the Abbe, and he shed tears over me — for there were times 
when that hard man did feelf — ‘to-morrow, my child, thou 
shall see lier — but be soft and calm.’. The morrow came; but 
Montreuil w as pale , paler than I had ftver seen him , and he gazed 
upon me ami said, ‘INot to-day, son, not to-day; she has gone 
out, and will return till nightfall.’ My brother, the evening 
eaitie, and wiih it came Desmarais ; he came in terror and alarm. 

‘ J'he villain Oswald,’ he said, ‘ has betrayed all ; he drew rnc aside 
and told me so.' ‘ Harkye, Jean,’ he whispered, ‘ harkyc — your 
master has my brother’s written confession, and the real will ; but 
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I have provided folj your saftfy, and if he pleases it, hu Morifreuil’s. 
The packet is not to he opined till the seventh day - fly before 
then.’ ‘But I knbw/ added Desmarais, ‘where the packet is 
placed;* and he took Montreuil aside, and for awhile I heard not 
\N liat they said ; hut I did overhear Desmarais at last , and I learnt 
that it was your bridal Jiight! 

“ AVhat felt 1 'then? The same tempestuous fury — the same 
whirlwind and storm of heart that 1 had felt before, at the mere 
anticipation of such an event No; I felt a brijjht ray of joy flash 
through me. Yes, joy ; but it was that joy which a conqueror feels 
when he knows his mortal foe is in his power, and wdien he dooms 
that enemy to death. ‘Tkey shall perish — and on this night,* 
I said inl^. ‘I have sworn it — I swore to Isora that the bridal 
couch should bt stained with bloo(i, and I will keep the oath ! * I 
a[)proached the pair they were discufysing the means for obtaining 
the packet. Montreuil urged Desmarais to pufloin it from the 
place where you had deposited it, and Ihch to abscond; but to 
this plan Desmarais was vehemently opposed. ^ He insisted that 
there would be no possible chance ofihis escape from a search so 
scrutinizing as that which would necessarily ensue, and he was 
evidently resolved not alone to incur the danger of the thefJ. 
‘The Count,’ said he, ‘ saw that I was present when he put away 
the packet. Suspicion wdll fall solely on me. Whither should 1 tty? 
No — 1 will serve you with my talents, but not with my life.* 
‘Wretch!* said Montreuil, ‘if that packet is opened, thy life is 
already gone.’ — ‘Yes/ said Desmarais; ‘but w'l; may yet purloin 
the papers, and throw'The guilt upon some other (Quarter. What 
if 1 admit you when the Count is abroad? What if you steal the 
packet, and carry away other arlllcles of more seeming value? 
What, loo, if you wound me in the arm or the breast, and Ixoin 
some terrible talc of robbers v and of my resistance , could we not 
manage then to throw suspicion upon common housebreakers — 
na/, could we not throw it upon Oswald himself? ‘Let us silence 
that traitor by death, and who shall contradict our talc? No danger 
shall attend this plan. 1 will give you the key of the escritoire — 
the theft will not be the Work of a moment.’ Montreuil at lirst 
demurred to this proposal, but Desmarais was, I repeal, resolved 
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and it was not Moiitreuil’s nature to shrink from peril , when once 
it became necessary to confront it. ‘Be it so,^ he said, at last, 
‘though the scheme is full of difficulty and of danger: be it so. 
We have not a daj to lose. To-morrow the Count will place the 
document in some place of greater safety, and upknown to us — 
the deed shall be done to-night. Procure the key of the escritoire — 
admit me this night - 1 will steal disguised into the chamber — 
1 will commit the act lioin vhich you.^ who alone could commit it 
wlfli safety, slirink. Instruct me exactly as to the place where 
the articles you speak of are placed: I will abstract them also. 
See, that i*r the Count wake, he has no \fcapon at hand. Wound 
yourself, as you say, in sojne place not dangerous to li^e, and 
to-morrow , or within an hour after my escape , tell what tale you 
viil. I will go, meanwhile, gt once to Oswald ; I will eitl^r bribe 
Ids silence -ay, and nis immediate absence from England — or 
he shall die. A death*that secures our own self-preservation is 
excusable in the reading of^all law, divine or human ! ’ 

“I heard, hut they deenitd me insensible: they had already 
begun to grow unheeding of my presence, Montreuil saw me, and 
ins counlenauccgrci' soft.. ‘I know all/ 1 said, as I caught his 
eye which hxtked on me in pfty. T know all — they are married. 
Enough ! with my hope ceases my love: care not for me.' 

“Montreuil embraced and spoke to me in kindness and in 
])raisc. He assured me that you had kept your wedding so close 
a secret that he ktfew it not, nor did even Desmarais, till the 
evening before — ^*1111 after he had proposed that 1 should visit Isora 
that very day. I know not, I care not, whether he was sincere in 
this. In whatever way one liucTn the dread scroll of his conduct 
he read, the scroll was written in guile, and in blood was it sealed. 
1 appeared not to notice Montreuil or liis accomplice any more. 
I he latter leti the iiousc first. Montreuil stole forth, as he thought, 
unobserved; lie was masked, and in complete disguise. I, too, 
wenl«forlh. 1 hastened to a shop where such things were procured ; 
1 purchased a mask and cloak similar to the priest’s. I had heard 
Montreuil agree with Desmarais that the door of the house should 
he left ajar, in order to give greater facility to the escape of the 
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former; I rcf)ai^,?d to lliolthoiise in time to see Montreuil (*ntcr it, 
A strange ^ sharp sort cunning , Vfhich 1 had never knoum 
before^ ran fhro)/gh the dark confusion of m]i mind. I waited 
for a minute, till it was Jikely that Monlreiid fiad gained your 
chamber; I then pushed open the door, and ascended llie stairs. 
I met no one — the moonlight fell around me , and its rays seemed 
to rue like ghosts, pale and shrouded, and gazing upon me with 
wan and lustreless eyes. 1 know not how 1 found your chamber, 
but it wviSfthe only one I entered. I stood in the same room with 
Isora and yourself — ye lay in sJeep — Isora’s face — . O, Gc^o ! 

1 know no more — no more of that night of horror — save that 
1 tied from the house reaving wiUi blood - a murderer — and the 
murderer of Isora I 

“Then eahic a long, long dr^sun. I was in a sea of blood — 
blood-red was the sky, and one stilly solitary star that gleamed far 
away with a sickly and wan light, was the only spot, above and 
around , which was not of the same intolerable dye. And I thought 
my eyelids were cut off, as those of the Komtt.i eonsul are said to 
have been, and I had nothing to shield my eyes from that crimson 
light, and the rolling waters of that unnatural sea. And the rod 
air burnt through my eyes into my brain,, andjthen that also , me- 
thought, became blood; and all memory — all images of memory 

— all idea — wore a material shajie and a material colour, ami 
were blood, loo. Every thing was imuliernbly silent, c\rej)t 
when my own shrieks rang over the shoreless ocean, as I drifted 
on. At last I lived my eyes — the eyes whiciM migbt never close 

— upon that pale and single star; and after 1 Had gazed a little 
while, the star seemed to change slowly — slowly — until it grew 
like the pale face of that miirdlTcd girl , and then it vanished, 
utterly , and a/t was blood ! 

‘^This vision was somvtimes broken — sometimes varied by 
others — but it always returned; and when at last I completely 
woke from it, I was in Italy , in a convent. Moelreuil had lost no 
lime in removing me from England, lliil once, shortly after my 
recovery, fori was mad for many months, he visited me, and he 
saw what a wreck I had become. He pitied me; and when 1 told 
him 1 longed above all things for liberty — for the green earth and 
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the fresh air, and a removal from thatkdoomy alode, he opened 

au| bade me g 

require of you,’ said he, ‘is a promise. If it^is understood that 
you live, you wftl he [jcrseeulod by inquiries and questions, which 
will teriniuato in a (onvictioii of your crime : let it therefore be re- 
ported in England thai you are dead. Consent to the report, and 
promise never to quit Italy, or to see Morton DeveTreux.’ 

“ I pronii‘'ed — an*' that promise 1 have kept; but I promised 
not that I would nevei reveal to you^ in writing, the black tale 
witieli I have now recorded. May it roach you. There is one in 
lliis \icinily wim has undertaken to bear it to you; he says he has 
known misery — and when he i||jd so, •his voice sounded in my 
(Mr like yours; and I lookejJ upon him, and thought his features 
'>ore cast somewhat in the saint^mould as your owfi — sol have 
trusled him. 1 h<^e now to|d all. I have wrenched the secret 
I om 111 } heart in agoii} and with fear. 1 have told all — though 
tilings, which I beliot arc lleuds, have started forth from the 
gnm walls aiouud t(tforbid it — though dark wings have swept by 
me, and talons, as of aliir^, have attcmjiled to tearaway the 
p.qier on wliich 1 write — though eyes, whose light was nc\er 
drunk from earth hj^ve gh^red on rnc — and mocking voices and 
liorribje laughter have made ftiy flesh creep, and tlnilled through 
the marrow of my bones — I ha\( told all —1 have liuished my last 
hibour in this world , and I will now lie clown and die. 

“ II KK V I) i< \ E K KU X . ” 

The paper dr#ppod from my hands. \Miatcver I had felt in 
reading it, I had not niiiclicd once from the task. From the iirst 
word even to the last, J had gorU* through the dreadful tale, nor 
uttered a syllable, nor moved a limb. And now as I rose, though 
I had found the iieing who to me had withered this world into one 
impassable desert - though 1 had found the unrelenting foe, and 
the escaped muiik'rer of Isora — the object of the execration and 
^indi•tive^ess of years — not one single throb of wrath — not one 
''ingle sentiment of vengeance, was in iny breast. I passed at once 
to the bedside of my brother ; he was awake , but still and calm — 
the calm and si illness of exhausted nature. I knell down quietly 



beside him. I t<i)k his haiid, and I shrunk not from the touch, 
though by that hahd the woman I ever loved had perished. 

“Lookup, Aubrey!” said I, struggling with tears which, 
despite of iny most earnest effort , came over me ; ‘ look up , all is 
forgiven. Who on earth shall withhold pardon from a crime which 
on earth has been so awfully punished? Lookup, Aubrey; lam 
your brother, and I forgive you. You arc right — my childhood 
was harsh and tierce; and had you feared me less you might have 
confided in me, and you w^uld not have sinned and suffered as 
you have done now. Fear me no longer. Look up, Aubrey,' it 
is Morton who calls you. Why do you not speak? My brother, 
my brother — a word , a scingle ^rd , I implore you.” 

Forqne moment did Aubrey raise Ijis eyes — one moment did 
he meet mine.' His lips quivered ,3jvi Idly — I heard the death-rattle 
— he sqnk back, and his hand dropped from m] clasp. My words 
had snapped asunder the last chord of life. Merciful Heaven ! I 
thank thee that those w'ords were the wordscof pardon ! 

CHAPTER V. 

In which Ihcllistory makes a grcalSlriilc towards the final On lastrophc — 
The Return to England, and the Visit tofe Devotee. 

At night, and in the thrilling forms of the catholic ritual, was 
Aubrey Dev ereux consigned to earth. After that ceremony I could 
linger no longer in the vicinity of the hermitage. I took leave of 
the abbot, and richly endowed his convent iiivreturn for the pro- 
tection it had afforded to the anchorite and the nf,asses which had 
been said for his soul. Before I left Ansclmo, I questioned him 
if any friend to the hermit had ever, during his seclusion, held 
any communication with the abbot respecting him, Anselmo, 
after a little hesitation, oonfessed that a man, a Frenchman, 
seemingly of no high rank, had several times visited the convent, 
as if to scrutinize the habits and life of the anchprite, he had de- 
clared himself commissioned by the hermit's relatives to make in- 
quiry of him from time to time ; but he had given the abbot no clue 
to discover himself, though Anselmo had especially hinted at the 
expediency of being acquainle(^ with some quarter to which he 
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«'()u!d dir(‘( t ;uiy iiifortualioii of (‘hang,, hi Ihr Uerinirs habits or 
b(‘altli. 'rhis man had boon last at tho<’oii\enl about two iiionths 
})efore Iho present date; but ouc of the brothers declared that he 
had seen him in llie \ieini(y of (he well on the very day on\Nhi< h the 
berinit died. '( he deseriplion of (his stranger was essentially dif- 
ferent Iroin that wineli Nvouid lia\e been given ofMontreuil, hut I 
imagined that if not the Abbe himself, the stranger was one in his 
eontidenee or liis empi y. 

I now repaired U Koine, wherc^I made the most extensive, 
ifi<irgh guarded , imjuiiies after ^lonlreuil , and at length I learnt 
that he was lying eom caled , 'T rathei iiiinotiei'd , in Kngland, 
under a di'^guised name; ha\ing, by fnh'mls, or bv money, ob- 
tained therein a (aeil eomiiNjjm e, thougli not an open pardon. IVo 
sooner did J learn tliis intelligence,^ than I rcsobiHl forthwith to 
de[)art to lhal couifiry, 1 cM^ssed the Aljis — IraviTsed f.^iue — 
Hid look ship at Calais lor l)o>er. 

Kehold mo then iiji^in the swift seas bent upon a double pur- 
pose — recoiicilialii>ii with a brother whom I had wronged, and 
vengeance - no. not \enSeance, buty/As/hr against tin* criminal 
J had diseoxerod! Ao! it was not revimgc — it was no inliiriali*, 
no unholy, desire ^Jf infyeting punishment upon a personid foe, 
whichjiossessed me — it was^i steady, ealm, unwaxering resolu- 
tion, to obtain justice against die profound and sysimnatized guilt 
ol a xill.iin xvho had been the bane of ail who had come within his 
contact, that nerxed my arm and engrossed my heart. Kear wit- 
ness, Heaven, I#aiu not a xiiuliclixe man! 1 haxe, it is true, 
been extreme in hatred, as in loxe; but I hax'C exec had the power 
to control myself from yielding to its impulse. When the full per- 
suasion of Gerald’s crime reign(?<fl within me, I had thralled my 
emotion, \ had curbed it within the circle of my own heart, though 
there, thus pent and self-consuming, it xvas an agony and a tor- 
ture; I had ii‘r*isti‘d the voice of that blood which cried from the 
xarth against a nyirdcrer, and which had consigned the solemn 
charge of ju>licc to my hands. Year after year I had nursed an 
onappeased desire; nor ever, xvhen it slung the most, sutfered it 
to become on actual rexenge. I had knelt in tears and in softness 
by Aubrey’s bed — I had poured lortli my pardon over him — 1 had 

ih‘i'i’1 euj'. oj 
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felt, while I ditlkso, no J not so much sternness as would have 
slain a warm. Ify his hadrd had the inurtherous stroke been dealt 
— on his soul was the crimson stain of that blood which had llowed 
through tlK* veins of the gentlest and the most innocent of (lod’s 
creatures — and yet the blow was unavenged and the crime forgiven. 
Tor him there was a palliative, or eveq a gloomy but an unanswer- 
able (‘xcusc. In the confession which had so terribly solved the 
mystery of my life, the seeds of that curse, which had grown at 
last into Mvn\e;ss, might bp discoxered even in the first dawn of 
Aubrey’s existence. The latent poison might be detected in die 
morbid fever of his young devotion — in his jealous cravings ol af- 
fection — in tlie lirsl Iluxdi of his ill-omened love, even before 
rivalslnj^ and WTatli began. 7’heu, to^», his guilt had not been re- 
gularly organhtod into one cpid ^und deliberate system - it brok(‘ 
forth in, impetuous starts, in frantte paroxysms — it was often 
wrestled with, though by a feeble mind — it was often conquered 
by a tender, though a litful temper — it mi^ht not have rushed into 
the last and most awful crime, but for the daihning instigation and 
the atrocious craft of one , who (Aubrey rightly .said) could wiidd 
and mould the unhappy victim at his will. Might not, did I say i 
]\ay, but for Montreuil s accursed influence,, had J not Aubrey’s 
ovMi word that that crime never would have been committed? 11(' 
had resohed to stifle his luxe — his heart had already melted lo 
Isora and lo me — he had already tasted the sweets of a virtuous 
resobuion, and conquered the first bitterness of opposition to bis 
passion. Why should not the resolution thus ^Suspiciously begun 
have been mellowed' into clTcct? AVhy should nfit the grateful ami 
awlul remembrance of tlie crime he had escaped continue to pre- 
serve him from meditating crime^^new? And (0 , thought, which, 
while 1 now write , steals over me and brings with it an unutterable 
horde of emotions !) but ‘for that all-tainting, all-withering, in- 
llucnce , Aubrey’s soul might at this moment have been pure from 
murder , and Isora , — the living Isora , — by my side ! 

What wonder, as these thoughts came over me, tlial ^nse, 
feeling, reason , gradually shrunk and hardened into one stern re- 
solve? I looked as from a height over the whole conduct ofMon- 
trcuil : I saw him in our early infancy with (beyond the general 
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})oli(*y of intriguo) no dofinih* motive, lo fixed dlsij;n, x\hi( li mi^’ht 
sonle^^h;lt have lessened the ealloiisnels of tlie, wiine, not only fo- 
nientinfj; dissensions in the hearts of nrothers* — not onij turning 
the seasf)!! of llarin afieetions and yet of unopened passion, into 
slrifi* and raneour — hut seizing upon the ijihererp and reigning 
Hire of our Iiosonis , whieh he should lune seized to crush — in 
order only hy tint master vice lo weave our (‘hTiracters and sway 
our coiniuot to Ids “ill, whenever a cool-ldooded and merciless 
]>olie) leijuired us to he of that will the minions and the tooK. 
a'uus had he lakeri liohl of the diseased jealousy ofAiihrey, and 
i)y that h.nulle , join<‘d to (he latent spring of siipi'rslition , gnid(*d 
)nni on his wielelied course of misery ai^d guilt. 'Jims, hy a mo- 
ral irresolution in (iciald had he, bowed him also to his^iiirposes, 
and hv an intanline ai)imt*sj(y^belw eim that hii>llPn- and myself, 
hehins!)o(h in a •tale el niulnal hatied wliieli I shudderetj to recall. 
Headil) could 1 now j.ioTeive that my eii.irges oi my suspicions 
igamsi ricrald, widely, in ordinary eiremnslanees, he might have 
disp<issjonalel\ ee^ne ftrwaid lo dlsfirove, had been represcMilml 
t() him In Uonlieuil in tl^e l^ght of groumlless and wilful insults; 
and thus lie had h(‘eii led to se.orn that full and eoul explanalion 
winch , if it had not (duejdaled the mystery of my aniielions, would 
hav#renoned the false snsfiici- n (d mull from himself, and the 
read guilt (jrwialh and aninm-il' fioni me. 

The crime of the forged will, and the, outrage lo the dead and 
to myself, was a link in his woven gu»ll which 1 regarded the least. 
1 looked rather the black ami tlie eonsummali' eiaft hy w'hieh 
Aiihrev had he^'n imjilicated lu that sin; ifnd my indignation be- 
came mixed with horror when I saw Moiitreuil working to that end 
of fraud hy the instigation riofi»only of a guilty and unlawful [las- 
sion, hut of the yet more uimaturai and ternfie engine of J'/w/://; 
— of a maniae/s despair. Over the jM'ace — the hajipiness — the 
honour — do' virtue of a whole family, tlirough fraud and tiirough 
blood, thispiic^t had marched onward lo the goal of his icy and 
h(‘; 4 rtlcss anih.Jion , unrelenting and uiire[)enting; “hut not," I 
said, as I chmclied my hami till the nails met in the flesli, “not 
tor ever unchecked and unreijuited ! ” 

But in what manner was justice to be obtained? A pulihc court 

Tt* 
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©flaw? What! d^agforwai^l the deep dislioiiour of niy house — 
the gloomy and co' ivulsivc > istory of my dej)arted brother — liis 
crime and his insanity? Wnat! bring (hat liistory, connected as 
it was with the fate of Isora, before the curious ai.d the insolent 
gaze of the babbling ^^orld? Bare that awful record to the jests, to 
the scrutiny, the marvel- and the pity, of that most coarse of alt 
tribunals ~ an lingli^h court of law? and that most torturing of 
all exposures — the Milgar comments of an English public? Could 
1 (Jo this? Yea , in tlie sternness of my soul, 1 felt that J could sub- 
mit even to that humiliation, if no other way presented itself !^ 
which I could arrive at justice. Jras there no other way? — at that 
(piestion conjecture pause<j —1 formed no scheme, or rather, I 
lormed a hundred and rejected them all ; my mind settled, at last, 
into an iiiuistiiK'^t, un(|ueslioncd , but prophetic, resolution, that, 
whenever my [»alh crossed Montreuifs, it should ’:e to the destruc- 
tion of one of us. I asked not how, nor when , .the blow was to he 
dealt ; I felt only a solemn and exultant c<‘rt;;inty that, whether it 
J)orrow'cd the sword of the law', or the w’eaponj)f private justice, 
?nine should be the band which brought ivirihuliort to the ashes of 
the dead and the agony of the survivor. 

So soon as my mind had subsided into this determination, I 
sudVred my thoughts to dwell upon subjects less sternly agitating. 
I'ondly did 1 look forward to a meeting with (i erahl , and a recon- 
ciliation of all our early and most frivolous disputes. As an alone- 
nient for the injustice my suspicions had done him , 1 resolved not 
to reclaim my inheritance. My fortune was ahc;^dy ami)le, and all 
that I cared to possess wf the hereditary estates w ere, the ruins of the 
old house, and the copses of the surrounding park; these Gerald 
would in all likelihood easily yieV! to me: and with the natural 
sanguineness of my temperament, I already planned the recon- 
struction of the ancient builrling, and the method of that solitary 
life in which 1 resolved that the remainder of my years should he 
spent. 

Turning from this train of thought, I recurred to the mysterious 
and sudden disai)ftearance of Oswald: //tail was now' easily able 
to account for. TItere could he no doubt hut that Montreuil had 
(immediately after the murder), as he declared he would, in- 



tiuccd Oswald lo quit Kngland, aiulpresorve pilciuo, cillifT by 
bribery or by Ihreats. And when 1 re|al]cd (h<i impression ^^hi<'h 
the mail had made upon me — an iinjfression i^rtainly not favour- 
able lo the cxifltalion or (he rigid honesty of his mind — I could 
not but imagine that one or the other of these means Montreuil 
found far from diflicult ot ‘success. The delirious fever into which 
the wounds and the scene of that night had thi^wn me, and the 
long inl('i\al fliat ( o sequently elapsed before imjniry was directed 
lo Oswald, gave ln*n eveiy opportunity and indulgence in absent- 
mg hini'-elf from the country, and^t was not improbable that he 
had aTcempanied Aubrey to Italy. 

Ileie i paused, in deep acknowle<igment of the truth of Au- 
brey’s as.sertion, that “ under similar lin umstaneos , I might 
perhaps have been equally guillj." My passions Wad indeed been 
“intense and lit^ee as liis ow'u;*’ and there was a dread coinci- 
deih e in the stale ui aiind fnlo whieb each of ns had bef n thrown 
by (he event of that liight, which made the epoch of a desolated 
existence lo both (if us: if mine had been but a passing delirium, 
and Ins a confirined and tasting disease of (he intelleet, (he causes 
o( our malady had been widely ditl'erenl. He had been the criminal 
— / only (he sufferer. 

Tints «\s 1 leant over thc^bsl, , and the waves bore me home- 
ward, after so many years .mo' vicissitudes, did the shadows of 
thought and memory Hit aciu'^s me. How seemingly apart, yet 
how closely linked, had been the great events in my wandering and 
wild life. My (J^rly acquaintance with llolingbroke , whom for 
more than ninn years I had not seen, and who, at a superlieial 
glance, wouid seem to have exercised iiillucnce over my public, 
rallier than my private, life — iliow secretly, yet how powerfully 
had that circumstanec led even to the very thoughts which now 
possessed me , and to the very object pn’xvhich I was now bound. 
JUit for tha! ciK umstance, I might not have learnt of the retreat of 
J)on Diego I) \]varez in his last illness; I might never have re- 
nevved my hne i * tsora ; and whatever had been her fate, destitu- 
tion and poviTty would have been a less misfortune than her union 
with me. Hut for my friendship for llolingbruke , I might not have 
visited France, nor gained the favour of the Regent, nor the ill 



offices of Dubois, Pnnr (he tf ofectioii nnd Kiruiuess of (Ih* fVar. f 
niif^ht ncAcr ha>e teen .'unhj^sndor nl (he Court of — , nor nief \C(h 
Itrzoni, nor soiy^dlf itn ,is\hnn for a spirit .safed >vi(h fo^nip ,tnd 
(hirsfinp: for fnifh, at (he foot of the Apfwninrs nor read (hat 
iiistory (whirli, indeed, might (hen ne\er have occurred,) lliat 
now rariMed at nn heart, urging my movements and ( (douring my 
(Jes/res. 'fhus/'by (he finest, but (he s(rongest , meshes, hod 
the thread of my political lionours been \\o\r'n with that of my [ui- 
vale alllictions. And thus, even at the licentious festi\als of the 
lU'gent of France, or the lifedess parade of the Court of — , the 
dark stream of e^enls had flowed on^^ard beneath my IVel , heal- 
ing me insensibly to that v 'ly spot of time , from which T now sur- 
vey ed the past and looked upon the mist and shadow s of (he future. 

Adverse wiAds made the, little aeross the (diamiel a hu- 

siness of four days. On the evening of (he I'ast we landed at 
Dover. >Vilhiii thirty miles of that town wAs my mother’s re- 
treat; and I resolved, before 1 sought a reconeiliatiou with (ierald, 
or justice against ^Montreuil , to ^isit her seclusfon, Aceordingly, 
the next day, I repaired to her abode. 

>Vhat a coutrasl is there between lhcli>es of human beings’ 
Considering the beginning and the end of. all men tal careers are (In^ 
same, how wonderfully is the infervdl varied ! Some, the weeds 
of the, world, dashed from shore to shore — all xicissitude — en- 
terprise — .drife — disquiet; others, the world’s lichen — rooted 
to some peaceful rock — growing — flourishing — withering on 
the same spot , — scarce a feeling exorcised — ‘*M'arce a sentiment, 
called fortli — scarce h lithe of the jiroperlies of hheir very nature 
expanded into action. 

There was an air of quiet and i^illness in the red quadrangular 
building , as iny carriage stopped «'it its porch, which struck upon 
me, like a breathing reproach to those who sought the abode, of 
peace with feelings opposed to the spirit of the place. A small pro- 
jecting porch was covered with ivy, and thence, issued an aged 
portress in an-^wer to my summons. 

“The Countess DeVereux,'’ said she, “is now the superior of 
the society,” (convent they called it uot,) “and rarely admits any 
stranger.” 



I ga^e in iny claim to admission, Ind was inhered into a small 
parlour: all there, too, was still - life brown lak wainscoltingf — 
the huge chairs — the few antique portraits — the nninhahited 
a spect of the diarnbcr — all were silently eloquent of quietude — 
but a (juietude comfortless and sombre. At length, my mother 
appeared, I sprung fmward — my childhood was before me — 
sears - rare — - ihatige were forgotten — I was a boy again — I 
sprung forward, was in my mother’s embrace! It was long 
before, recovering myself, 1 mdec^how lifeless and chill was that 
cvibrace hut I did so at last, and my enthusiasm withered at once. 

^ate down together, and coinersed long and uninler- 
rnpledl} , hut our couversation was likt that of aecjuaiutanccs, not 
the foiuie'Jt and closest of ^’.l relations — (for I need scarcely add 
that 1 told lier not of my nieetii^ with Aubrey, nof undeeoi>ed her 
V ith resp(‘et to life date of h^s death). Kscry monastie r(iit‘iuse tliat 
i hail hitherto seen , evim in the most seeming content with retire- 
ment, had hned to (ptanverse of the exterior world, and had be- 
Iniyed an interest ki it.*- e>ent> — for my mother only , worldly ob- 
jeels and interests sei'med utterly dead. She expressed little sur- 
prise to see me — little surjirise at my alteration ; she only said 
that my mien wasjmpro^ed, and that I reminded her of my father; 
she -testilied no anxiety to heoi i f iny travels or my adventures — 
she lrslili«*d e\eu no willingness to speak of herself — she de- 
scribed to me the life of one daj , and then told me that the history 
of ten years was told. A close cap confined all the locks for whose 
rich luxuriance piid golden hue she had once been noted — for 
here tliey were nut the victim of a vow , as in a nunnery they would 
have been — and her dress was plain, simple, and unadorned : 
save these alterations of attire, ^lone were xisihle in her exterior — 
the torpor of her life seemed to have ptiralyscd even lime — the 
bloom yet dwelt in her unwrinklcd Hieek — the mouth had not 
fallen — the I lulllcss features were faultless still. But there was 
a deeper sliilm**- than ever breathing through this frame : it was as 
if the soul had been lulled to sleep — her mien was lifeless — her 
xoiee was lifeless — her gesture was lifeless — the impression she 
produced was like that of entering some chamber which has not 
been entered befurc for a century. She consented to my rcimest 
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to Piny wilh her nl^ the clay j- a bed wap prepared for me, and af 
sunris,e tlie next ni()riiing , ^ was folded once more in llie chillmj^ 
ineebanism of her embrace , and dismissed on ni;j journe} to the 
metropolis. 

CHAPTER VL 

The JleliM'al of a celebrated Man, and a Vi.sil to a f;real Poet. 

I \RRn K.i) in town, amCdro^e at once to Gerald's house : it 
was not diflieult to tind it, for in iny young day it had been the ne- 
sidence of the Duke of — ; and wealthy as I knew was the owner 
of the Doereux lands, I v‘as somewhat startled at the extent and 
the of his jjalace. To riijV inexpressible disap[)oml- 

rnent , I fouiulShat Gerald had lef^London a day or two before my 
arri\al, on a >isit to a nobleman nearly connecteVj wilh our family, 
and residing in the same county as that in which Devereux Couit 
was situated. Since the lire, which had dvstr<»}ed all of the obi 
house but the one lower which I had eonsidcri'd as peculiarly my 
own, Gerald, I heard , had always, iiMisiting his estates, taken 
up bis abode at the mansion of one or other ot his neiglibours ; and 
to Lord — 's house, I now' resolved to rep^dr. >ty joui ney w as de- 
layed for a day or two, by aecidenlly seeing at the door of the hotel, 
to which 1 dro>c from Gerald’s house, the IVnoiirite seiwant of Lord 
Dolingbroke. This circurnslancc re\i\ed in me, at once, all my 
attachment lo that personage, and liearing he was at his country 
hoii^e, williin a few miles from town, I resolvefNthe next rnornin;. 
to \isit him. It xvas'iiot only that 1 conlemplateVl with an eager, 
yet a melancholy interest, an interview wilh one whose blazing ca- 
reer 1 had long watelied and wdiosfi lelters (for during the years we 
had been parted, he wrote to me often) seemed lo testify the satiu' 
satiety of the Iriiimjihs and' gauds of ambition which bad brought 
something of wisdom lo myself; it was not only that I wished to 
commune with that Dolingbroko in reliroinent whom I had known 
the oracle of statesmen, and the pride of courts; nor even that 1 
loved the man, and was eager once more to embrace him; — a 
liereer and more acti\e molhe urged me lo >isit one whose know- 
ledge of all men, and application of their various utilities, were so 
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reinarkablc, and who, even in hisfprcsont ijcaco and retirement, 
AMJuld, not improbably , be aequaijtcd withlhe abode of that un- 
(iui(‘l and plotting ecelcbiaslic whom I now panted to disco\er, and 
Avbom Bolinj?!iroke had of old often guided or employed. 

Wlien my carriage slopped at the statesman’s door, 1 was in- 
formed that Loni Boiiugbroke was at his larin.^ Farm ! how oddly 
did that word >oiind in in} ear, coupled as if y\as with the name of 
one so brilliant <• ..d so restless. I asked the, servant to direct me 
where 1 should find him, and, jplbiwing the directions, I jno- 
v’eeded to the search alone. It was a day toyyards the close of an- 
tnmn, bright, soft, clear, and calm ns the decline of a vigorous 
and genial age. 1 \yalked sloyviy throuf^h a field robbed ofils golden 
grain, and as I entered* another, I saw' the oliject oj^iny search. 
He Ind seemingly just giyet orders to a pers»fi» in a labourer’s 
dress, yvho yyafs (putting l^im, and yvilh dowm ast (‘ye^be was ap- 
proaching towards me. I noted hoyv slow and eyenyvaslbe pace 
which, once stately, yet rapid and irregular, had hetrajed tb« 
haughty, butwHd, character of his mind. He paused often, as 
if in thought, and I (>l)S(‘«yed that once he stop[>ed lorigiu* than 
U‘^ual, and se<‘med to gaze wistfully on the ground. Afteryvards 
(when I had join'd him) yv<‘ passed that spot, and I remarked, 
w dh a secret smile , that i! coniained one of those little mounds in 
yyhich that busy and herded tribe of the insect race, which have 
been held out to man’s social slate at once as a mockery and a mo- 
del, held their populous home. There seemed a lalmit moral iu 
the pause and >ralch of the disappointed statesman by that mound, 
which affordtW a clue to the nature of his reflections. 

He did not see me till I yvas close before him, and had called 
him by Ids name, nor did hc^it first recognize me, for my garb yvas 
foreign, and my upper lip unshayen; and, as I said before, years 
had sfranuridy altered me : hut yvhen*lie did, he testified all the cor- 
diality I had anticipated. I linked my arm in his, and we walked 
to and fro foi 4h 'urs , talking of all that had passed since and before 
(fur parting, and feeling our hearts warm to each other as we 
talked. 

“The last time I saw' you,*' said he, “hoyv widely did our 
hopes and objects differ; yours from my oyvii — you seemingly 
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bad the vantagc-grol nd , biitj'l was an artilieial (’ininence, and iny 
level s^tale, thougliU appeai^'d less tempting, was more serure* 
I had jnst been disgraced by a misguided and ungralerul prince, 
I had already gone into a retirement, where my only honours were 
proportioned to my fortitude in bearing condemnation — and my 
only llatterer was the hope of linding a companion and a Mentor in 
myself. You, my friend, parted with life before you; and y(HJ 
only relinquished the pursuit of Fortune at one court, to meet her 
ad\anccs at another. Nearly tpn years have llowu since that time 
— my situation is but little changed — I am returned, it is true? 
to my iiati\e soil , but not to a soil more indulgent to ainhilion and 
evertion than the scene of il‘jy exile. My sphere of action is still 
shut from ^me — wij mind is slill banisi/rd.* You return young 
in years , but fiilt of successes. .IFwi they brought you hap[)iness, 
I)evereux?,.or have you yet a temper to <,‘;ny my ciuilcnt?” 

“Alas ! ” said 1, “who can bear too close a search beneath the 
mask and robe? Talk not of me now. It fo ungracious for Ihc 
fortunate to re[)inc — and T reserve \\ha(e\er*'maY disquiet me 
within, for your future consolation am' advice. At present speak 
to me of yourself — you are happy, then?” 

“lam!" said Dolingbrokc, emphaticaJly. “Life seems to 
me to possess two treasures — one glittering and precarious, Ihe 
other of less rich a show, hut of a more solid \alue. The one is 
Power, the olhei Virtue; and llierc is this main dilference between 
the two — Power is entrusted to us as a loan ever re(|nired again, 
and w ith a terrible arrear of interest — Virtue obf 'ined by us as a 
boo?L which we can only Jose through our own folly, Vlien once it is 
acquired. In iny youth I was caught by the former ~ hence my 
errors and my misfortunes! In mj declining years I have sought 
the latter; hence my palliatives and my consolation. But yon ha\e 
not seen my home, and all its attractions," added Bolinghroke, 
with a smile, w hich reminded me of his former self. “I will show 
them to you." And we turned our steps to the house. 


* I need scarcrlj remind tbp reader that Lord Bolinghroke, though 
he had received a full pardon, vvas forbidden lo resume his seal in the 
liouse ol Lords. — Li>. 



As wc walked lliither, I wondere* to find I'ow litlie melancholy 
was the chaii^^c Boiingbroke had uij^er^one.i^ Ten years, wln<‘h 
bring man Irum bis prime to his decay, haft indeed left a potent 
l}‘a< e upon lus stately form, and the still unrivalled beautj of his 
noble, features; but the manner gained all that the form had lost. 
In his days of more noisy greatness, there had been something 
artilici.d and unquiet in the sparkling alternations he had loved to 
assume. Uc had ..een too fond of changing wisdom by a quick 
turn into wit — loo fond of the alfectation of bordering the serious 
widi the gay — the business with the pleasure. If this had not 
lakenYiom the polish of his manner, it had diminished its dignity 
and given it the air of being assumed »nd insincere. ISow all was 
quiet, earnest, and imyr* .ssive; there was lenderm^s even in 
what was melancholy: and it there yet lingcrot^thc alfectation of 
blending the ctassie char^ictcr with his own, the character was 
more noble , and tlie alfectetion more unseen. But this manner 
was only the faint mirror of a mind which, retaining much of its 
former mould, tiad been embellished and exalted by adversity, 
ami which, if it banisRed^iot its former frailties , bad acquired a 
thousand new* virtues to redeem them. 

“You see,’\said viy coninanion, pointing to the walls of the 
ball, which we had now <?iitered, “the subject which at present 
occupies the greater part of my aitenliou. I arn meditating how to 
make the hall most illustrative of its owner’s pursuits. You see 
the desire of improving, of creating, and of associating, the im- 
provement anijftbe creation with ourselves, follows us banished 
men even to «>ur seclusion. I think of having those w alls painted 
with the implements of husbandry, and through pictures of spades, 
and ploughshares, to exprcs% niy employments, and testify rny 
content in them." 

“Cim irmaius is a belter inodcMhan Aristippus, confess it,'* 
said 1, smiling. “But if the senators come hither to summon you 
to power, wiU ^ m resemble the Roman, not only in being found 
al your plough, but in your reluctance to leave it, and your eager- 
ness to return?” 

“AVlial shall I say to you?” replied Bolingbroke. “Will you 
play the c^uic, if 1 answer no? We should not boast of despising 
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power, when of to others', but of l)eing contenled to live with- 
out it. This is the tnd of ni/philosophy ! Jiut let me present you 
to one whom 1 udue more now than 1 valued power at any time.” 

As lie said this , liolingbroke threw open the door of an apart- 
ment, and introduced me to a lady with whom he had found that 
domestic happiness denied him in his first marriage. — The niece 
of Madame de Mainlenon , this most charming woman, possessed 
all her aunt’s wit, and far more than all her aunt’s beauty.^ She 
was in weak health ; but her vhvicily was extreme, and her eonv(‘r- 
satiou just what should be the conversation of a woman who shim*., 
without striving for it. 

J’he business on whichlS\as bound only allowed me to stay two 
days with ^polingbroke , and this J statc/l at lirst, lest he should 
have dragged m^' over his farm, 1‘ is very odd to me, who think 
that, on a/,ireat l(‘gislati\e scale, I am,jiiol (piitc ignorant of agri- 
cullural matters, how exceedingly ignorant 1 am of them on a small 
scale; and 1 really do hate oats and barley , wSien considered at so 
much per sack, with a >ery unphilosophieal halr(''‘il. 

“ Well,” said my host, after vainly endeavouring to induce me, 
to promise a longer slay, “if you van only give us two days, 1 
must write and excuse myself to a great man w^^’h whom 1 was to 
dine to-day: yet, if itw'Crc not so inhospitable, 1 should like miieli 
to carry you with me to his house ; for I own that I wish vou to see, 
my eoiiijianions, and to learn that if I still consult the oracles, they 
are less for the predictions of fortune than as the inspirations of the 
god.” _ 1 

“Ah I” said Lady Bolingbroko, who spoke Tn French, “I 
know whom you allude lo. Give him my homage, and assure him, 
when he next visits us , we will appoint six damvs dtipalah to re- 
ceive and pel him.” 

Upon this 1 insisted iip6'n accompanying Bolingbroke to the 

* “I am not ashamed to sa\ to yon lliat I admire *h(!r umre every 
hour of my life.” - I.effer from Lord Jio/ingbr okv to Swift. ' 

Uolmjjfbroke loved her lo the la.sl; and perli.ips it is just lo a man .so 
celel)rated for hi.s gallaiilries , lo atld lhal this l)eaulifnl aiul aeeom- 
phshed woman .seems to have admired and esfeeftivd as much as she 
loved him. — Ei». 
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house of so fortunate a being, and he4consentc.l to my wish with 
IVigned reluetanre, but evident pleasijre. 

“And who,” said 1 to Lady Bolingnrokc, * is the happy object 
of so iiiuclj res'^o'ct?" 

Lady hoJingbroke answered, laughing, that nothing was so plea- 
sant as suspense, and that it would be cruel in her to dcpri^e me of 
it ; and we <‘(> 0 M*i>ed with so nmch zest, that if w*as not till Holing- 
broke had left the r* m for seme moments, that I observed he was 
not present. 1 look the opportunity' to remark that I was rejoiced 
find liim so happy, and with such just cause for happiness. 

/.V happy, though, at times, lie is restless. Ilow', chained 
to tliis oar, can he be otherwise?” asiswTred Lady Holingbroke, 
witli a sigli ; but bis friepds , ’ she added, “who mos^ enjoy his 
seliremoiil , must yet lament il^ llis genius is nof wasted here, it 
is true; where it be wasted? Jlut who does uot^’eid that it 

is employed m too coiitiiieil a sphere? And yet — ” and 1 ^aw' a 
tear start to her eye -» “ i, at least, ought not to repine. 1 should 
lose the l)e*-'t part #f my iiap|>ine<^ if there was notlimg I could con- 
i.ole him for.” 

“Helie\e me,” said I, “I ha>e known Bolingbrokc iu the 
jzenilh of his success; bpt mwer knew him so worthy of congralu- 
J at ion as noii'l" 

“Is that llattery to him '.r to me?” said Lady Itolingbroke, 
.^.niiling archly, for her smile> were quick snccesssors to her tears, 
dipnori!'' answered 1; “but you must allow that, 
though it is a liii^ thing to have all that the world can give , it is still 
belter to gain something that the w-oHd camlot take away?” 

“wSee, you also a Philosopher?” cried Lady Holin^roke, gaily. 
“Ah, poor me! Ininyyoulfl, my portion was the cloister ; ^ in 
jny later years I am banished to ///e porch! Ytm have no concej)- 
lioiK Mon-ieur Deverenx, w hat wisft faces and profound maxims 
we have lir‘e ; especially as all who come to visit my lord think it 
necessary to t|jn>fe 'J’ully, and talk of solitude as If it were a 
henven! Lcs pauvres homtes pens! they seem a little surprised 
when Henry receives them smilingly — begs them to construe the 


Slit* was brought up at St. Cyr. — Ei». 
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Latin — gives Ibom good wlie, and sends lliein back to London 
VMlh laces half tliellength tl^ey were on their arrival. Mais void 
Monsieur le fermiet^ p/iilosoplw I ** 

And Bolingbruke entering, 1 took my leave of ibis li\ely and 
inleresliiig lady, and entered his carriage. 

As ^0011 as we were, seated, he pressed me for rny reasons for 
refusing to prolong iny >isit. As 1 (houglit they would be more 
opportune atler the excursion of the day was over, and as, in truth, 

1 was not eager to relate them, I begged to d('b r the narration liU 
our return to his house at night, and then I diiecled the comersa/- 
tion into a new ehannel. 

“My chief conij)anion said Holing’ rok > . au. r dt Ciibing to 
me his course of life, “is the man yoi^, are about to\isi>. m has 
Ids frailties anduitirmities — and ip saying that , 1 only o’- that 
In; is human — but he is wise, rellectne, generuifs, and ,5i..olion- 
ate; add these qualities to a dazzling wit, and a genius dee f 
not sublime, and what wonder that we forgit sometium/ of \ani' 
and something of fretfulness — elfecls rather of the frame lha»‘ * f 
the mind ; the wonder only is that, with .a body the \icmn to eau v 
disease, crippled and imbecile IVoiii the cradle. Ins .railties suoidd 
not be more numerous, and his care, his Ijtouglys , and attentions 
not wholly limited to his own compiainls — for the sickly- 
almost of necessity seltish — and that mind mns( Iiave u ...si snare 
of benevolence which can always retain the soilness of c’ arity and 
love for others , when pain and disease couslitidc tin morbid links 
that perpetually hind it to self. If this great chaFiclei is rny chief 
conipanjon , my chief c6rresj)ondent is not less dislkjguislied ; in a 
word , no longer to keep you in suspense, Hupc is ly comt)anion, 
and Swift my correspondent.” * 

“You are fortunate — but so also are they. Your letter in- 
formed me of Swift s honourable exile in Ireland — bow^ does be 
bear it?” 

“Too feelingly — his disappointments turn hi& blood to acid. 
He said, characteristically enough, in one of his letters, iliat* in 
lishing once when he was a little boy, he felt a great tish at t. end 
of his line, which he drew up almost to the ground, hut i uropt 
in, and the disappointment, he adds, vexes him to this day, and 
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t.ii.<* ,’(ais<''.’. .'’ill, to me would have sei^^iietl Lord Ilohnghroke among 
In’, ii.iy foek-'i •. .ino ploualunen. if among haymaki'rs and ploughmen he 
h.nl looked With .yi uidifl'ereni (*\eii[ioi) a prolligaic minis(i*r and a venal 
paijiameni, veiy lillle inl»‘resl m my eyes would havi* allached Xself lo 
hn; heai,> and veleln*', ha.i beans arnl veli'hes rausetl him (o forget lhat 
i: lie vva happier m a farm, he eouhi he more useful m a .senate, and 
inaiii* 1*1.0 forego, m the sjihen* ol a haihir, ail care for re-enlering that 
o( a le pv! ip»r — pjji. 
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lion is that which distinguis ies the solitude of a God from that of a 
wild beast?"’ 

“It is fitiely said,” answered Bolingbroke, ^‘but Swift was 
born not for cogitation , but action — for turbulent’ times, not for 
calm. He ceases to be great direct]) be is still; and his bitterness 
at e^erY ^e\ation is so great that I ha\e often thought , in listening 
to him , of tli(‘ Aboe de Gyran, wlio, allempting to llirow nutshells 
out of the bars of his window, and conslajilh failing in the attein[it, 
exclaimed in a paroxysm of rage , ‘Thus does rroxidence delight in 
fru^trafitjg ni) designs! 

“/b// }jou iirc fall c)i from a far pa-alrr hci^hf of hope Unni 
Swifl roahl ever luiro itll-inrd —you bear this change well, but 
not, Ihopo, without a struggle.” 

“You arc loglu — not without a struggle; while corruption 
thrixes J will not be silent; while bad men govthn, 1 will not 1)0 
still.” ' 

In conversation of this sort passed the time, till we arrixed at 
Tope’s X ilia. » 

AVe found the poet in his study -rr indued as some of his pic- 
tures represent him , in a long gown and a xelxet cap. He reeeived 
Bolingbroke xvith great tenderness, and. being, as he said, in 
robiister health than he had enjoyed lor months, he insisted on 
carrying us to his grotto. I know nothing more common to poets 
tlum a pride, in what belongs to their houses; and perhaps, to a 
man not ill- natured, there are few things mc'-e than in- 

dulging the litth' w eaknesses of those we admire. . sal down in 
a small temple made i luirely of shells ; ami w •;'“!lH i’ it xvas that the 
Crealixe Genius gave an undue charm to the place, I know not: 
but as the murmur of a rill , glas.'^y as the Blaudusian fountain, 
was caught, and re-given from side to side by a perpetual echo, 
and through an arcade of trees, whose leaves, ever and anon , fell 
startlingly to the ground beneath the light touch of the autumn air, 
you saxv the sails on the river pass and vanish, likc the cares which 
J)reathe oxer the smooth glass of wisdom, hut may not liiiger’lo 
dim it, it was not dillicult to invest (he place, liumhle as it was, 
with a classic interest, or to recall the loved retreats of tlie Koinau 
bards, without smiling too fastidiously at the contrast. 
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IC<“ho, «.\vt‘(‘l(*si iiunpli, ^hal li\’st iinsipcn , 
itluii ihy airy shi'll , 

J{\ slow Moaiidoi’s margin gi’fcn^ 

()i l»y lli<* \iol(‘t onibroidofcd vale, 

Wliorc tlM l(i\«'lora nightingale 

>i^hllN to thoo her sad song monrneth well ; 

Swe<‘t Keho, d»)st thou shun those haunts of jore, 

And in llu' dim eaM‘s of a northern shon^ 
l>eiig{>' to dwell ! ” 

‘•I.t'f the comiilii.teiit to jou, Pope,*' said Boliiigbroko, “atone 
for the piofanaliou of wea\ing tlireg wTelched lines of mine yvith 
lh«V' tnosi musical notes of Aldton.’' 

“AllV’ said Pope, “would tliat \ou eoiihl give me a lilting 
inscription for my fount and crioito? J'h^ only one I can remetnher 
is hackuied, atid yet it has«spi*ilt me, I fear, lor aj^l olhe#s. 

“Hujus Nyinph.i toei, sae?l eiistodia fonlis 
Doimio (ium hiandae sfolio murmur aipoie ; 

INnee numm, quisijiiis langes ea\a maimora. soinuum 
Itumjiere; sneHiihas, sivetavere, taee.”* 

“Wo cannot hhpe to^^niateli it,” said Holinghroke, “(Imiigh 
joti know I value niysell on lltesc tilings. But tell me jour news of 
(iay - is he growing wiser?” 

“Not a whit ; is fee ever a ihipe to die sprs ci'vduhi ; always 
falUng ofhujingan annuih , that he may be independent, and 
alwajs spending as fast as be earns, that lie may appear iiiuni- 
tieent.” 

“Poor Gay! but he is a common example of the in}pro\idene(‘ 
of his Inbc, wli^e you arc an exception. ^Yel mark, Devereux, 
the inconsistency of Pope’s thrift and carefulness ; he sends a par- 
cel of fruit to some ladies with this note, ‘ Take care of the papers 
that wrap the ajiples, and return them safely; they arc the only 

* 'llius ><iy (Madeipialely translated* hj Pope (See his Letter to 
Edward Jlloum . desrripti>e ol his grotto). 

“ >\m'«i*t d llie grot , these sacred springs I keep, 

And lo the murmur oI iIicm' watrrs slccfi: 

Ah, spare m> siuinhers; gently tread the cave, 

And drink in sileneo, oi in sdenec lave.” 

It is, however, ({uit<' imjiossihie lo convey lo an unlearned reader 
le exquisite and spiril-like iieauly ol the Latin verses. - l^d>. 

JJtctrtux. 26 
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copies I have of one pari oUhe Iliad.’ Thus, you see, our cco- 
iioiuist sa>es his p^per, aiuj hazards his epic ! ” 

Pope, who is always IhUlercd by au allusion to his nojiligence 
of fame, smiled slightly and answered , “Whatuftm, alas, cut 
j)rolits by th(‘ lessons of his friends? How many evact rules has our 
good Dean of St. Patrick laid down for both of us — how angrily 
still does he cliidc us for our want of prudence and oiirlo\e of 
good living. I intend, in answer to his charges on the latter score, 
though I \ouch, as I well may, for our temperance, to give him 
the reply of the sage to the foohsh courtier — . ” 

“ What was that?” asked Boliughroke. 

“ Why the courtier say the sage picking out the best dishes at 
table. ‘ How ,’ said he , w ith a sneer , ‘ arc sages such ej)icurcs? ’ 
— ‘Do you thiuri , Sir,’ replied the wise man , reaching over the 
table to hcl[) himself, ‘do you think, Sir, thkl God Almighty 
made the'good things of this w'orld only for fools?”’ 

“H(»w the Dean will pish and pull his wi^f, when he reads your 
illustration,” said Bolingbroke, laughing. .‘^We shall never 
agree, in our reasonings on that part 0 / philosophy. Swift loves to 
go out of his way to tind privation or distress, and has no notion 
of Kpicurean wisdom; for niy part, 1 think the use of knowledge 
is to make us happier. I would compare the mind to the beauti- 
ful statue of l.o\c by Praxiteles — when its eyes were bandaged, 
the countenamc seemed grave and sad, but the moment you re- 
moved the bandage, the most serene and enchanting smile diffused 
itself over the wdiole face.” 

So passed the inortiing, till the hour of dimlv»jr, and this re- 
past was served with * an elegance and luxury which the sous of 
Apollo seldom command. As th(i- evening closed , our conversa- 
tion fell upon friendship, and the increasing disposition towards 
it which comes with increasing years, “Whilst my mind,” said 
Bolingbroke, “shrinks more and more from the world , and feels 
in its independence less yearning to external objects, the ideas of 

* Popp seem, s to have hern rather capricious in this respocl; hut in 
general he must he considered open to (he sarcasm of display ing the 
bounteous host to those who did not want a dinner, and the niggard to 
those who did. — Eu. 
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friendslii[) rcturtJ oftcnor, they busy me , they warm me more. 
it tliat we {^ntw moie tcii(i(‘r as the inomciit of oim* j^roat separation 
approaelios? or is il that they who are* to live rogelhcr in another 
state (Cor (Viemlfiliip exists not but for (lie good) begin to feel more 
strongly that divine >ympathY which is to be the great bond of their 
futun^ society?” * 

Wliile tbdinghroke was thus sju'aking, and listened with 
all the love and reve .iiee whieh he evidently bore to his friend 
stamped upon his w«»rn but expressise countenance, I inly said, 
“Sure, llo- love between mimls lil#: these should li\e and last 
wilii'oul the changes that ordinary aflecrions feel ! Who would not 
imuirn for llic strength of all human l^s, if hereallcr these arc 
broken, and aspi'rity siieeeed >“ iriendsbip, or aversion to esteem? 
/, a wamh-Tor , Vi ithont heir to my memory and v\eiytli , sKall {>ass 
away, and my baity and unmellowed fame wdl moulder wiih my 
clay; hut will the names ot .hose whom 1 now l)ehol(re\er fall 
langmdly on the ears ^f a future race, and will there not for ever 
})(• some sympathy #itii their friendship, softer and wanner than 
admiration for their fame?'’ ^ 

We lelt our celebrated host about two hours before midnight, 
and returned to Dawley. 

Op our road Ihiriier I queslijmed Itolingbrokc respecting Mon- 
frcuil, and I found tliat, as I had surmised, he was able to give 
me some information of that arch-scbeiner. Gerald’s money and 
hereditary inOuence had procured tacit connivance at the Jesuit’s 
residence in Engliuid, and he had for some years led a quiet and 
inioll'ending life^nn close retirement. • “Lately, however,” said 
Itoliugbrnke, “I ha\e learnt that the old spirit has revived , and I 
accidentally hoard , three days ago , when conversing with one well 
informed on stale matters, that this mo.st pure administration 
have di<co\e! <Ml some plot or plots wijh which Montreuil is coi^- 
nected ; I belie^ lie w ill be apprehended in a few days.” 

“And where)u'*ks he?” 

Vllc was, 1 heard, last seen in the neighbourhood of your 


* This beautiful sentiment is to be found , with very slight altera- 
tion, in a letter from Bolinghrokc to Swift. — Ei». 
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brother’s mansion at Devereui Court, and I imngiur it probable 
that he is still in lijat neiglibourlujoti.*' 

J'his intelliijen^c made ine resolve (o lea\(‘ Dawle} e\en earlier 
than 1 had inlended, and I si| 5 'iiilied to I.ord BollTighroke mv in- 
tention of quilling him by sunri‘>»e tlie iie\t morning, lie endea- 
voured in >.iin lo eoinbat niy resolution. I was too ftwirhil lest 
Montreuil lieaiiftg of his danger from the state, might bailie my 
vengeance by seidu’ng some impenetrable asjlnm, to wi'.li to sub- 
ject my /iieeting witli him, and with (ierald , \>hos«‘, (o-operation 
1 desired, lo an\ unnecessal'y delay. 1 took lea\e of my liost 
therefon* that iiighi, and ordered my carriage to be in i^eaduiess 
by the lirsl dawn of morni/ig. 

ClIAPTEU vir. 

The Plot approaches ils Deiioin'meiit. 

Ar/riiotJun the details of my last c))apl^‘r>ha\c somewbal re- 
tarded the progress of that ilh which this >()lnine is 

destined to close, yet I do not think the destined reader will regret 
lingering o>er a scene in which, after years of restless enlerprise 
and exile, he beholds the asylum which forliinohad prepared for 
the most extraordinary character with whicli I have adorned these 
pages. 

It was before daybreak that I commenced my journey. The 
shutters of the house were as yet closed; thc^^grc> mists rising 
slowly from the carih' and the cattle couclied beneath the trees, 
the cold, but breezelcss freshness of the morning, the silence of 
the unawakened birds, all gave* an inexpressible stillness and 
quiet lo the scene. The horses slowly ascended a little eminence, 
and I looked from the wiiub)w of the carriage , on the peaceful re- 
treat I had left. I sighed as T did so, and a sick sensation, coupled 
with the thought of Isora, came chill upon my ..heart. No man 
happily placed in this social world, can guess the feelings of ©nvy 
with which a wanderer like me, without tie or home, and for 
whom the roving eagerness of youth is over, surveys those sheltered 
spots in which the breast garners up all domestic bonds, its house- 
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hold and holiest deliglits; the companioned hearth, the siniLe of 
infancy, and dearer than all , the eye tljat glass(^ our purest, our 
tendercsl, onr most scerel Ihonglits; these, — oh, none who 
enjoy them know how lliey for whom they are not have pined and 
inourned for them ! 

1 ha<l uo< tiavelird many hours, when, upon the loneliesi part 
of the road , my car ria , which Iiad borne me without an accident 
from Home to Loi.don, broke down. Tire postilions said there 
\Aas a small inn about a mile from llie spot; thither T repaired: a 
blacksinitli was sent fu*', an«l 1 ronml the accident to the carriage 
would require sc'xeral hours to repair. No srdifary eliaise did tiie 
inn ailoid; but the landlord, v. ho was« freeholder and a hunls- 
:;i.»n, boasted one \alnab4‘ and swift horse, wbieh he declared 
v.is fit for an emnei’or or a bigl^way^man. I was t«o impatient of 
Ifd.iy not to grasp*at iho intelligi'iiec. I ga>e mine host wdialiwer 
fie demand('d for the loan oi his steed, transferred my pistols to 
an immense pair of h^lsicrs, which adorned a high demi-pique 
saddle, wherewith 4ie obliged me, and, wilhin an hour from the 
dale ofilie accident, re-eomi^enced my journey. ^ 

The e\ening closed, as 1 became aware of Ihe presence of a 
fellow tra\cl!er. ye wa§, like r.r ^elf, on borsebaek. He wore 
a short, dark grey cloak, a*l.. .g wig of a raven hue, and a large 
hat, which, ilapiiing o>er his fa, , consjdied, with the increasing 
d.u kiiess, to allow' rnc a ^ery imperfect survey of his features. 

'I wire or thiiec he had passed me, ami always with some saluta- 
tion , indicative desire for further aequaiiitanee ; but iiiy mood 
is not naturally mo imieli inclined to iniseeflaneons society and I 
was at ihiu lime peculiarly covetous of niy ow n eouqianionship. I 
bad, therefore, given but a bilef answer to the horseman’s cour- 
tesy, and bad ’idden away from him with a ^ery unccrcinonions 
abruptness. St lenglli, when he lu>d eomc up to me for the 
fourth time, ar. 1 for the fourth time bad accosted me, my car 
caught sometlii;.^ in the tones of his >oiee which did not seem to 
me holly unfamiliar. I regarded him with more altenfion than I 
had as yet done , and replied to him more civilly and at length. 
Apparently encouraged by this relaxation from my reserve, the 
man speedily resumed. 



“Your horse. Sir/’ said he, “is a fine aiiinial, but he 
seems jaded ; — jou have ridden far to-day, I ’ll \cnture to guess." 

“ I have , Sir^ but llieSowii where 1 shall pass the night is not 
above four miles distant , I believe." * 

“Jluni — ha! — you sleep at D — , flioii?" said the horse- 
man, imjuisjtively. 

A siispieiod came across me — we were then entering a very 
lonely mail, and one notoriously infested wilh high way men. IVIy 
fellow equestrian’s company might have some sinister meaning in 
it. J looked to my Indsters*', and leisurely taking out one of my 
jnstoN, saw to its priming, and returned it to its (depositary. 
The horseman noted lluvanotioii , and he moved his horse rather 
uneasily, and 1 thought timidly, to the other side of the road. 

“ You Irawd well armed. Sir," said he, after a pause. 

“It is a necessary precaution, Sir," answVred I composedly, 
“in a road one is not familiar wilh , and with companions one has 
never had the hap[nness to meet before." ^ 

“Ahem! — ahem! — Parhin/, (V Comir, you allude 

to me ; but I warrant this is not the |irst‘lime we have met." 

“Ha!" said I, riding closer to my fellow traveller, “you 
know' me, then — and wc have met before.^ I thought J recog- 
nised your voice, but I caiiiiol rctnember when or whcrC' 1 last 
beard it." 

“Oh, Count, I believe it was only by accident that we com- 
menced acquaintanceshi[>, and only by accident, you sec, do we 
now resume it. Hut I pert^civc that I inlrudo^on your solitude. 
Farewell, Count, arid a pleasant night at your idn." 

“Not so fast, Sir," said I, laying firm hand on my compa- 
nion’s shoulder, “I know you ndw, and I thank Providence that 
I have found you. Marie Oswald, it is not lightly that 1 will part 
with you ! " , 

“With all ray heart, Sir, wilh all my heart. But morhliat. 
Monsieur lo Comle^ do take your hand from my, shoulder — I am 
a nervous man, and your pistols arc loaded — and perhaps^ you 
are choleric and hasty. I assure you I am far from wishing lo part 
with you abruptly , for I have w'alclied you for the last two days , iu 
order to enjoy the honour of this iiilcrvicw." 
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^‘Indeed ! y(Mir wish will save both of us a world of trouble. I 
believe you may scr>c me eneelually j-- if*so,^ou will lind me 
more desirous and more able than e\er to show my gratitude." 

“Sir, you a>e too good,” quoth Mr. Oswald , with an air far 
more respectful than he had yet t,!iown me. “Let us make to your 
inn, and there I shall be nmst happy to receive yoyr commands.” 
So saying, Marie pu'' 'd on his horse, and 1 urged my own to 
the same expedition. 

“.But tell me,” said 1, as we rodgon, “why you lune wished 
to meet me? — me wliom yoii st* . ruelly deserted and forsook?” 

“Oh, 'ptirhli'H — Npaie me there! it was nut i who deserted 
you — 1 was compelled to lly -- death murder — on one side; 

safety, money, and a svug place in Italy, as a laybr^ther of 
ti'e Instituie, on the otin r! \\ l*<il could 1 do? — ^ou were ill in 
i.ed _ not bkely to* recover — ^not able to protect me from^nv pre- 
sent peril — ma slate that in all probability never would require 
my services for tiie lutftre. Oli, Monsieur Ic (lomtc, itwasnot 
desertion -- that is % cru(gl word — it was self-preservation, and 
Common prudence.” 

“Well,” said I, complaisantly , “you apply words better 
than I applied Iheri. Awd bow i-uig have you been returned to 
Knglarid?” 

“ Some few weeks , Count , not more. I was in London when 
you arrived — I heard of that event— 1 immediately repaired to 
your hotel — you were gone to my Lord Bolingbroke's — I followed 
you thither — yoyhad left Davviey when 1 arrived there — I learnt 
your route . and follow ed you. Parhieu and inorhlm , 1 find you, 
and you take me for a highwayman!” 

“I'ardoii my mistake: the clearest sighted men are subject to 
roimnii such errors, and the most iunocei^t to sufler by them. So 
Monlreuil pc^./ujth-d you to leave Kngltftid — did he also persuade 
you to return?” 

“No — 1 wa.v charged by the Institute with messages to him 
andftthers. But we arc near the town, Count, let us defer our 
conversation till then.” 

Wc entered 1)—, pul up our horses, called for an apartment 
— to which summons Oswald added another for wine — and then 
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the virtuous Marie coiiimenccd his oxplauations. I was must 
deeply anxious Icam \Nhether (ierald had oer been rnade ac- 
quainted With the fraud by which he had obtained [lossession of 
the cslales uCDevereux; and 1 found that, from ^Desmarais, Os- 
wald had learnt all that had occurred to Cierald since Marie had left 
Kugland. From Oswald’s j)n)li\ coininunication , I ascertained 
that tierald was, during the whole of the inleiwal between iny un- 
cle’s death and ni} departure from Fngland, utterly unacquainted 
With the fraud of (he will. He readily belie>ed that my uncle had 
lound good reason for altering his intentions with respect to iin*; 
and my law' proceedings, and violent conduct towards hihiself, 
onl) excited his indigiialtoii, not aroused his sus[)icions. Huring 
this tii|ie, he li^ed entirely in the cpunlry, indulging the rural 
hospitality the rustic sports jvhich he especially atfecled, and 
secrellj’, but deeply, iinohcd with Moritrefiil in political in- 
trigues. All this lime the Abbii made no farther use of him than to 
borrow wdialoer sums he required for «his purposes, Isora’s 
death, and the confused story of the documctnl gi\en me by Os- 
wald, Mwiifrepil had interpreted l(\ (ierald according to the inlcr- 
jnelalion of the world; \ri, he had thrown the suspicion upon Os- 
wald, as a common villain, who had taKcn adyautage of my credu- 
lity about the will — inlroduecd liinfscif into the house on tliat pre- 
tence — allempled the robbery oftlie most valuable arlieles iheriMii 
— which, indeed, he had succeeded in abslraeting — and who, 
on my awaking and contesting with him and his accomplice , had, 
in self-defence, inllicled the wounds which haJ ended in my deli- 
rium, and Isora’s death. This part of my taft JMonlreuil never 
coulradicled , and (Ierald believed it to the present day. The af- 
fair of 1715 occurred; the govi^nmcnt, aware of Gerald’s prac- 
tices, had anticipated his design of joining the rebels — he vva^ 
imprisoned — no act of overt guilt on his part was proved , or at 
least brouglit forward — and (he govenimcut, not being willing, 
perhaps, to proceed to violent measures against a very young man, 
and the head of a very powerful house, connected with more* than 
thirty branches of the English hereditary nobility, he received his 
acquittal just before Sir William Windham, aud some other su- 
spected lories, received their own. 
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Prior to thr brenkinj^ out of that rrbollioii, and on thr (‘\c of 
jMontiouil’s (Irparlurr for Scotland, the prigst suininoncd Dcstna- 
rais, whom, it wi!M)0 remembered , l*lia(l pre^ousl} dismissed, 
and whom Monfrenil liad since emjdojed in various errands , and 
informed him tiiat he had obtained, for his services, the sanie 
post under Gerald wliich the fatalist had filled under me. Soon 
after tlie failure of (he .cl>elliot‘, Pevereux Court \^as destroyed by 
accidental lire; and Montreuil, wlm had come over in disguise, in 
order to renew his attacks on iny brother’s eoflers (attacks to which 
(ierald yieldi'd ver^ sullenlv, and vfilh manj assurani es that he 
would no nmre incur the danger of ptilitieal and seditious j)ro- 
jects), iKiw adv i'^ed (icrald to ;.<i up to l«tndon , and, in onh'r to 
avoid the suspicion of the government, to mix freelj in the gaie(i(‘s 
oi' the court, (ierald ’cadily e^/nsented ; for, llimigh internally 
convinced tliat (he*charins oftlo* metropolis vv<*r(‘ not equal to those 
of the counti y, yet he liked cfiangc, and l)even‘U\ Court Tndug de- 
stroyed, he shudd(‘reirf a little at the idea of rehmlding so enor- 
mous a j)ile. Before (k raid left the old lower (///// lotvvi') which 
w<is alone >[iared by the tramgs, and which he had managed to re- 
side at, though without his houseliold, rather than quit a jdacc 
where there was “^ueh ejcelleni '-iiooiing,” Monireuil said toDc''- 
maiaks, “This uiigratelul v//w/r rilla^o already betrays the 
niggard ; he must Know' what inr know — that is our only sure hold 
of him — but lie must not know it vet — and be proceeded lo ob- 
serve that it was for the hol-heds of courtly luxury lo mellow and 
hasten an opportunity for (he disclosure, lie instructed Desma- 
rai^ to see that rf'rald, (whom even a valet,* at least one so artful 
as J>(“^marais, might easily intluenee), partook to excess of every 
jdeasurc, — at least of every ptksiMiie which a gentleman might, 
witliout dero/ahon to his dignity,* enjoy. Gerald went to town, 
and very soon In iMine all that JMontreuil desired. 

JMontreuil cann again to England; liis great project, Alhero- 
ni’s project, h;ui tailed. Banished France and Spain, and ex- 
cluded Italy, he was desirous of ohiaiiiiiig an asylum in England, 

* This savini? clause seems rather .a suhllc stroke of character in 
Monircml, wiio prohahlv fonvsawlhal, in proportion as (Jer.ihl eiijoM <l 
the pleaMire.s, he v^' .1,1 requiic the fortune, ol "• (/te getdUiuatt,'’—Eu, 
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until he could nc^'otmte a return to Paris. For the first of these 
purposes (the asvlumj interest was requisite; for the latter (the 
negotiation) money was disirable. He came to seek both these 
necessaries in Gerald Devereux. (ierald had alleady arrived at 
that prosperous stalo when money is not lightly given away. A 
dispute arose ; and Montreuil raised the veil, and showed the heir 
on what terms Ids estate's were held. 

Hightly Montreuil had read the human heart. So long as Ge- 
rald Ined in the country, and tasted not the full enjoyments of his 
great wealth, it would have lieen highly perilous to have made this 
disclosure ; for, though he had no great love for me, and was bold 
enough to run any daiigei;, yet he was neither a Dcsniarais nor a 
Montreuil. He was that most capricious thing, a man of honour; 
and at tftat daj^ lie would instantly have given up the estate to me, 
and .’Montreuil and the philosopher to the hanj^.iian. lint, after 
two or lliiee years of every luxury tlAit wealth could purchase — 
after living in those circles, loo, where vvcvilth is the highest pos- 
sible merit, and public opinion, therefore, oi'ily honours the rich, 
fortune became far more valuable, and the conscieiiec far l(‘ss nice. 
Living at Hevereux Court, G-crald bad only t lb), 0(H) a-ycar; living 
in Loudon , he had all that ;£ 30,(100 a-ycar caiji purchase ; a very 
great dilference this indeed! llonoirt- is a fine bulwark against a 
small force ; but, unbacked by other principle, it is seldom well 
manned enough to resist a large one. When, therefore, Mon- 
treuil showed (jerald that he could lose his estate iu au instant — 
that the world would never give him credit for jjmocenco , when 
guilt would have coRferred on him such advaiiViges — that he 
would tliereforc part with all those oicefeni which, now in the very 
prime of life, made his whole ideaejf human enjoyments — that he 
would no longer be the rich, the powerful, the honoured, the 
magnificent, the envied, „lhe idolized lord of thousands, but 
would sink at once into a younger brother, dependant on the man 
he most hated for his very subsistence — for Ijis debts would 
greatly exceed his portion — and an object through life of con- 
temptuous pity , or of shunning suspicion — that all this change 
could happen at a word of Montrenil’s, what wonder that lie 
should be staggered, — should hesitate, and yield? Montreuil ob- 



taincd, thoo, ’vsliatcYcr sum*; ho re<inirctl ; and, througii Crornld’s 
innuomo, poomiiarj ami |>olitioal, juoourqjd Irani tlio ii.iMisIt r a 
tacd. poiiuissKni To? Iiirn to roniain in Kftgland , nndor an a^sutnod 
naino, and in o^o-^o roltromcnt. Sinoc then, Moriliouil 
soorollv in\ol\od in tr(‘asonablc prnetices,) Inul appeared t(» hu<^y 
hmiseir>'>!flj in iw'^oliatin^ a pardon at Taris, (ierald had Ihn! 
the lile (d a man \\hi> if he lias parted with jieae^ of oonseienee, 
will inalvo tile host of the, bargain, t»y procuring oiery kind of ple<i~ 
sure in (‘X< liange ; and /(' yi^///> Jean Desinarais , nsid’nl to both 
priest and spendlliriri , had |ias>cd*his tune very agieealily — - 
laughing al lii> (‘nipb}(‘rs, sludying jdiilosoj)by , and lilling his 
pockets; tor 1 (omhI scareidy ...M that Gerald loigave him without 
noKii dillieully bn his share in (lie forgery. A ni.in , as Oswald 
siin w’dl> oiiserx'd , i^ '(dvlom iiu’xorahle to those c^^nies ify which 
no hits proiilcd. •*‘An«i wh(‘i<‘ lurks .Monlreuil now?’* 1 asked, 
“in lilt' iieiglibom hood ol I)<*t(‘ieu\ (amrl?” 

Oswiild looked al lyc with some surpiise. ‘‘flow Iciirnl jou 
lliat , Sir? It IS Iru'i. He li\es (pnetly and jnivaleK in ihal \ieini- 
i) . I'lie wtwtds aiomiii llfl’ htmse, the ea\es in lln‘ Jieach, and lln‘ 
iitlle isle op[)osiie Ihe castle, alVord him in turn an asylum; and 
tin* convenience with which c(»:(' -poiidence with I’rancc can he 
there .carried on makes tin? s^. i.e of Ins rcliiemenl piiculiaily 
ai].'i[>l(‘d to his purposes.” 

1 now began to (juestiori Oswald resoeiding himself; for I was 
md warm!\ inclined to place implicit trust in the services of a man 
who had before, sliown hinisell'al (nice mercenary and timid. There 
was ijiile cant ori^lisguisc about that genlleniftn; be made few' pre- 
l(‘n c(‘s to virtues which he did not possess; and lie seemed now, 
both by wine and familiarity, p^euliatlj disjiosed lobe frank, it 
Wvis lie who ii; Italy had heeii, among various other and Jess pri- 
vate eornmissiuns, appointed h> Montteuil to vvateh over Aubrc} ; 
on my hrothers's <b ilh, he had hasttmed to Kngland , md. only to 
iipjinse j\lonlrtmji of that event, hut ehargc'd with some especial 
ordttfs to him Irmii certain members of the lusliiute. He liad 
loimd ^lontreuil bus^ , restless, intriguing, even in seclusion, 
and cheered by a late promise, fiom Meuri himself, that he 
should speedily obtain pardon and recall. It was, at this part of 
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Oswald’s slory, oasy lo perceive the causes of his renewed confi- 
dence in me. iVontreiiil, engaged in new plans and sihenu's, al 
once cornplicalei- and va<t, paid l)ut a sligfit altenlion to the 
wrecks of Ins past j)rojects. Aubrey dead — niysdtf abroad — Ge- 
rald al his coniniand — he perceived , in our House , no cause for 
caution or alarni. 1'his, apjiarenlly, remlered him less careful of 
retaining the \eiial sciMces of Oswald, than his knowledge of cha- 
racter should ha\e made him; and when that gentleman, then in 
London, accidentally heard of my,sudden arrival in this country, 
he at once percei\ed how mu^-b more to his interest it would he to 
ser>e me than to maintain an ill remunerated iidelity to Montreuil. 
In fact, as I lune since l(^{irnt, the pii<‘st’s discretion was Ics.*, to 
blame than I then imagined; for Oswald was of a remarkably im- 
pndeiil,' proll^ate, and spendthrift turn; and his demands for 
inon(‘y were considerably greater^han the >alue%f his services; or 
perhajis* as oMonlreml thought, when Aubrey no longer lived, 
than the cunseipience of his silence. M’hgn, lliercfore, 1 spoke 
seriously lo my new all} ofiny desire of wreaUuig nllimale jnstiee 
on the eriiiH’s of Hontreuil, I found Ibat his zeal was far from 
being chilled by iny dcterniiualion — nay, the very cowardice of 
the man made him ferocious; and the moment he resolved to be- 
tray Moiitreuil, his fears of the prics>:’s vengeance made him eager 
to destroy wlicre he betrayed. 1 am not adtiicted to unnecessary 
procrastination. Of the unexpected evidence I had found i was 
most eager to avail myself. 1 saw at once bow considerably Os- 
wald’s testimony w’ouij les'-en any dilliculty I mi^bt have in an ex- 
planation with Gerald^ as well as in bringing MuMreuil to justice; 
and the former measure seemed to me necessary lo ensure, or al 
least lo expedite, the latter. I inoposed , therefore, lo Oswald, 
that he should immediately accompany me lo the house in which 
Gerald was then a visiter; the honest Marie, conditioning only for 
another bottle, which he termed a travelling comforter, readily 
acceded to my wish. I immediahily procured a clptise and horses ; 
and in less than two hours from the time we entered the inn wc 
were on the road to Gerald. What an impulse lo the wheel of de- 
stiny had the event of that one day given ! 

At another lime, 1 might have gleaned amusement from the 



slircwd rojfucry of niy companion, lull he found me then l)ut a dull 
Jislener. I served him, in truth, as men of liis s^nn» are ordina- 
iil\ served: so s( <»n as 1 had extracted from him whatever was 
meet for present fise, 1 favoured him with little farther attention, 
lie had exhausted all the ciunmiinications it was necessary for me. 
to know; so, in the midst of a Ion-; story about Italy, Jesuits, 
and tlie wisiioni of ^l->iic Oswald, I alleeled to lall asleep; my 
< (jmpaiiion ‘“(^(.n lollowed my e\amplc in earnest, and left me to 
meditaie, undisturbed, over all that I had heard, and over the 
seliemes now the most piomisiiij' of sfiecess. I soon tanj;!it luy- 
s»‘ir 10 look XMih a lenimU eye on (iorald's after-eunnivanec in 
’ilontrenirs forgery; and 1 felt that 1 oxvcflk t<i my surviving hrulher 
so large an arrear of alfeetioi^for the long injustice 1 had re^idered 
him , that I was almost j biased tt^lim] soinelliing sefnpori the oj)- 
l'o^ilc score, AH*nien, perhaps, W'onld rather foi give ^han 1)0 
lorgiven. I resolved, iherelore, to afl'eet ignorance of Gerald's 
knowledge of the forgery; and even should he confess it, to exert 
all my art to steal fn»«i the eonfession its shame. IVom this train 
of relieelion , my mind soon (yrected itself to one far fiercer and 
moie inlciise; and 1 felt my heatl pause, as il congealing into 
iiiarlde, when I (hoyuht of MofO-enil , and anticipated justice. 

It was nearly noon on (t)e*foliow ing day when we arrived at 
Lord - 's house. We found that Gerald had left il the day before, 
lor the enjoyment of the tield-sports at Devereux Court, ami thither 
S' e instantly |M’o<-eedeil. 

Il lias often seemed to me that if th^re be, as eertain ancient 
i’hih»sophors fabled, one certain ligiire j)?rYading all nature, 
human ami universal , it is the circle. Jtound , in one vast mono- 
tony, one eternal gyration, roll lU^ orbs of space. Thus moves the 
spiiit of erealivf liiV, kindling, progressing, maturing, decaying, 
I'Crishing, rcvivnu and rolling again,* and so onward for ever 
through the same course; and thus, even, would seem to revolve 
the myslerious mechanism of human events and actions. Age, 
ere itfclurns to ‘the second childishness, the mere oblivion' from 
which if passes to the grave, rehirns also to the memories and the 
thoughts of youth; its buried loves arise — its past friendships 
lekiiidle. J he wheel,, of the tired machine are past the meridian, 
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and iho arch Ihnujgli which they now decline, has a coiTespondent 
likeness to llie t>ppo,sing se^nienf through wiiicli the} had borne 
upward, in cajirmcss anh' Irunnph. 'J’hiisilis, loo, llial we bear 
williin us an irre.sisfible attraction to our earliest ^jome. Thus it is 
that wc s.iy, “ Jt matters not where our niid-coursc; is run , but we 
will </fr in the place where wc were born — in the jioint of space 
wlnmcc />c,i:v///“lhe eirde, there also shall H vntl!" 'Miis is the 
j;iand orbit through whiih Mortality passes only once; but the 
same figure ma\ [icrvaile all through which itmo\csou its journey 
to the gra\e. * 'J ims , one 'teculiar day of the round year has been 
to some an ;era, always colouring life with an ev<“nl. 'rhus, to 
Olliers, some jieeuliar [|!ace has been the theatre of strange action, 
innuencing all exislence, whcnc\cr,^in the reeunence ofdesliny, 
that pl?ice ha^-beim re\isited. TJpts was it said by an arch--soieeier 
ofold, w hos(‘ labours )el exist, though perhaps , at ihe moimml I 
write, fiiere are not three lixing beiilgs who know of their exislence 
— that tliere hnsilhes not that man whotWoiild not lind, did he 
miiiulei} iiiM'sligab! the ex cuts of life, tha*, in some lixed ami 
(bslinel spot , or hour, or person, ih^rc lixed, though slirouded 
and ohseure, the pervading demon of his fate; and whenexer, m 
tlieir several paths, the two eireles of being tipiehed , that moment 
m.nle llie nimotieed e[)och of eomin{5 prospeiily or cxil. 1 rememher 
well that this hewildering , yet nol uusolemn relleelion, or rather 
fancy, was in my mind, as, after the absem'e ol many years, 
J saxv myself liasteninu to tlie home of my boyhood, and (iKMishing 
the liery hope of llnue a\< nging the doom of that lo^e wliieh I had 
there eoneeixed. Deeply, and in silenee , did 1 CWood over the daik 
shapes which my tlioughts engendered; and I xxokc not from my 

* 1 hax; not assmioMi the Editorial heen.se to omit these iiieoherent 
observations, notwithslaiiding llieir eloso approvirnaliun Io^V/Tj'o// , not 
only hceaiJse (hey seem to occur with a .sort of ilramalic juopiKOy ut llic 
winding-op ol Ihe (lounl’s narralive, -the re-appr-aianee of Oswald, - 
the return to Dev ereux Court , and the seene th.il hapjieiis there ; -lint 
also Ijecaiise Ihev a()p(‘ar to he sinkmgly eliaraclenslic ol lhe#vai;uc 
aspirings — llie resiless and half analvseil longings after somellmig 
heyond the visitile diurnal sphere,” vviiieh are so inlinialeh hlendeil 
with the worldlier traits ol the Count’s peeuliar organi/ation ol 
mind. — Ei>. 



reverie (ill , as (he ^Tey of the evening closed around us, we entered 
the (htniains oT Deveueux (auirt. The roa(l was^ rough and stony, 
and th<‘ horses ino>e(l ‘ilowly on. HAv familiar was every thing 
before me I tiu'^old pollards which lay scattered in dense groups 
on either side , and which had lived on from heir to heir, secure in 
(he lidle temptation they aflorded to cupidity, seemed to greet me, 
w ith a sileni , but in!,i ogible welcome. Their leavbs fell around us 
in the, autumn air, and the branches, as they waved towards im*, 
seemed to >ay, “Thou art returned, and thy ehange is liki* onr 
own: tlie green leaves of Ihy heart*lunc lallen from thee one hy 
oiH‘ — us thou suiwi\est, but thou art desolate ! ” Tlie hoarse 
cry of tlii*, iv)ok^ gathering t<) their re^t, eame fraught with the 
mo^ic of young assoeiations on my ear. Al.my a time in the laiigh- 
iiig ,^[»ring had I lain in i‘»^‘se gro^jcs,^watehing, in tlie young hrood 
<d those eitizens 5ff air, a marlv for my ehildisli skdl and careless 
di^n'gard of life. >\'e aiojJirc incrcy as w'O aeipnre ifiouglit — 
3 would not //o/e ha\e,harmed one of those sable creatures for a 
king’s ransom ! 

As we cleared (he nuTre v^ooded belt of the park, and entered 
tlie smooth space, on wlneli the trees stood alone and at rarer 
iutrr\als, while tl|^‘ red elomls , -.(dl tinged with the hues of tlie 
(ieparled sun, hovered on flie (:u and upland laii<lsea[»e — like 
Hope Hushing o\er Futurity- a mellowed, yet rapid murmur, 
distinct from the more distant dashing of the sea, broke abruptly 
ufion my ear. It was the voiee of that brook whose iianks had been 
me dearest haunt of my childhood ; and" now , as it hurst thus sud- 
denly upon mc,^I longed to be alone, tliaf I might have bowed 
ilown my he;ul and wept as if it had been the welcome of a bung 
thing! At once, and as by a ^ord , the hardened lava , the con- 
gealed stream 'd’ tlie soul’s Etna, Avas uplifted from rny memory, 
and the bower- ,iml palaces of old, the world of a gone day, lay 
before me! With Imw^ wild an enthusiasm had I apostrojihizcd 
that stream on ibc day in which I first resolved to leave its trampiil 
regions and fragrant margin for the tempest and tumult of the 
world. On that same eve, too, had Aubrey and I taken sweet 
Counsel together — on that same eve had we sworn to protect, to 
bj\e, and to cherish one another — and now! — I saw the very 



mound on which we had sal — a solitary dccr made it hib courh, 
and, as the carriage approached, the de(M* rose, and 1 then saw 
that he had heenWonndeiH, perhaps in some contest with his tribe, 
and that he could scarcely stir frofii the spot. 1 turned my face 
away, and the remains of my ancestral house rose gradually in 
\iew'. That Ijouse, was, indeed, changed: a wide and black 
heap of ruins S'prcad around; the \ast hall, with its oaken rafters 
and huge hearth, was no more — I missed Ihnl ^ and I cared not 
for the rest. The long galleries , the superb chambers , the scenes 
of roelry or of j)omp , weie Kke the court companions w ho amuse, 
yet attach us not ; but the hall — the old hall — the old, hospitable 
hall — h.ul been as a frijMid in all seasons and to all comers, and 
its mirth had been as open to all as the heart of its last owner ! My 
eyes w.^ndere^, from the place where it had been, and the tall, 
lone, grey tower, (‘onseerated to my ill fated *n‘amcsakc, ami in 
which iiK own apartments had beert situated, rose, like the last 
of a wariior hand, stern, gaunt, and i^>litary, over the ruins 
aroiind. , 

The carriage now passed more rapid-iy over llie neglected road, 
and wound where the mins, cleared on either side, permitted 
access to the lower. In (wo minutes more 1 was in the same 
chamher with my only surviving brother, ofi, why — why can I 
not dwell upon that scene ~ that embrace, that reconciliation? - — 
alas , the wound is not yet scarred over. 

I found Gerald, at first, haughty, and sullen: he expected my 
reproaches and dcliance — against them he was hardened; he was 
not prepared for uiy j)raycrs for onr future frienJwdiij) and my grief 
for our past enmity, and he melted at once ! 

JJut let me hasten out this, i liad well nigh forgot that, at the 
close of niy history, 1 should timl one remembrance so endearing 
and one pang so keen. Rapidly 1 sketched to Gerald the ill fate of 
Aubrey; but lingeringly did I dwell upon Monlreuil’s organized, 
and most baneful, inlluenco over him, and o>er,us all ; and I en- 
deavoured to arouse in Gerald some sympathy with my oww*doep 
indignation against that villain. 1 succeeded so far as to make him 
declare that he was scarcely less desirous of justice than myself; 
but there was an emhaiTassmeiit in his lone of which I was at no 
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loss to porrcivc Ilje cause. To accuse Montrcuil publicly of his 
forgery, might uKimately bring lo light Geral(^s latter knowledge 
of the fraud. 1 liaslcned to say that l^erc w^as now no necessity to 
submit to a C<ftjrt of Justice a scrutiny into our private, gloomy, 
and c>cntful records. No, from Oswald’s communications 1 had 
learnt Cfiough to prov*' that liolingbrokc had been truly informed, 
and that Montreuil L;d still, and within the few last weeks, been 
deeply involved in sclieines of treason — full proof of which C(»uld 
be adduced, far mure than siitFicicnt to ensure his death by the 
public executioner. Upon this chA-ge, I proposed at the nearest 
town (llie nicrnorablo seaport of ^ * *) to accuse him , and to ob- 
tain a warrant lui his immediate appreljcnsion — upon this charge 
1 proposed alone to proce^pd against him, and by it alojje to take 
iustiee upon his more d onestic^riirtcs. 

My brother fielded at last his consent to my suggestions. 
"‘I understand,” said I, “that Montrcuil lurks in the neighbour- 
hood (d' those ruins, 4 ir in the opposite islet. Know you if he Las 
made his asylum hf either at this present time?” 

‘No, my brother,” auj^wered Gerald ; “but I have reason to 
beliexe that he is in our immediate vicinity, for I received a letter 
fnmt him three da^s ago^ when at L(»rd — 's, urging a request that 
I would give him a meeting lierr, at my earliest leisure , previous 
to his leaving England.” 

‘‘Has he really tlicn obtained permission to return to France? 

“Yes replied Gerald , “ he informed me in this letter that he 
had just received intelligence of bis pardon.” 

“Maj it fit /fim the better,” said I, wifh a stern smile, “for 
a more lasting condemnation. But if this be true we have not a 
moment to lose: a man so ffabilually vigilant and astute will 
spccdilv learn my visit hither, and forfeit even his appointment w itli 
you, should In*, which is likely enough , entertain any suspicion of 
our reconciliation w ith, and confidence in, each other — moreover, 
he may hear that the government have discovered his designs, and 
maiy instantly secure the means of flight. Let me, therefore, 
immediately repair to and obtain a w'arrant against him , as 

well as officers to assist our search. In the meanwhile you shall 
remain here , and actaiu him , should he visit you ; — but where 

J}evere7/x, 
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IS the arcamplicc? -- fetus seize him instantly , for I conclude he 
is with you ! ” ^ 

“What, Jicsinarais?” iejoined ficrald. “Yes, he is the only 
servant, hesi Je the old portress, which these poor iuins will allow 
me to enlertaiii in the same dwelling with myself: the rest of my 
suite are left behinii at Lord — 's. Itut Desmarais is not now 
wuthin ; he went out al)OJt two hours ago.” 

“ffa!” said I, “in all likelihood to meet the priest — shall 
wc wait his return, and extort some information of Montrcuil’s 
iurjiing hole?” 

llefore Gerald could answer, we heard a noise without, ami 
presently Idistinguisliod tUe bland tones of the Iiypocrilical Fatalist, 
in soft exnostulalion with the triumphant voice of Mr.Marie Oswald. 
J hastened out,^i and discovered tl^at the lay-brother, whom [had 
left ill the chaise, ha\ing caught a glimpse of the vAiet gliding among 
the ruins, had recognised, seized, and by the help of the postilions, 
dragged him to the door of the tower. The iponicnt Desmarais saw 
me, he ceased to struggle; he met my eye wiU'^ a steady, but not 
disrespectful, tirnmess; he changed mk even the habitual hue 
of bis counteuance — he remained perfectly still in the hands of his 
arrestors ; aud if there was any vestige of bis mjnd discoverable in 
bis sallow features and glittering eye* it was not the sign of fear, 
or confusion, or even surprise; but a ready promptness to meet 
danger, coupled, perhaps, with a little doubt whether to defy 
or to seek first to dimi.hsh A, 

Long did I gaze upon him — struggling with iulcrnal rage and 
loathing — the minglVAl cotilempt and desire ofNlestruction with 
which Avc gaze upon the erect aspect of some small , but yenornous 
and courageous reptile — longdidV gaze upon him before I calmed 
and cclkcted mj u)icc to speak — 

“So I have ihve at last,! First comes the base tool , and that 
will I first break , before I lop off the guiding hand.” 

‘ ‘ So please Monsieur my Lord the Count,” ans\ycred Desmarais, 
bowing to the ground ; “ the loo! is a file , and it would be useiless 
to bite against it.” 

“We will sec that,” said I, drawing my sword: “prepare 
to die ! ” aud I pointed the blade to his throat with so sudden and 
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menacing a gesture that his eycsclosed involuntarily, ami the blood 
left liis thin check as white as ashes: l|ut he shrink not. 

“If Moiisi'iur /' said he, with a sort of siuiJc, kill his 

poor old, faithful servant, let him strike. Tate is not to be resisted ; 
and prayers are useless I 

“Oswald,” said I ‘•'release your prisoner; wait here, and 
kecji strict watch. Jean Desmarais follow me ! 

I ascended the stairs, and Desmarais folli^wed. “Now,” I 
said, will'll he was alone with liefald and myself, “your days 
arc' numbered: you will fall; not by my hand, but by that of the 
executioner. Not only your foigcry,#but your robbery, your 
abetment of murder, are known tome; your present loj^, with 
an indignation equal to my own^ surrenders yon toijiistice. Have 
V lU auglit to urg#i, not m defence — for to that I will noj^listen — 
but in atonement? O///- jod now commit any act whicb will cause 
me to forego justicc^oii those which you hai'o coinmilled?” 
Jlesmarais hesitatej. ‘“^pcak,” said L lie raised his eyiis to 
mine witJi an inquisitive a^id fistful look. 

“Monsieur,” said the wretch, with his obsequious smile, 
‘ ‘ Monsieur has ti\u^licd — has shom^ — lias succeeded — jMonsieur 
must . have made enemies: Idt him name them, and his poor old 
J'ailhful servant w ill do his best to become the humble instrument 
of \\mv fate!'* 

(Icrald drew himself aside, and shuddered. Perhaps til! then 

had not been fully aware how slyly murder, as well as fraud, 
» aii lurk beneath ^irbane tones and laced rullles. 

“I have no enemy,” said I, but one; and the hangman will 
do my othce upon him ; but point out to me the exact spot where at 
this rnoinent he is concealed , and you shall have full leave to quit 
this country for ev m . That enemy is Jdlian Montreuil ! ” 

“Ah, ah!” said Desmarais, musingly, and in a tone very 
dilTerent from thJlt in which he usually spoke; “must it be so, 
indct^l? For twenty years of youth and manhood, I have clung 
to that man, and woven my destiny with his, because 1 believed 
him born under the star which shines on statesmen and on pontiffs. 
Docs dread Necessity now impel me to betray him? *— Him, the 
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only man 7 ever loved. So — - so — so ! Count Dcvcrciix, strike 
me to the core — i vvili noi betray Hertrand Colinot! ” 

'‘3I;sU‘riouri li(..rt ofiiia?!,’' f exclaimed inly, ^is I gazed upon 
the low h”ow, die inaifgiuiiit eye, <he crafty lip of this wretch, who 
still relaiued one generous and noble sentiment at the bottom of so 
base e breast. if it -;prung there , it oidy sprung to wither ! 

“As thou wilt,” said I; “remember, death is the alternative. 
By thy b:rth-s!ar, Jean Desmarais, I should question whether 
{lerlidy be not /;rIfor luck than lianging — but time speeds — 
farewell ; I shall nai't thee on thy day of trial.” 

I turned to ihc door to summon Oswald to his prisoner. 
I)csma'\iis roused himself from the reverie in which he ajipearcd 
to iiave Sunk.' 

“TV‘^;v do 1 doubt?” said he, slowly. ere the alternative 
his, >Yoiild he not bang me as he would hang his dog if it went 
mad and menaced danger? My very nobk and merciful master,” 
contiuiK'd the J*’atalist, turning to me, and relapsing into his 
customary maimer, “it is enough! I can refuse nothing to a 
gcnt!cir’,ao v/ho has such insinuating manners. Montrciiil rnay he 
in your power this night ; but that rests solely r ilh me. If 1 speak 
net, a few hoars will place him irrevocably beyond your reach. 
If I bel ay to you, will Monsieur swear that I shall have my 
pardon f(»r past errors?" 

“On condition oi iiaiiug England,” I answered, for slight 
was mj comparative tlesire of justice against Desijiarais; and since 
I had agreed with Gerald not to bring our domestic records to the 
glare of day, justice against Dcsiparais was not easy of attainment ; 
while, on the other ha d, so precarious seemed the chance of 
discovering MonlreiMl before he left England, without certain 
intelligence of his ino^erients, that I was willing to forego any 
less ardent feeling, for the speedy gratification of that which made 
the sole sifruving passion of my existence. 

“Be it so,” rejoined Desmarais; “there is better wine in 
France ! And Monsieur, my present master — Monsieur Gerald, 
Will you too jiardou your poor Desmarais for his proof of the great 
attachment he always bore to you?” 
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“Away, WTelch!” cried Gerald, shrinking; bfick; ‘‘your 
villauy taints the >ery air! *' 

Dcsiuarais liftt! 1 his eyes to HcaY(^». with a look ot apj'.caliui^ 
innocence; hiAl was wearied with this odious fares. « 

“The condition is nndc/’ saiJ k; “ re.iiciube:*, i» .)nli holds 
iiood it MorOrcuil’s per'^on is j-laa d in onr power. Now 

“This night, theu , ’ answered Desinarois, “Tlontrei::! j.-ro'- 
posos to lea^e England by mean? of a French prhat'^rc, or pirate, 
if that word please yen better. Exactly :»( the hour of twelye, he 
will meet some of the sadors upon ifie ‘^easlujce, by 'he Castle Cave; 
thence they ju-ooeed in boats to the islet, otV wliieii the pirate’s 
vessel await?) them. If yon would M.)is(reiiil, you .nust 
}/n>vidc a force adequate ip ccnxpier the corupaDiori?. he meet. 
The rest is with you , in • ]'avt \% bUline-i.” 

“lleniernhcr^ I repeat if thi» be one of Ihy In‘eatj*ms, lliou 
wilt liai'g." ^ , 

“I have said wluti is true,’' said Desniarais, bitterly; ‘ and 
w(>re not life so vei^ pleasant to me, I wmuld sooner have met the 
rack.” ® 

I made no reply; but, sunmioning Oswald, surrendered 
Desrnarais to his f hargi;. I then helu a hasty consultation with 
Gerald, whose mind, howi^'er, obs^o.-ed by feelings of gloomy 
humiliation, and stmiiied perhaps by the sudden and close following 
order of events, gave me but btllc assiMancc in my projects. I 
observed his feelings with great pain ; l)ut that was .n ) moment for 
wrestling with them. 1 saw that 1 could not depend upon his 
Mgorous co-op(^ation ; and that even if JVlohtreuil sought him , he 
might want the presence of mind and the energy to detain liiin. 
I changed therefore the arrangeflicnt we had tirst proposed. 

“I will remain here,” said I, “and I will instruct the old 
porteress to admit io me any one wIm) seeks audience with you. 
Meanwhile, Oswald and yourself, if you will forgive , and grant 
my request to tjiat purjiort, will repair to and informing 

thCiinagistrate of our intelligence, procure such armed assistance 
as may give battle to the pirates, should that be necessary, and 
succeed in securing MontreuU; this assistance may he indispeu- 
:ablc; at all events, it >YiIl be prudent to secure it: perhaps for 
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Oswald alone , the magistrates would not use that zeal and expedi- 
tion , which a wor^^ of};ours can command.” 

“Of mine,” saidGcralS, “say rather of yours , you are the 
lojjd of these broad lands ! ” 

“NcMir, my dearest brother, shall they pass to me from iheli 
present owner; but let us hasten now to execute justice, we will 
talk afterwards ol friendship.” 

I then sought Osw ald , w'ho , if a physical cow ard , was morally 
a ready, bustling and prompt man; and 1 felt that I could rely 
more upon him than I could at that moment upon Gerald: I re- 
leased him therefore of his charge, and made l)esmarais a close 
prisoner, in the inner apiRtment of the tower; I then gave Osw^ald 
the most.earncst injunctions to procure .the assistance we might re- 
quire, and to '.cturu with it as pxpeditiously as jmssible: and 
cheered by the warmth and decision of his answer, 1 saw him de- 
part with Gerald , and felt my heart beat high with the anticipation 
of midnight and retribution. 

CIIAPTEU VIII. 

The Catastrophe. 

It happened unfortunately, that’ the mission to ***♦ was in- 
dispensable. The slender accommodation of the tower forbade 
Gerald the use of his customary attendants, and the neighbouring 
villagers were too few in number, and loo ill provided with 
weapons, to encounter men cradled in the very lap of danger; 
moreover, it was requisite, above all things, thlit no rumour or 
suspicion of our intended project should obtain wiud , and , by 
reaching Montreuil’s ears , give ^lini some safer opportunity of 
escape. I had no doubt of the sincerity of the fatalist’s communica- 
tion , and if 1 had , the suboequent conversation I held w itli him, 
when Gerald and Oswald w ere gone , would have been sullicieul to 
remove it. He w^as evidently deeply stuug by thci reflection of his 
owu treachery, and singularly enough , with Montrcuil seemed 
to perish all his worldly hopes and aspirations. Desmarais , 1 
found , was a man of much higher ambition than I had imagined;, 
and he had linked himself closely to Montrcuil , because, from the 
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jenius and tlJe rfisohilion of the priest', he had drawn the most 
baijj^'nine angiiries of his future power, the niffhl advanced, 
he \isil>ly anvious, and, having^'ully satisfied myself that j 
inight count intlispulahly upon his intelligence, I once more left 
him h> his meditations, and, alone in the outer chamber, I r’ol- 
lected myself for the coming event. I had fully hoped that Mon- 
treuil would ‘'.a\t; repaired to the tower in search* of Gerald, and 
this was (he strongest r ison which had induced me to remain be- 
hind : but lime waued , he came not, and at length it grew so late 
that 1 began to tremble lest llie assistance from **** should not 
arrive in time. 

1( struck the first quarter after eleven#: In less than an hour ruy 
enemy would be cither in^my power, or beyond its rca^h; still 
Gerald and our allies came not^— juy suspense gpew intolerable, 
my pul.se raged wth f(‘\e' • f could not stay for two seconds in the 
same spot; a hundred time? had I drawn my sword, ainl looked 
eagerly along its brigl);, blade. ‘‘Once,” thought I, as } looked, 
‘'thou didst cross ilie blade of my mortal foe, and to my danger, 
ratlier than \ictury; \car?ha^e l)rought skill to the hand which then 
guided llico , and in the red path of battle thou hast never waved in 
tain, lie stained Jjut once more with human blood and I wall 
pri/c. every drop of ihatlilodd bexcud all the Iriumphs thou hast 
j»roiightmc! ” Yes, it had been with a fiery and intense delight 
tliat J had learnt thalMontreuil would have companions lo his flight 
in lawless and hardened men, who would never yield liirn a 
jirisoner w ithout striking for his rescue ; and T know’ enough of the 
courageous and^iroud temper of my purposed victim lo feel as- 
sured that , jiriest as he was , he would not hesitate to avail himself 
of the weapons of his confederates, or to aid them with his own. 
Then w )uld it be lawful to oppose violence to his resistance, and 
with my ow n iiand to deal the dealli-blgw of retribution. Still as 
tliese thought') fla-hed over me, my heart grew harder, and rny 
blood rolled mor,p tm^'ningly through my veins. “ They come not, 
Gerild returns not I said , as my eye dwelt on the horologe, and 
saw the minutes creep one after the other — “it matters not — hk 
at least shall not escape ! — were he girt by a million , I would 
^»inglc him from the herd ; one stroke of this right hand is all that I 
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ask of life , then let them avenge him if they will/’ 'JThus resoJ\e(l, 
and despairing a\ last. of the return of Gerald, I left the tower, 
locked the outer door, ifs a still further security against rny 
prisoner’s escape, and repaired with silent, but swift, strides 
to the beach by the Castle Cave. It wanted about half an hour to 
midnight; the night was still and breathless, a dim mist spread 
from sea to sky, through which the stars gleamed forth heavily, 
and at distant intervals. The moon was abroad , but the va])ours 
that surrounded her gave a watery and sickbed dulncss to her 
light, and wdic rover in the niches and hollows of the cliff, the 
shadows fell, all was utterly dark, and unbroken by the smallest 
ray : only along the near ‘.vaves of the sea, and the whiter parts of 
the lev(;l sand were objects easily discernible. I strode to and fro, 
for a few niinutcs before the Castle Cave; I saw no one, and 1 
seated invsclf in stern vigilance upoi^ a stone, fir a worn recess of 
the rock, and close by the mouth of the Castle Cave, The spot 
where I sat was wrapt in total darkness , <3nd I felt assured that I 
might wait rny own time for disclosing^ mysdif. I had not been 
many minutes at my place of watch, before 1 saw the ligurc of n 
man approach from the left; he moved with rapid steps, and once 
when he passed along a place w here the .wan bjht of the skies was 
less obscured I saw enough of his form and air to recognise Mon- 
Ireuil. He neared the Cave — he paused — he was within a few 
paces of me — I was about to rise , when another figure suddenly 
glided from the mouth of the Cave itself. 

“Ha!" cried the latter, “it is Bertrand Collinot — Fate be 
lauded!" ‘ ' 

Had a voice from the giavc struck my car, it would liaye 
scarcely amazed me more than tfiat which I now heard. Could I 
believe my senses? the voice was that ofHcsmarais, whom I had 
left locked within the innen. chamber of the tower. “ Fly he rc^ 
sumed, “fly instantly; you have not a moment to lose — already 
the stern Morion waits thee — already the houndr of justice arc on 
thy track, tarry not for the pirates, but begone at once." * 
“You rave, man? What mean you? the boats will be here 
immediately. While you yet speak methinks I can descry them 
on the sea. Something of this I dreaded when , some hours ago, 



1 cauglil a gfimpsc of Gerald on the road to ^ I saw not the 
face of his coiiipauion, but 1 would not 4rusfeiiiYS(‘lf in the tower 

— yet 1 must await the boats — llight is indeed recpiisilc, but thcif 
make the only means by which flight is safe ! 

"‘iVay, then, thou who believest, pray that they may come 
soon, orlhoudi(‘bt — and 1 with thee! Morton is returned — is 
reconciled it» his weal* brother. Gerald and Oswald are away to 
for men to sei/:e and diag Ihce to a public death. I w as ar- 
rested — threatened; but one Wt^to a\oid [uison and cord was 
shown me. Curse rue, Bertrand, for 1 embraced it. 1 told them 
fJiou wouid'st (ly to-night, and with whom. They locked me in 
tlie. inner chninbei of the tow'cr — Murftin Kc'pt guard without. At 
length 1 Jicard him leave, the loom — I heard him dijiirend the 
stairs, and lock the gale of thiito\¥CT. Ha! ha !•lI(lle dreamt he 
of the wit of Jeaff Desmara^. Thij friend must seorn Igdt and bar, 
Bertrand Collinot. They had not searched me — 1 used iny in- 
strumeiits — thou ifnowest that with those instruments I could 
glide through sloi?^ walj,s ! — 1 opimed the door — I was in the outer 
room — 1 lifted the Irap-^loor which old Sir William had had 
boarded o>er, and which thou had^t so artfully and imperceptibly 
replaced, when 4liou wantedst ‘-ecict nilercoursc with thy pupils 

— I sped along the [lassage —came to the iron door — touched the 
spring thou hadst inserted in the plate which the old knight had 
placed o\er the key-hole — and have come to repair my coward 
Ire ichery — to save and to fly with thee. But , while 1 sjieak , we 
ticad on a precipice. Morton has left the house, and is e^en now , 
perhaps , in search of thee.” 

“Ha! I care not if he be/* said Montrenil, in a low, but 
haugl.ty tone. ‘ ‘ Priest ihougn I am, I ha\ e not assumed the garb, 
^Y^thout assuming also the weapon, of. the layman. Even now I 
have my hao'i upon the same sword wdiich shone under the banners 
of Mar; and whoh once, but for my foolish mercy, would have 
rid me for c\cr»ol this private foe.*’ 

• “ITisheath it now, Julian Montrenil!” said I, coming from 
my retreat , and confronting the pair. 

Montrenil recoiled several paces. At that instant a shot boomed 
along the waters. 
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“Haste, hasfe,’* cried Desmarais, hurrying to tiffe waves, as a 
boat, now winding the oiiff, became darkly visible ; “haste , Ber- 
trand, here are Bonjean andliis men — but they are pursued I ” 

Once did JVlontreuil turn, as if to fly ; but my sword was at his 
breast, and, stamping fiercely cn the ground, he drew his rapier, 
and parried and returned my assault; but he retreated rapidly 
towards the water while he struck; and wild and loud came the 
voices from the boat, which now touched the shore. 

“ Come — come — come — the ollicers are upon us ; we can 
wait not a moment!” and jfroutrcuil, as he heard the cries, 
mingled with oaths and curses, yet quickened his pace towards the 
quarter whence they camcJ His steps were tracked by his blood 
— twice ^"ad my sword passed through h% flesh ; but twice had it 
failed my vcngcj?acc , and a\oi Jed mortal part. A second boat, 
filled also with the pirates, followed the first; buTlhcn another and 
a larger vessel bore black and fast over the water — the rush and 
cry of men were beard on land — again am^ nearer a shot broke 
over the heavy air — another and another -r- a continued fire. 'I’lio 
strand was now crowded with the oflti’-ers of justice. The vessel 
beyond forbade escape to the opposite islet. There was no hope 
for the pirates but in contest, or in dispe^^sion ? mong the dills or 
woods on the shore. They formed their resolution at once, and 
stood prepared and firm, partly on Ihcir boats — partly on the 
beach around them. Though the officers were far more numerous, 
Uic strife — fierce , desperate , and hand to hand — seemed 
equally sustained. Muntreuil, as he retreated before me, bore 
back into the general vielvn, and, as the press thickened, wc were 
for some moments separated. It was at this lime that! caught a 
gfimpsc of Gerald ; ho seemed also then to espy me , and made 
eagerly towards me. Suddenly he was snatched from my view. 
The fray relaxed ; the oflicersv evidently worsted, retreated towards 
the land , and the pirates appeared once more to entertain the hope 
of making their escape by water. Probably they thought that the 
darkness of the night might enable them to baffle the pursuit of ^ho 
adverse vessel, which now lay expectant and passive on the wave. 
However this be, they made simultaneously to their boats, and, 
among their numbers, 1 descried Montrcuil. I set my teeth with 
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a calm and|)ro[)hctic wrath. But three strokes did my good blade 
make Ihrougli that throng before I \vasi>y his side ; he had at that 
inst'iut his> h^old upfiii the boat’s ed^, and he stood kiice-decp in 
the dashing waters. I laid iny grasp upon his shoulder, and my 
check touched his own as 1 hissed in his car, “lam with thee jet! ” 
Ue turned fiercely - - he strove , but he strove in vain, to shake off 
my grasp. The boa^ pushed away, and his last hope of escape 
was over. At this moment the moon broke away from the mist, 
and we saw each other plainly, and face to lace. There was a 
ghastly, but set despair in Montreuil’s lofty attd proud counte- 
nance, which changed gradually to a fiercer aspect , as be met my 
gaze. Once more, foot to foot ani^hand to hand, we engaged; 
the increased light of tlic skies rendered the contest giorc that of 
skill than it had hitherto bee^, and ]\lontrcuil jftenied to collect all 
bis energies , ^iid to figl^t w ith a steadier and a cooler determina- 
tion. >'e>ertheless the combat was short. Once,, my antagonist 
had the imprudence tti raise his arm and expose his body to my 
liirust: liis swdfd grgz(‘d my check — 1 shall bear the scar to my 
gra>c — mine passed twi(^ through his breast, and he fell, bathed 
in his blooi^ , at my feet. 

“Lift liimli’' 1 ^id, to the men who now crowded round. 
They did so, and he umTosed m-' eves, and glared upon me a^ the 
death-pang convulsed his features, and gathered in foam to his 
lips. But his thoughts were not upon his destroyer , nor upon the 
wrongs he had committed, nor upon any solitary being in the linked 
society which he had injured. 

“ Order fif Jesus,” he muttered, “had I but lived three months 
longer, I — ” 

So died Julian MontreuifI 

CONCLliSiON. 

Montrki'ii. was^not the only victim in the brief combat of that 
^ight ; several of the pirates and their pursuers perished, and among 
the bodies we found Gerald. He had been pierced, by a shot, 
through the brain, and was perfectly lifeless when his body was 
discovered. By a sort of retribution, it seems that my unhappy 
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brother received his death-wound from a shot , fired [i^irobably at 
random, ] by Desmarais ; ^nd thus the instrument of the fraud he 
had tacitly subscribea to beca'/nc the minister of his death. J\ay, 
the retribution seemed even to extend to the very method by which 
Desmarais had escaped; and, as the reader has perceived, the 
subterranean communication which had been secretly re-opciied 
to deceive my uncle, made the path which had guided (ierald’s 
murderer to the scene wdiich afterwards ensued. The delay of the 
ofiicers had been owing to private intelligence, previously received 
by the magistrate to whom Gerald had applied , of the number and 
force of the pirates , and his waiting in consequence for a military 
reinforcement to the party toic despatched against them. Those 
of the pirates who escaped the conflict esa-iped also the pursuit of 
the hostile ^cssel; ;-hey reached the is|pt, and gained their captain’s 
ship. A few shots between the two vessels were ilily exchanged, 
and the illicit adventurers reached the Trench shore in safety ; wdtli 
llicm escaped Desmarais, and of him, froln fiat hour to this, I 
have heard nothing — so ca[)riciously plays Time ^ith villains ! 

Marie Osw'ald has lalely taken untobiiiiself a noted inn on the 
North Road, a jilace eminently calculated for the display of his 
various talents ; he has also taken untb himself a wuke , of whose 
longue and temper he has been known already tp complain with no 
Socratic iiieekncsr ; and we may therefore opine that his misdeeds 
have not altogeiher escaped their fitting share of condemnation. 

Succeeding at once, by the death of my poor brother, to the 
Deverkux estates, I am still employed in rebuilding, on a yet 
more costly scale, my ancestral mansion. So eager and impatient 
is my desire for the completion of my undertaking, that I allow rest 
neither by night or day, and half theSvork will be done by torch- 
light. With the success of this project terminates my last scheme 
of Ambition. t 

Here, then , at the age of thirty-four, I conclude the history of 
my life. Whether in the star which, as I now write, shines in 
upon me, and which a romance, still uns’ubdued, has often' 
dreamed to be the bright prophet of my fate , something of future 
adventure, suffering, or excitement, is yet predestined to me ; or 
whether life will muse itself away in the solitudes which surround 



Jhf ioma of childhood, and the scone of my present retreat, 

creates within ino but sli^ditfood for aiiticipiilionJ)r conjecture. I 
have exhausted tlu' sources of those feelings which ^^u\^ , whetluT 
through the chai^ncls (»f anxiety or of hope, towards the future; 
and the restlessness of iny manhood, having attained its last object, 
has done the labour of lime, and bequeathed me the pditfcrence 
of age. 

If love exists for me no more, I know well that the memory of 
lhaf which has been is to me far more than a liNing lo>e is to others; 
ami perhaps there is no passion so full of tender , of soft, and of 
hallowing associations , as the love which is stamped by death. If 
1 have borne much, and my spirit has wofted out its earthly end in 
travail and in tears, yet I xvuild not forego the lessons wlitch my 
life has liequealhed me, ex(‘n ihoiigh they he deeph^hleiided with 
sadtiess and rt‘gi»# No! we^'C I asked what best digwlies the 
}>resent, and consecrates the past; what enables us alone to draw 
a just moral from the laW of Idc ; what sheds the purest light upon 
our reason; what givfs the Hrmest strength to our religion; and, 
w liether (»iir reinainiiig years pt^s in seclusion or in action, is best 
titled to soften the heart to man , and to elevate the soul to God , I 
would ausw er, with ^assuii, itjs ‘‘ l/\ PKIUEN'CE ! ' ' 
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